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EXCAVATIONS AT ATCHANA-ALALAKH, 1946 
By Str Leonarp Woo .tey, F.S.A. 


Wuereas it seemed advisable for many reasons to resume the work at Atchana 
as soon as possible after the interval due to the war, uncertainty regarding the 
conditions under which the work would be carried on impelled one to plan for a 
short season with a strictly limited objective. That there should have been a rise in 
costs was inevitable; but only on our arrival did we learn that wages had increased 
ninefold and that the living-index had gone up by 1,000 per cent. In such circum- 
stances the utmost economy had to be observed; 150 men were employed, but 
only six weeks’ actual digging could be done. In that very short time we did in 
fact fulfil our programme, but results would have been much better in proportion 
had we been able to continue the excavations for another three weeks. 

The British Museum very kindly lent the services of Mr. C. J. Gadd and the 
Ashmolean Museum those of Mr. P. L. Shinnie for the work in the field; to both 
Institutions and to both my helpers I am profoundly indebted. For the first time 
I lacked the presence and the assistance of my wife, and also of Hamoudi, who, 
owing to trouble caused by a mistake regarding his identity, was forbidden by the 
Government to enter Turkey until it was too late for him to take part in the work. 
Hamoudi’s two sons, Yahia and Alawi, had no difficulty in joining us and as joint 
foremen did their utmost to atone for their father’s absence; they were indeed 
invaluable. All the men engaged were old hands, some from the Amk plain, the 
bulk from the Sueidiya area, Turks and Alawites respectively. 

I should like to express my gratitude for sympathy and support to the Govern- 
ment authorities at Ankara, especially H.E. Hasan Ali Yiicel, Minister of Educa- 
tion, Hamit Ziibeyir Kogay, General Director of Antiquities, and the Vali of the 
Hatay; to Mr. G. D. Spinney, H.B.M.’s Consul at Iskanderun, for his constant 
help, and to Bay Ruhi Tekan, Director of the Antioch Museum, who also assisted 
at the excavations. Lastly I must record my thanks to those whose financial help 
made the work possible: the Trustees of the British Museum, the Ashmolean 
Museum, the Royal Scottish Museum, the Royal Geographical Society, and the 
British School of Archaeology in Iraq. 

The programme for the season was (A) to complete the excavation of the temple 
site discovered in 1939; (B) to obtain fresh information regarding levels I, III, V, 
and VI, insufficiently illustrated by our former work, and to exploit levels VIII and 
IX which underlay the palace of Yarim-Lim, the oldest stratum yet effectively 
reached. In his A/alakh and Chronology Professor Sidney Smith had suggested a 
scheme of positive dating for the Atchana levels from about 1780 B.c. (Yarim-Lim) 

B 
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to the final destruction of the city attributable to the invasion of the Peoples of the 
Sea about the year 1190 B.c.; it was obviously of great interest that we should obtain 
fresh data for the confirmation or, in some cases perhaps, the modification of the 
dates proposed for each level. 


A. Tue TEMPLE 


The excavation of the temple is now complete. It was founded early in the period 
of our level III and persisted, with numerous remodellings and reconstructions, 
through levels II, I, and O. The changes that it underwent will be better under- 
stood if the account follows the historical order, i.e. from below upwards, rather 
than the course of excavation from above downwards. 

In the level IV period, dated by Sidney Smith to 1483-c. 1370, the site was 
occupied by private houses of the better sort. They lay SE. of the level IV Niqmepa 
palace, but at a different level, being built on the western edge of the high plateau 
formed by the ruins of the eighteenth-century palace of Yarim-Lim; owing to the 
sloped surface of the terrace they were terraced, their floors rising gradually from 
SE. to NW. The building of the temple meant the archaeological destruction of 
level IV over the whole area. A few rooms of one house—two lavatories and a 
bathroom—which lay just beyond the temple limits remained at the NW. end, 
their walls razed to floor-level, but the very heavy foundations of the main sanctuary 
—which involved the excavation of the entire ground area—wiped out all the rest; 
at the SE. end the temple builders, in order to get a uniform ground-plane for their 
building, cut back into the terrace slope (their boundary wall here shows a true 
brickwork face on the inside, whereas on the outside careful bricklaying begins 
only a metre or so above the wall base) and thereby destroyed all the level IV 
buildings except for an isolated lavatory which apparently owes its survival to 
having been sunk below the floor-level of the house to which it belonged. With 
this sole exception, level V comes immediately below level III. 

The level III temple complex consists of two sanctuaries somewhat similar but 
not identical in plan, with an open court in front of one of them. The main sanc- 
tuary (‘A’ on the plan) is a rectangle facing SE. with a portico on the south- 
eastern front. It is built of mud brick on stone rubble foundations; the walls go 
down as much as 1-40 m. below floor-level and are so very thick as to take up more 
than half of the total area of the building—in fact, whereas the outside measure- 
ments of the sanctuary are 17:00 m. X 15-00 m., there is inside only one proper 
room measuring II-som.X4'50 m. together with a narrow space 8-00 m. X 
1:80 m. which lies between the front wall and the massive central wall whose 
foundations, stepped out on its NW. side, add yet more to its width. Both this 
narrow passage-like space and the room behind it were filled up with solid brick- 
work to the full height of the walls as now standing, i.e. approximately to the 
original floor-level.! To all intents and purposes the ruin as we found it was one 
mass of solid brickwork with no wall rising above floor-level; but it was possible 

1 This is a safe assumption because it is the floor- _ builders would have cut down the platform which 


level of the next period, as is proved by remains of _ they were utilizing for their own work. 
the cement floors; it is most unlikely that the later 
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to distinguish the walls from the filling and from the manner of its construction to 
explain something of its character. 
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The portico (pl. 1 4), which measured about 11-00 m. x 2-00 m., and was not 
central to the building, had its front formed by two jambs of unequal length 
between which were two square brick pillars (only one survived, but the second, 

( destroyed very probably by us, can safely be restored) and in front of it in the open 
sible court stood a mud-plastered brick altar 0-70 m. high central to the two pillars. The 
which courtyard, which sloped up very gently to the SE., was at its NW. end 2-00 m. 

below the top of the brick packing which fills the sanctuary rooms, and the front 
wall of the sanctuary (the back wall of the portico) rises at its lowest point, which is 
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at the SW. end, to a height of 1-25 m.; somehow this difference of level had to be 
overcome if the sanctuary was to be entered at all. 
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The courtyard was originally floored with a smooth and hard white cement laid 
over fine gravel ;! this cement extended between the jambs of the portico up to the 
footings of the sanctuary wall; demonstrably, therefore, there was no central flight 
of steps, nor indeed was room for such accorded by the width of the portico. On 
the other hand, the cement floor ended on the line of the NE. face of the longer 
(SW.) jamb; here, between the jamb and the sanctuary wall, it is possible to restore 
a staircase occupying the full width of the portico. Given the depth of tread and 
amount of rise normal in Hittite architecture at Atchana the jamb is long enough 
to allow of a stair-flight reaching the requisite height of 1-30 m. and at the top of 
the flight a square landing; from this a right-angled return of the stairs through the 
thickness of the sanctuary wall would bring one easily to platform level. Such a 
staircase is suggested in the restored plan, fig. 2. 


? It was repaved on various later occasions, twice with cement and two or three times with clay, 
the additional coatings accounting for a rise of about 0-20 m. in the lifetime of the building. 
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In view of what we know of Hittite architecture the existing features of the 
platform make the further reconstruction of the shrine possible. The back chamber 
is, of course, certain; the only doubt is in regard to its exact width, for the stepping- 
back of the SE. wall foundations below floor-level suggests that in the super- 
structure the wall thickness, unnecessary for a party wall, may have been reduced 
for the benefit of floor space. There must have been access from the stair-head to 
this room, but the intermediate space is a homogeneous mass of brickwork giving 
no indication of walls as distinct from floor-packing; this continues up to the SW. 
end of the long narrow passage left as such by the builders of the foundations but 
subsequently filled with brick. It is natural to suggest, on this solid platform, a 
small chamber whose NE. limit is given by the passage, its NW. by the wall of 
the back room, while its SE. and SW. sides are sufficiently indicated by the stair- 
head; this would be the entrance lobby to the room and passage whose existence is 
proved by the foundation-walls. The only objection to the reconstruction suggested 
on the plan is that it makes the SW. wall of the room, for a stretch of just over 
1:50 m. beyond the (as yet unexplored) extension of the temple complex to the 
SW., very much thinner than any other part of the outer wall of the sanctuary; that 
difficulty, however, disappears if we assume that there was a window here; some 
light was needed, and this is the only place where a window could have 
been. 

The ‘passage’ was undoubtedly a staircase. In almost every case known to us a 
Hittite staircase has its lower treads built over a solid brick block, and only when 
a certain height has been attained are the steps carried up on timber, leaving an 
empty space beneath; the brickwork block is an addition, not bonded in to the 
side walls.1 Here there must have been such a solid flight. The length of the 
‘passage’, allowing for a top landing, would give a rise of 4 m.; supposing that 
the whole of this was solid, then the method of construction would rather imply 
that the builders had in view a timber flight as well, and that there was therefore 
a second upper floor to the building. As the platform top is 2 m. above ground-level 
the first floor would be 6 m. high, and the rooms on that story may have been lofty; 
but the thickness of the walls in general and the depth of their foundations is more 
consistent with a building of three stories. 

A fairly close analogy with this shrine is given by one at Carchemish which 
consists of a portico, a single chamber, and a staircase leading up to the piano nobile; 
it may be that this is the ‘Hilani’ type so admired by the Assyrians, since the ‘Hilani’ 
contained an upper chamber for the use of the king. 

Shrine B was not altogether dissimilar. It was almost a square, though it had 
the peculiarity that its two back corners, SE. and SW., were rounded.2 The 
ground-plan gives us an entrance-chamber on the NW. side and a long staircase- 


1 The only exception is the northern staircase in 
the palace of Yarim-Lim, 2. Antig. Fourn. xxviii, 1, 
p. 12. Professor Sidney Smith points out to me that 
the Crown Prince of the State of Kussar seems to 
have borne the title ‘Chief of the Stair’. The stair- 
way of a palace, as giving access to the private apart- 
ments of the king, would obviously have special 


ceremonial significance in court life; see T. Lewy 
in Revue Hittite et Asianique, iii, 1 ff.; I would add 
as perhaps apposite the reference 2 Samuel xvi, 22. 
The importance of the upper floor might well 
extend from palace to temple. 

2 Regarding the NE. corner there is no evidence, 
as it was entirely destroyed. 
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passage behind it, while the NE. wall is so disproportionately thick as to allow 
for the first branch of the staircase which would ex Aypothesi be carried over solid 
brickwork. The upper room would naturally extend NE. over the lower stair- 
flight to the full width of the building. The western jamb of the main entrance was 
preserved, but the doorway was blocked with brickwork of the date of level II 
and the whole east end of this, together with the north corner of the entrance- 
chamber and part of its NE. wall, had been destroyed, so that it was impossible to 
fix the width of the doorway. Enough remained, however, to show that it was far 
wider than an ordinary doorway; it seemed probable that it was more or less central 
to the facade, and in that case would have been so wide as to require a central 
column; the restoration suggested in the plan (fig. 2) has the merit of bringing the 
column directly in front of a low hearth of baked tiles which stood on the clay floor 
of the entrance-room. 

With the beginning of the next period, that of level II, which Sidney Smith 
would date to about 1275,! a radical change was made in the Alalakh temple. All 
the walls were razed to the level of the platform floors and on this podium a new 
structure was erected on new lines. The old portico was incorporated in the 
building proper, the NE. wall of the latter being prolonged so as to complete the 
rectangle, and the portico itself filled in with brick to the height of the floor-level 
of the original building; at the same time the courtyard in front of the sanctuary 
was raised with a new cement floor 1-40 m. above the old. This meant that there 
was a single wide entrance to the sanctuary, and as the floor of the latter was 
0-60 m. above that of the courtyard, there must have been steps joining the two; 
four steps in the wall thickness would meet this need. The steps had disappeared, 
but that they existed may be considered certain. 

On the top of what had been the outer SE. wall of the old building there remained 
(v. pl. 1 4) a threshold, basalt slabs forming three sides of a square with remains 
of a cement floor to the NW. and SE. of it: the centre of the square was unpaved, 
presumably because there had been here a central column. This threshold, together | 
with the position of a mud altar in the courtyard below, showed that there had been 
a slight shifting of the axis of the sanctuary towards the SW.; it also gave the 
thickness of the new wall, much less massive than the old. Lying on the next wall 
were two basalt slabs, in position, clearly part of another threshold, that of a door 
leading to the back chamber; that chamber had now been divided into two by a 
cross-wall. 

The great change from the level III building was the disappearance of the upper 
floor; there was now no staircase, and the arrangement of the rooms is quite 
obviously that of the shrine proper and not of its substructure. Although the walls 
are in nearly all cases built upon the old foundations and follow the old lines, the 
type of building is completely different. About sanctuary ‘B’ the same can be 
assumed, although no reconstruction is here possible. Nothing stands above floor- 
level, but the radical change in the podium itself can only be explained as a pre- 
liminary to the complete remodelling of the building that stood upon it. On the 


1 It seems to me possible that the beginning of level II may have to be put somewhat earlier, but 
Sidney Smith’s general chronology will stand at least for the present. 
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NW. side a new wall was built masking the old front and entrance, and the old 
entrance-chamber was filled in solidly with brick. The platform, thus enlarged, 
was extended also to the SE.; across what had been open ground a very heavy 
wall was built which prolonged the line of the old outer wall, obliterating its 
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rounded corner, and running right back to this a great mass of solid brickwork was 
laid whose frontage continued with a slight deflexion the SW. wall of the original 
shrine; the result was a homogeneous mud-brick platform 13-50 m. wide and over 
20 m. long—its full length we do not know, since it outran the limits of our 
excavation. Of what kind of building stood on this podium we can have no idea 
whatsoever. A further change was that a cross-wall running out from this podium 
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restricted the open area in front of sanctuary A to a small square court in the centre 
of which stood the altar, built on the top of the level III altar but o- 50 m. to the SE. 
of it; and from this small court it would seem that a ramp or a flight of steps led 
up to higher ground to the SW. 

It must be admitted that the existing ruins of level II, as also those of level III, 
would be most disappointing if they were to be regarded as in any way representa- 
tive of the Hittite temple. The massive walls are built only of mud brick on rubble 
foundations; the pillars of the entrance to the level III sanctuary were of the same 
poor material; even the altars were of mud. But it must be remembered that we 
are dealing for the most part with foundations only, and that of the building 
proper nothing survives. The bricks of the entry-pillar were scorched and 
blackened, implying that the pillar was sheathed in timber; and that the walls and 
doors were richly decorated we have good evidence. Numerous sculptures were 
found in the late (level I) temple, and all had been re-used. Actually the feet of 
one lion were found in the foundations of a wall of the level I a temple, so that the 
lion statues definitely belonged to level II and may have originated in level III; 
similarly the great orthostats, including that of Dudhalia carved in relief, which were 
employed in the steps of the level I 8B temple, all belonged to an earlier time and 
presumably came from those sanctuaries which, stripped of all their glories, present 
now so beggarly an appearance. While the foundations which we found enable 
us to some extent to recover the architectural plan of the old sanctuaries, we must 
take their adornment upon credit. 

The temple of level II seems to have stood for quite a long time. During the 
period which that level represents a large building was put up to the north of the 
sanctuary and for the laying of its foundations the north corner of the sanctuary 
and the whole face of its NW. wall were cut away; this could hardly have been done 
while the temple retained its novelty. Not much can be said of the character of the 
new building. Its foundations were of particularly heavy stone rubble and were 
widened at the NE. end to 2:00 m. on the SE. and nearly 4:00 on the NW., 
implying that the walls here rose to a great height; judging from this and from the 
cutting-back of the sanctuary wall one may assume that it was an official building 
and probably a part of the temple complex. Only the NE. end came within the 
area of our excavations, and all of this seemed to consist of a single open court (no 
dividing walls could be traced) floored with white cement (or rather concrete, for 
below the smooth surface-coat the cement was mixed with fine gravel) on which 
stood a low hearth of burnt brick, lime-plastered. In the north corner was what 
seemed to be a cupboard, the skirting of which—all that was preserved—was of 
plastered mud with a neat chamfer on the outer face: it was built after the floor had 
been laid. In this cupboard were found various objects, a splendid vase of blue 
paste with a handle in the form of a couchant lion (AT/46/18, v. pl. 11 2), fragments 
of variegated glass vessels of quite exceptional quality (pl. 11 c), bone inlay—the 
head, wings, and tail of a wooden (?) casket or unguent-box in the form of a duck 
(AT/46/15, pl. 11 f), a bone figurine (AT/46/8, pl. 11 4), a human head in glazed 
frit (AT/46/14), and a lapis lazuli figurine (AT/46/20, pl. 11 e), all objects which 
are likely to have been part of the temple treasury. 
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The next temple to occupy the site was based, so far as its outer walls were 
concerned, upon the stumps of the walls of its predecessor, and was therefore of 
the same size; but it was a new building altogether. New stone foundations were 
laid on the top of the old brickwork, consisting of two or of three courses of 
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unshaped rubble blocks weighing on the average upwards of half a ton each; on 
these the walls were carried up, as usual, in mud brick and timber. The ground- 
plan was simple. The building faced SE. on to an open courtyard of its own width 
and of unknown length (the side walls had been completely destroyed towards 
the south) and it consisted of a wide and shallow entrance-chamber leading into 
a large room in the back wall of which there were three recesses (that on the west 
had been destroyed), the central one being wood-panelled and open whereas those 
at the sides, also wood-panelled, were marked by basalt orthostats, with presumably 
a screen above, set back slightly from the line of the intervening buttresses. The 
entrance to this large room, which presumably was the shrine proper, was 4°50 m. 
wide and had been flanked by two wooden columns: on the west side, where 
alone the threshold-foundations were preserved, there was at or just below floor- 
level a basalt block cut roughly to a circle which had been blackened and cracked 
by the burning of the wooden post which had rested on it. The outer doorway 
was only 2*50 m. wide; it probably had a central column, but no trace of this could 
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be found. In the north corner of the courtyard close to the shrine entrance there 
was a finely constructed brick-lined well. Under the wall forming the NW. jamb 
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of the shrine entrance there were found, together with the forefeet of a basalt lion 
statue already mentioned, three fragments of a large divination-tablet of a type 
definitely associated with Boghazkeui—the first example of such a tablet to be 
found outside the Hittite capital. In the back wall, behind the north recess, there 
were found embedded between the courses of the brickwork a bronze dagger, 
a variegated glass vessel, an alabaster vase, and some pottery; all except the dagger 
had been ruined by fire. 


Level I, Phase B 


This temple was burnt to the ground. It was promptly rebuilt, but once more 
with a radical change of character (fig. 6). The inner shrine remained the same 
except that the recesses were filled in and the back wall was thereby made dis- 
proportionately heavy; the entrance to the shrine was narrowed to 2-50 m. (it may 
have had a central column, but there was no evidence of one). The entrance- 
chamber was cut up by cross-walls into three, an anteroom and two side closets. 
The floor of the whole building was raised 0-75 m. above that of the sanctuary of 
level I a, so that in the sanctuary proper such orthostats as remained were hidden 
beneath the floor, while the floor as a whole lay at a height of o-50 m. above the 
level of the courtyard. To make access possible there was built against the front 
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wall a platform through the centre of which ran a flight of steps flanked by lions 
carved in basalt (pl. 111 a). It was an entry in the true Hittite tradition (cf. the entry 
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of the palace of Niqmepa dating from the first half of the fifteenth century)! and 
it was certainly imposing; but the whole thing was of old material re-used. In one 
of the steps, all of which were built with old orthostats, there was incorporated the 
fine Dudhalia relief (AT/40—5/2, pl. v1). The lions themselves (pls. 111-1v), set up 
for ornament and not for any baser use, were actually incomplete, that to the NE. 
of the steps having no hind-quarters, while the fact that the platform concealed the 
carving of the body was further testimony to the inconsequence of the builders. 
The well in the court was filled up, and in the filling were found more fragments 
of lion statues. The misuse of the old monuments makes it evident that piety 
played but a small part in the preservation in the new building of such relics of the 
past as were re-used there; it was rather an attempt to attain magnificence with the 
minimum of expense. 

In front of the sanctuary was an open court (pl. 1 a) entered from the SE. by a 
columned gateway. Here everything had been ruined down to below floor-level, 
but two re-used orthostats laid face upwards as door imposts with a plain basalt 
column-base exactly central between them justified a reconstruction for which other 


1 Antig. Fourn. xviii, no. 1 (Jan. 1938), pl. xv. 2. 
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evidence was lacking. In the south corner of the court a row of five basalt slabs, 
those at the ends projecting slightly beyond the line of the central three, was 
apparently the threshold flanked by imposts of a small room of whose walls no 
further trace remained. Here was found a ‘bulla’ seal with a hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tion, AT/46/12 (fig. 7). To the east of the court there lay an annexe built over the 
remains of the great brick platform of level 
II, but lying high as it did it had been 
specially exposed to destruction and only 
a few meaningless fragments of its walls 
(resting on the old brickwork and therefore 
having no stone foundations) and one stone 
threshold and door-hinge survived. It was 
in this eastern annexe that most of the 
Fic. 7 objects connected with the temple survived. 
In the shrine itself the only objects dis- 
covered were one faience cylinder seal (AT/46/4) and the remarkable human 
face (AT/39-45/6) broken off from a basalt relief (pl. vita). In the fore- 
court there was a plain basalt trough let into the floor in front of the NE. 
entry platform, a big basalt base (for a statue?) was lying near the east corner, 
and against the NE. wall was found the splendid ritual spear-head, AT/39/305 
(pl. vir 4); the form of the blade gripped by the two figures of lions worked in the 
round is reminiscent of the Dagger God of the Yasilikaya reliefs. In the eastern 
annexe there were found a bulla seal inscribed with Hittite hieroglyphs (AT/ 39/322, 
fig. 8), a much-damaged limestone statue of a seated goddess (AT/39/317, pl. 
vil c), a basalt altar (AT/39/287, pl. 1v d), an ivory libation-spoon with a human 
hand below the bowl (AT/39/304), and a much-damaged basalt statue-base in the 
form of a throne with arms supported by lions (AT/39/288, pl. 1v.c), while in a 
hole dug into the brick platform near the NE. wall there was the limestone statue 
of the king (AT/39/331, pl. v), its head and its feet broken off but put into the 
hole with the body. Like everything else found in the temple, the statue was an 
heirloom from a remote past. 

The ‘whole front of the figure, which stands 1-06 m. high, is covered with a 
cuneiform inscription! of great historic interest. The king, by name Idri-mi, was 
the son of Ilim-Ilimu and grandson of Niqmepa, and his long reign, interrupted by 
exile, must fall within the last decades of the fifteenth and the first decades of the 
fourteenth century. The statue had therefore been preserved in the temple for 
about 200 years. 

The building as we found it had undergone one further change to which we 
attached the term ‘phase C’; it was of interest only as emphasizing the curious 
disregard of aesthetic values which had embedded in masonry lion statues meant 
to be seen in the open. The level of the courtyard in front of the sanctuary had 
been raised by c. 0°35 m., i.e. almost to that of the sanctuary floor, with the result 
that not only the lower steps but also the bodies of the lions were buried and only 


1 Published by Professor Sidney Smith, Occasional Publications of the British Institute of Archaeology 
in Ankara, no. I. 
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their heads showed, the lower jaw scarcely above ground-level; it was indeed the 
last phase of decadence.? 


Level O 

The level I temple in its turn perished by fire and once more the shrine was 
rebuilt, but of this final stage virtually nothing is left except the NE. wall whose 
massive foundations lying just below the worked surface soil first drew our atten- 
tion to the site. The fact that these foundations followed exactly the lines of 
the old building and returned eastwards to enclose the eastern annexe is sufficient 
evidence that this was a reconstruction of the temple and not an independent 
structure unrelated to it; and the great strength of the foundations, which utilized 
indiscriminately large limestone boulders, old orthostats, and a basalt flooring-slab, 
channelled to form the T-joint of a surface drain, which weighed more than a ton 
and a half, proved that this was no shoddy work; the temple was to be rebuilt from 
the ground upwards and there was no stinting of the labour to be expended on it. 
This alone forces us to revise somewhat the a priori theory that the last phase of 
the history of Alalakh was one of barbaric insignificance. That its remains are 
generally so poor and scanty is due to denudation and their poverty is no criterion 
of the character of the period. In the case of our temple nothing whatever of its 
interior survived. Against the line of the SE. wall, close to the east corner, there 
was found at ground-level and apparently ix situ a large basalt offering-table of the 
type familiar to us from Carchemish,? but nothing else that could be attributed to 
the period survived. 

B. Levets 

The history of the temple site has been given in some detail because it is an 
unusually complete record of construction covering a period from about 1370 to 
about 1190 B.c. The date of our level IV (1483 to 1370) may be regarded as more 
or less fixed by the evidence of the tablets from Niqmepa’s palace, and I agree with 
Sidney Smith that the history of the site ends in about 1190 with the invasion of the 
Peoples of the Sea, when Alalakh was sacked and its ruins permanently abandoned; 
but for the intermediate dates the new evidence is of great importance. 

Hitherto only a few scanty surface remains had led us to infer the existence of 
a level O: This year level O has given us the rebuilding of the old temple on a most 
ambitious scale—the stone foundations were the heaviest yet found at Atchana. 
Solidity of construction does not, of course, prove the longevity of a building—the 
temple may have been destroyed by the Peoples of the Sea as soon as or even before 
it was completed, but a certain time-allowance must be made for its planning and 
inception. Level I, which Sidney Smith was inclined to dismiss as ‘merely bar- 
barous’, also assumes a different character. The buildings of the period found in 


1 Lest it be thought incredible that the decora- carved in stone of rather more than half life-size. 


tive features of a sacred building should be so 
maltreated I quote an exact parallel. In the great 
temple of Madura, southern India, there projects 
from the columned hall a flight of stone steps leading 
down to a garden court. On either side of the steps 
there stood at ground level the figure of an elephant 


The level of the garden has so risen that of one 
elephant only the top of the head and rump and of 
the other only the crown of the skull appear above 
ground. 


2 Carchemish, Part II, fig. 27, p. 94. 
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former years had indeed been sparse and poor, but I had argued that this might be 
the result of denudation just as much as of their original poverty; and on the other 
hand, even the poorer graves of levels O and I seldom fail to produce at least one of 
the Cypro-Mycenaean vases which as imports must have been objects of luxury in 
an inland Syrian town. Now we find that at the beginning of level I the temple was 
rebuilt on a plan quite different from that of level II and in a very solid style. It 
was burnt, and during the same period was re-erected with a radical change of 
character; this new building continued so long in use that we can trace its gradual 
decay to what constitutes virtually a third phase in the one period. I do not think that 
it is logically permissible to compress level O and the three phases of level I into 
the short space of thirty years allowed by Sidney Smith’s provisional chronology. 
Generally speaking, the various rebuildings of the temple were, so far as we can 
see, not due to the destruction of the former building by fire or by enemy violence 
but were undertaken deliberately for the purpose of remodelling it so as to adapt 
it to some change of ritual; at least there is no doubt about the remodelling. If there 
were such changes in ritual it is fairly safe to assume that they were due to the 
shifting allegiance of Alalakh which involved a measure of conformity to the reli- 
gious practices of different allies or overlords. A marked change in the plan of a 
temple should reflect a change in political conditions which may be recorded in 
history; it is therefore of interest that the start of each of our levels III, II, and I 
shows a complete remodelling and that there is an only less pronounced change 
between phase A and phase B of level I. 
Level II has hitherto been characterized by the evolution of the painted ‘Nuzu’ 
pottery into that ornate type, peculiar to Alalakh and the Amk plain, which is a late 
derivative from Minoan art. Finds now made in the temple 
area! (pl. 11) show that it was also a period in which the art of 
the glass-worker reached its highest point. Fragments of 
variegated glass vessels from the temple are of quite ex- 
ceptional quality; with these come fragments of vessels of 
coloured glass having decoration moulded in relief, while 
the vase of lapis-blue glass paste with its handle in the form 
of a couchant lion moulded in the round (AT/46/18) is 
superb. The international character of the culture of the 
time is illustrated by the little relief of the ‘Unveiled 
Goddess’, beautifully carved in lapis lazuli and originally decorated with gold 
(AT/46/20), of Mesopotamian type, a figure of a girl carved in bone of Egyptian 
type (AT/46/8), the pieces of bone appliqué from a toilet-box in the form of a duck 
which is definitely Syro-Phoenician (AT/46/15), and a bulla seal with Hittite 
hieroglyphs (AT/46/12) (fig. 8). 
Regarding level III the archaeological evidence obtained in previous seasons 
was in favour of the period’s having been a short one. The big building which 


™ Most of these objects were found together in building belongs, it must be remembered that a 
what had been a cupboard in the temple annexe temple treasury might contain articles of very dif- 
(see above, p. 8). While it is impossible not to ferent dates, some of which might be heirlooms 
use them as illustrating the period to which the handed down through many generations. 
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overlies Niqmepa’s st seems to have been remodelled for use in level II not 
very long after its foundation. The same is true of the city wall. On the 1939 
house sites the level III stratum is shallow and the walls have served as foundations 
for the more substantial constructions of level II, which have, on the whole, the 
same ground-plan and may be considered as a direct follow-on of the old tradition. 
The evidence of the level III temple is at least not inconsistent with this; the 
building is solid enough, but it shows no signs of later modification or repair other 
than the relaying of the courtyard floor, and a floor of thin cement (not concrete as 
in Niqmepa’s and Yarim-Lim’s palaces) would wear out very quickly and in a 
prosperous period might be repaired at frequent intervals. So far as the purely 
archaeological evidence goes it is not necessary to assign to level III a floruit even 
so long as the three-quarters of a century suggested by Sidney Smith. 

In view of the need to make room for levels I and O we should welcome any 
evidence of level III’s having ended earlier than the chronological scheme suggests, 
but this is the only change at all justifiable. Sidney Smith proposes to connect the 
destruction of the level IV palace and the beginning of level III with the conquest 
of Aleppo by the Anatolian Hittites shortly before 1370 B.c., and the evidence 
obtained by us last season would certainly support this. The level III temple 
presents analogies with one of the (later) shrines at Carchemish which at least 
suffice to show that it was in the Hittite tradition. More surprising was the dis- 
covery under the foundation of the level I phase A temple of fragments of a large 
divination-tablet in the script of the Boghazkeui tablets of the fourteenth century— 
the first example of a tablet of the sort being found outside the Hittite capital. 
The tablet necessarily antedated the level I building under whose foundations it 
lay; judging from its position it could have belonged to level II, but as it was not 
only broken but also burned it is more likely to have belonged to the level III 
temple, for that had been destroyed by fire? whereas the level II temple had not. It 
would imply that for some reason or another the city of Alalakh had assumed a 
peculiar importance from the point of view of Hittite religion, and the occurrence 
there of what is really a replica of a metropolitan ritual text might well be associated 
with the building of a new temple in the Hittite style. The same significance 
attaches to the bronze spear-head with lion supporters (AT/39/305, pl. vir 4) as 
reminiscent of the Yasilikaya rock-carvings. 

It might be urged that one of the objects found on the temple site is difficult to 
reconcile with the chronological scheme proposed by Sidney Smith, namely, the 
carved and inscribed orthostat (pl. v1 a and 4). This certainly does not belong to 
level I, in which it was found, and must be assigned to an earlier building. If it 
represents Dudhalia III (c. 1257 B.c.), then it belongs to level II and is perfectly 
consistent with the chronological scheme. But should it represent Dudhalia II, as 
Dr. Gitterbock is inclined to believe, and as is more likely in view of the records 
of the two monarchs, then it would date to about 1450, whereas the oldest shrine 


' ov. Antig. Fourn. xix, no. 1, p. 3- but the surviving pillar of the portico had been 
2 We found no trace of burning inside the sanc- discoloured red and black by the burning of its 
tuary, but since that had been destroyed down to wooden sheath. 
below floor-level, no such traces could be expected; 
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to occupy the site is that of level III which cannot be older than 1370. That 
objection, however, is not insuperable. The relief could quite possibly have been 
transferred from a level IV temple on a different site to the new ‘Hittite’ shrine 
inaugurated after 1370; we have not yet discovered any temple of level IV, but 
such must, of course, have existed. In any case, whichever king is represented by 
the relief, Sidney Smith’s dates for level IV and the transition to level III hold good. 

Just outside the SW. wall of sanctuary A, on the ground-surface of level III, 
there were found fragments constituting the greater part of a Cypro-Mycenaean 
‘Chariot’ amphora (pl. vir a); the date of this vase, L.M. 111 4, agrees well with 


Sidney Smith’s date for the level. Equally consistent is the finding in house 39/8, | 


level IV, of a fragment of an L.M. III a ‘octopus’ vase with spots of opaque white 
paint on the tentacles. Mycenaean pottery is, however, very rare below level I 
(in 1939 level II produced only one example); when it becomes common, as it does 
in the graves and ruins of levels I and O, it is always of Cypriote make. 

The painted ‘Nuzu’ ware was, on the temple site, virtually non-existent in or 
above the phase A temple of level I; immediately below the floor of that temple it 
began to show up fairly freely. In 1939 one fragment was found definitely in level 
IV (there had previously been examples in the Niqmepa palace), one in a grave 
which might be of level IV, one in level III, and fourteen in level II.! In our early 
examples the ground paint tends to be reddish-brown rather than black, though 
black does occur; the clay is coarse and soft and the paint is matt; the patterns in 
white are executed in lines and dots (very largely in dots) and reproduce those on 
the impressed pottery of the preceding period; it would appear that the painted 
ware is a cheap imitation of the impressed. 

Later appear the bird and animal forms and the rosettes which form the reper- 
toire of the vase-painter in the Khabur and Diala areas; it is only towards the close 
of the period that we find those elaborate Minoan-looking designs of papyrus, etc., 
executed in lustrous paint which are peculiar to the Atchana potter; the great bulk 
of these, at least, come in level II. The fact that such designs occur exclusively at 
a site within reach of the Mediterranean and are there applied to a ware Asiatic 
in origin is a strong argument in favour of their having been derived, as they would 
seem to have been, from Aegean models, and any discrepancy in date between the 
models and the imitations can be explained by such a ‘hang-over’ of Minoan 
influences in Syria into the Mycenaean age as we find exemplified in the tombs of 
Ras Shamra. 


Levels V and VI 


The clearing, in 1946, of a great number of rubbish-pits added much to the 
material for levels V and VI which had been supplied by the house ruins excavated 
in 1939 but gave us no criteria for distinguishing between the two periods. The 
1939 house remains formed two quite definite strata, but the buildings, which had 
been apparently of some importance, had been so denuded that their architectural 
value was small, and their contents, while showing a complete break with level VII 
on the one side and with level IV on the other, were on the whole homogeneous. 


1 T take no account here of the very many fragments whose exact horizon was doubtful. 
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They are alike characterized by two distinct types of pottery which do not occur 
in the levels immediately above and below them. The first of these is a black or 
grey ware, highly burnished, decorated with impressed designs filled in with white 
paste. By far the most common form is the beaker (pl. vir ¢ and @), whose angular 
lines are strongly reminiscent of a metal original, though the tankard and the krater 
forms also are found. The decoration, usually covering the whole surface, is a 
combination of plain hatching, dot-filled triangles or lozenges, concentric circles, 
running circles which may be single or in confronted pairs, vandykes, fish-bones, 
hollow triangles, rosettes, and stars; all are done with small stamps, tubular for the 
circles, triangular, or straight, the last being chisels of varying size; there is no 
cutting or engraving, all is impressed,! and the technique is altogether that of the 
worker in metal. Two vases (pl. vi11 4) similarly decorated were found in level VII, 
but both were of yellowish-drab clay, rough and unburnished; they cannot 
therefore be put into the same class as the level V—-VI wares. 

On the house site we have for level VI five impressed examples and two pieces 
burnished but without impressed ornament; for level V/VI fourteen fragments; 
for level V eighteen or nineteen including the splendid krater ATP/39/14. 

It is difficult not to connect this impressed ware with the Tell el Yahudiyeh 
pottery of Egypt and Palestine, found freely in tombs at Ras Shamra also ;? but some 
of the decorative elements most characteristic of the Alalakh ware seem not to occur 
on the Hyksos vases, and the most typical Hyksos vase-form, the little Tell el 
Yahudiyeh jug, which is found at Ras Shamra, has not yet appeared at Atchana.3 
On the other hand, the connexion with a very similar ware found at Nuzu presents 
fewer anomalies both of type and of date, though here, too, there are difficulties* 
which are not diminished by our results obtained in 1946. 

The second peculiar type is the painted pottery (pl. 1x 2) which Sidney Smith 
in his Alalakh and Chronology calls Khabur ware. The decoration is in red or 
black paint® and is normally disposed in horizontal bands, simple or interset with 
hatching or geometrical patterns and occasionally with bird or animal motives 
either continuous or, more often, divided in metope fashion by vertical lines which 
again may be simple or interset with geometrical motives. 

On the house site, where stratification should be decisive, six or seven examples 
came from level VI, three from level V/VI, eight from level V; a single fragment 
found in level IV was certainly out of its horizon. 

In 1946, in the temple area, where level IV had been destroyed by the temple 


and considers that the Amk ware is distinct from 
that of the Khabur valley. It is certainly not iden- 


1 The ordinary term ‘incised decoration’ must be 
avoided as a misnomer. 


2 ». C. F. A. Schaeffer, Ugaritica, fig. 53. 

3 Sidney Smith (4/alakh and Chronology, p. 7) 
suggested that the absence of Tell el Yahudiyeh 
ware was probably due to the restricted area 
excavated on the house site; but the evidence of the 
house site is now confirmed by that of the temple 
area. 

* Sidney Smith, /oc. cit. 

5 Dr. Schaeffer disagrees with this nomenclature 

c 


tical, if only for the reason that handles are common 
in the Atchana pottery and quite unknown to the 
Khabur potter; on the other hand, there are resem- 
blances. I propose to use here the term ‘Khabur’ in 
inverted commas, without prejudice. 

© A single example has been found of polychrome 
decoration, purplish-black design on a plum-red 
painted ground, with opaque yellowish-white paint 
over the black. 
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builders and there were no walls of either V or VI (most of the site had been 
unoccupied in those periods and used only for rubbish-pits), fragments of 
impressed ware occurred fairly freely immediately below the temple foundations, 
and where there was (in sq. N 15) a small patch of burnt-brick pavement 
by the edge of one rubbish-pit, both the impressed and the ‘Khabur’ wares 
were found freely at its level. Most of the finds were made in the rubbish- 
pits, but unfortunately the stratigraphical evidence, though it proved clearly 
enough that the pits were in no case later than level V,! did not enable us to 
assign any to level VI. The pits under the temple area were far richer and more 
important than those in the palace site, and many of them were strictly contempo- 
rary with each other, for the fragments of a single vase might be found in as 
many as three different pits; no sequence therefore could be obtained from them. 
One of them produced a fine example of gold granulated work (pl. 11 @), but the 
most important object was the lower part of a vase of faience (pl. x 2), perhaps 
originally blue but now bleached completely white, on which was a design in 
sepia: a lotus pattern below, and on the sides a rosette ornament with a reserved 
panel in which was drawn the figure of a man sitting on a throne facing a table 
covered with slices of bread—only the lower part remains—and in front of him an 
inscription in Egyptian hieroglyphs giving the last part of the usual offering- 
formula.? The vase is certainly an XVIIIth Dynasty piece; unluckily the names 
both of the god and of the offrant are missing, but as the latter calls himself ‘the 
Scribe’ he was presumably an Egyptian government official holding office at 
Alalakh. If Sidney Smith is right in correlating the close of level V with the North 
Syrian conquests of Thothmes III and his receipt of tribute from Alalakh in the 
38th year of his reign (i.e. c. 1483), then the most reasonable explanation of our 
‘scribe’s’ vase belonging to level V or level VI is that Thothmes I’s campaign up 
the Orontes valley (c. 1527) did, in fact, result in a temporary overlordship of Alalakh 
even though the Egyptian records make no claim to its capture or surrender. To 
sum up, we have traced no cultural distinction between levels V and VI. The 
stratification in the house area compelled us to refer to them as separate levels, but 
so far as their contents go it might have been better to call them level V (A) and 
level V (B). It would be confusing to change the nomenclature now, but it must 
be made quite clear that the cultural and therefore the historic break is not between 
level VI and level V but between level VII and level VI, with another equally 
marked break between level V and level IV. 

At the SE. end of Yarim-Lim’s palace a number of graves were found which 
were unmistakably earlier than level IV. Some were certainly to be assigned on 
stratigraphical evidence to level V, one, ATG/46/15, was as certainly of level VI, 
seeing that it had been partly cut way by a level V rubbish-pit, but the pottery in it 
was not distinguishable from that of level V. No internal evidence was forth- 


1 On the house site there were, of course, later pits, firing. It might have been drawn locally on a plain 
mostly of level II, found in 1939; those have nothing vase imported from Egypt. 
to do with the present discussion. 3 If the town surrendered without fighting, the 
2 The decoration and inscription seem to have texts, which describe the campaign from the army’s 
been done in water-colour paint on the glaze after point of view, might well be silent on the subject. 
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coming for the relative dating of the other graves. They were mostly very poor, 
and the pottery in them (v. pl. rx¢ and d@) included no impressed or painted 
ieces. 

The most remarkable feature of levels V and V1 is that while they show acomplete 
break with level VII they are in several respects closely associated with level VIII. 
The impressed pottery is an innovation, but the painted pottery (which is absent 
from level VII) is so far identical with that of level VIII that many examples dated 
to one period or the other by stratification could on internal evidence be assigned 
equally well to either. The same is true of the clay figurines: one found in the level 
VI grave, ATG/46/1 5, has five counterparts in level VIII, and the case is not unique; 
new types do appear in level V, but there was a very definite link with the old 
tradition. It is tempting to associate this revival of fashions which had been sup- 
pressed during the level VII period with the sack and burning of Yarim-Lim’s 
palace. That fire was not accidental, because the bodies of five armed men 
were found in the entrance-chamber: I have suggested that because they were few 
in number and were nearly all in the one room at the main gate the attack was not 
made by enemy forces which had broken into the city, for in that case the palace 
would have been more strongly held and the fighting would have been on a bigger 
scale; it looks more as if there had been a rising of the townsmen against their 
rulers and the normal palace guard had been taken by surprise. If that were so, 
then a reversion to the traditions which tyranny had interrupted would be not 
unnatural. 

The excavation in 1946 of the SE. end of Yarim-Lim’s palace, which consisted 
of servants’ quarters and workrooms, resulted in one discovery which concerns 
level VIII rather than level VII. In one of the rooms (room 30), which seems to 
have been a stonemason’s workshop, there was a low bench made out of a basalt 
orthostat. On the floor there were found, amongst other stones, two small frag- 
ments of diorite from a statue; one was part of a human hand, one was a fragment 
of drapery; they were inconsiderable in themselves, but they derived great impor- 
tance from the fact that they undoubtedly belonged to a Sumerian statue of the 
Lagash-Third Dynasty of Ur period. A statue of the kind, presumably royal, 
would have been set up only at a time when Alalakh was linked to Sumer by ties of 
friendship or of subjection, and it could not have been broken up and turned to 
base uses until time and a change in political conditions had brought it into dis- 
repute. Yarim-Lim was an ally of Khammurabi of Babylon; the statue should not, 
on grounds of style, be of the Khammurabi period, nor, if it were, should it have 
been broken up before the close of the Yarim-Lim dynasty; but if it really belongs, 
as is most probable, to level VIII and if it testifies to the relation between Alalakh 
and the Third Dynasty of Ur at the turn of the twentieth century, then the alliance 
with Khammurabi might well explain its destruction. 

Levels VIII and IX (fig. 9) had been so honeycombed by the rubbish-pits of 
level V that the building remains were too fragmentary to afford a coherent plan. 
The buildings had been of good quality, their walls well plastered internally and 
painted in different colours, the floors sometimes of concrete. The two levels were 
difficult to distinguish, owing to the ruinous state of the buildings, which came very 
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close together in the soil, so that the pottery, which was fairly plentiful, is best 
described as of levels VIII-IX. 

Very few of the pottery forms continue in use in level VII, though many of them 
recur in levels VI and V. Plain black ware is common, generally in the form of flat 
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plates with inturned or carinated rims, the surface smooth and sometimes bur- 
nished; one or two small bottles and a jug in the same ware were recorded. There 
were a good many bowls with a plain all-over wash of red paint. On the painted 
wares the general design consisted of horizontal bands of red or brown colour 
round the shoulder or neck of the pot. Between the bands there might be vertical 
or diagonal tie-stripes and occasionally a wavy line, or there might be bird or 
animal motives or geometric patterns—lattice-work, solid triangles, cross-hatching, 
or pairs of hooked spirals—the description might equally apply to the pottery of 
level V. Two types of decoration, however, were peculiar to this level: the first 
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a. Temple, Level I 


4. Temple, Levels II and III, seen from the courtyard 
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a. Vase of blue paste 4. Bone statuette. c. Fragment of vessel of deep 
AT /46/8 blue glass with horns in relief. 
AT/46/21 
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d. Gold brooch (?) AT/46/181 e. Lapis lazuli figurine. AT/46/20 


Jf. Bone appliqué for toilet-box in the form of a duck. AT/46/15 
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4. Complete lion figure 
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a. Fore-part of lion figure 4. Lion flanking the steps 


c. Basalt throne for statue d. Basalt altar 
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Inscribed limestone statue of King Idrimi 
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Pirate VI 
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a. Human head from a relief in diorite 
AT /40-45 /6 


4. Bronze spear- c. Small limestone statue. d. Copper figure of a 


head. AT/39/305 AT/39/317 god. AT/39/67 





Puate VIII 


a. Cypriote ‘chariot’ vase (restored). 4. Goblet with impressed and incised 
AT /46/307 decoration, yellowish drab clay, Level VII. 
AT/39/85 
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c. Beaker of black clay with im- d. Beaker of black clay with impressed decora- 
pressed decoration, Levels V—-VI. tion, Levels V-V1. AT/46/300 
AT/46/253 
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ATP/39/72 ATP/39/90 
a. Painted jugs of Level V 


c. Painted bowls of Level V and pedestal bowl of Level VIII 


6. Painted jug of Level XIII, showing 
continuity of tradition. ATP/47/78 d. Black clay bottles and a red jug, Levels V-VI 
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4. Terracottas mostly from Level V: the type in the upper row is common to 
Level VIII. The complete figure comes from Level VI, Grave ATG/46/15 
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was a Sgraffiato ware in which the design was incised through a band of viscous 
black or red paint so as to expose the drab of the body clay; the other was an instance 
of ‘reserved slip’ in which the light-coloured slip was first applied and then partly 
wiped off so as to produce a smeared design in light and dark. This is a technique 
familiar to us in the Middle Bronze Age at Carchemish. 











STUKELEY’S LAMP, THE BADGE OF THE SOCIETY 
OF ANTIQUARIES 


By I. A. Ricumonp, F.S.A. 


‘A Roman brass lamp from St. Leonard’s Hill was given to the Society of Anti- 
quaries and adopted by them for their common seal.’ So runs the note! by Haver- 
field in the Victoria County History of Berkshire which records, under the heading 
‘Windsor’, the discovery and subsequent fate of the bronze lamp which forms 
this Society’s seal and adorns, in brass inlay, the marble pavement of its entrance hall. 

Elsewhere the Victoria County History has more to tell of St. Leonard’s Hill. It is 
a gentle eminence, 175 feet in height, lying south of the Thames, with a fine pros- 
pect of Windsor Castle in the near distance and of the neighbouring counties on a 
broad and widespread horizon to north, east, and west. Southwards the rolling hills 
of Ascot, still covered with green woods or purple-brown thickets in their season, 
close the vista within a mile. So the site lay on the fringe of the forest, and was 
occupied in medieval times by a chapel of St. Leonard, in royal presentation, known 
in Patent Rolls3 of 1215 and 1321 first as a chapelry and then as the harbourage of a 
hermit, who was allowed to enclose land within the Royal Forest. Doubtless the 
place was solitary enough at most times, even though within sight of Windsor. 
But there were occasions when crowds thronged it, upon such visits to the solitary 
hermit as made piety a pleasure, not perhaps so vivid or prolonged as a Canterbury 
pilgrimage but nolesscolourfuland merry. So, in 1355, Pope Innocent V1 is granting 
an indulgence? to penitents visiting the chapel at Whitsuntide and the feasts of the 
Assumption and of St. Leonard, all associated with the long summer days when 
nature most freely conveys a sense of bountiful mercy. The hermitage was still 
there5 in 1512, and when the old order changed it continued to give its name first 
to the site, as a piece of enclosed land,® and then to a country house of the Duchess 
of Somerset. This house was rebuilt? in 1750 and was for some generations there- 
after known as Gloucester Lodge, until the name of St. Leonard’s Hill was bestowed 
upon it during the Romantic movement, reviving memories of the sanctity of the 
site. Now the country house in turn has been swallowed up in suburban develop- 
ment and the age-old solitude is ended. 

Before the older features are forgotten it is appropriate to record the character of 
this ancient place, a sanctuary just within the forest yet overlooking a wide sweep 
of country. The medieval dedication goes back to the twelfth century in fashion, 
when St. Leonard, popular among the Normans,® was introduced in many a new 
church or chapel. But there is also evidence that the site had an earlier history. 


1 V.C.H. Berkshire, i, 219. 5 Feet of Fines, Berkshire, Mich. 4 Hen. VIII. 
2 Op. cit. ili, 36, 72, 76. 6 Pat. 5 Fas. I, pt. ii; rz Chas. J, pt. xiii. 
3 Rot. Lit. Pat. (Rec. Comm.), i, 128; Ca/. Pat. 7 Lysons, Berkshire, i, 263. 

1317-21, p. 451. 8 Arnold-Forster, Studies in Church Dedications, 


4 Cal. Pap. Lett. iii, 572: Cal. Pap. Petit.i,270. ii, 110. 
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Stukeley records, in a note-book! now the property of this Society, ten Roman coins 
from the site, ranging from Faustina to Valentinian I and covering a series of 
emperors both wide enough and continuous enough to suggest a steady occupation. 
There was also an Iron Age horn-cap from a chariot, as recently noted by Sir Cyril 
Fox, two objects described as trumpets, of which one might indeed be a mouth- 
piece, and two Bronze Age flanged axes, a looped palstave, and a bronze spear-head. 





Fic. 1. Drawing by Stukeley in Soc. Ant. MS. 265 (3) 


The Bronze Age objects seem to have formed a hoard, since Stukeley observes that 
they were ‘found about 10 years agoe at St. Leonard’s Hill near Windsor under 
a stone’. They were then ‘in possession of Robert Butler at the Hermitage’. No 
structural remains appear to have been recorded and the arrangement and wording 
of the note-book suggests that Stukeley saw the relics rather than the site. But in 
any case the record belongs to an age insensitive to all but obvious works in stone 
or earth, and slight indications, which might tell much to a trained eye to-day, can- 
not be expected to figure among the jottings, for which in themselves there is good 
reason to be thankful to Stukeley. Nevertheless, the finds give weighty support to 
the suspicion that the site was occupied before medieval times, just as the dominant 


' Soc. Ant. MS. 265, pp. 10-12. The coins are of Faustina, Lucilla, Caracalla, Gallienus, Carausius, 
Constans, Magnentius, Valens, and Valentinian I. 
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situation and the medieval religious association go far to suggest that the character 
of any earlier occupation would also be religious. An eminence in the woodland 
crowned by a sacred grove and a shrine, however simple, is the setting which analogy 
would provide, though the possibility of proving it is perhaps now excluded. 
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Fic. 2. Frontispiece of Vetusta Monumenta 


The other object from St. Leonard’s is the lamp, found in 1717, which Stukeley 
not only drew but presented to this Society, and which he believed to be Roman, 
in an age which regarded Roman civilization as the zenith of achievement in every 
sphere of ancient activity. The Society adopted the lamp for its badge (fig. 1) and 
for the frontispiece of Vetusta Monumenta (fig. 2), completing the picture by supply- 
ing burning wicks and a stand always figured as less damaged than it was in 
actuality. Once the badge and seal were adopted, the object upon which they were 
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based was taken for granted as one of the Society’s symbols and so remained until 
after the recent war, when a review by our Secretaries of the Society’s possessions 
drew fresh attention to it. 

The lamp (pl. x1) is designed as a circular basin, 18 in. in diameter, from which 
project at quarter-circle positions four open tapered nozzles for wicks. The basin is 
suspended by four legs, each originally ornamented with three strips, and they are 
attached at the top to a circular collar 4 in. in diameter, pierced by a central hole 
for hook or chain, Each leg is then continued above the collar as a horned projec- 
tion, inviting decoration but in fact left plain. The underside of the basin is pro- 
vided with an original central eyelet, now used for a little wooden peg which fixes 
the base in position. This base was 2 in. in diameter, but has lost most of its outer 
bottom flange, above which it rose with low conical sides, pierced with groups of 
three holes in shamrock formation, to a slightly domed top pierced by a central hole 
which now receives the eyelet of the basin and the wooden peg. Even in its present 
damaged condition there is enough of the base left to show that it did not originally 
form part of the lamp, but is a broken fragment from some other object, adapted by 
Stukeley in order to convert the lamp from a hanging-lamp to a table-lamp. It may 
further be observed that the lamp itself shows signs of damage. One leg has snapped 
off at top and bottom and has been repaired by brazing upon it a new leg from the 
suspension ring downwards. The question then arose whether the lamp was in fact 
of Roman type, as Stukeley had supposed, and it was at this point in the considera- 
tion of the object that the writer’s opinion was asked in the hope that an analogy 
might be forthcoming. 

An analogy was not difficult to supply. A recent survey of the contents of the 
Lincoln City and County Museum had brought to light a very similar lamp 
(pl. x11@), with precisely the same arrangements for suspension, four open nozzles 
for lights, and a hook at the bottom corresponding to the eyelet of Stukeley’s piece. 
This Lincoln lamp had already been published in the Archaeological Fournal (vol. x, 
p. 83) and was stated to have been found near the Stonebow, the site of the southern- 
most gate of the Roman town. In general, then, it looked as if there was no reason 
to doubt the Roman origin assigned by Stukeley to his lamp, even if he had 
adapted it for use on a table or desk. The only difficulty which seemed to remain 
was one of detail. 

The Roman multiple oil-lamp is frequently fed from a common central chamber, 
but without exception its nozzles are completely enclosed except for a wick-hole. 
The function of this hole is to hold the wick perfectly upright in order to facilitate 
even burning, trimming, and regulation of length. The wick is not controlled by a 
mechanical winder, as in modern lamps, nor is it ever flat in section, but in other 
respects the Roman lamp comes as near to the modern type as may be. Thus, if 
Stukeley’s lamp with open tapering nozzles is Roman at all, it must be classified not 
as a lamp but as a lamp-holder, in which the so-called nozzles were really each 
intended to carry a separate detachable lamp. But in this case the provision of a 
central basin is meaningless, while the bowls are so ill adapted to take the normal 
form of Roman lamp and so different from the standard Roman lamp-holder as to 
cast grave doubt upon a Roman dating of the piece. 
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It is in fact in the post-Roman age that parallels to this type of nozzle are to be 
found. Tapered nozzles covered with a flat lid of very thin metal, either hinged or 
clipped over the top, are a regular feature of medieval oil-lamps, the ancestors of the 
Scottish ‘cruizie’; and on the continent suspended types akin to Stukeley’s lamp are 
common. In France this type is known as the Picardy or Flemish lamp, of which a 


Fic. 3. Brass lamp from near Fic. 4. Fifteenth-century lamp from Fic. 5. Lamp from the 
Verdun, drawn by Mr. D’Allemagne, Histoire du luminaire river Seine, from 
J. Seymour Lindsay, F.S.A., D’Allemagne, Histoire 
in 1916 (4) du luminaire 


typical example from near Verdun, drawn by our Fellow Mr. J. Seymour Lindsay 
while on active service in 1916, is here figured (fig. 3). It is closely matched by another 
lamp (fig. 5) found in the river Seine and figured in D’Allemagne (p. 151)! along- 
side a six-nozzled lamp of the same general character from the same source. 
Further, it is clear that the pattern lasted a long time. An early example, now in the 
Guildhall Museum of the City of London (pl. x11 4), has an elaborate central tower 
with pierced decoration in late-Romanesque style, and came from All Hallows’, 
Lombard Street. A later example, with a fifteenth-century votive inscription and 
heraldic decoration, is illustrated by D’Allemagne (p. 188) and described as a 
lampe flamande (fig. 4). There is thus no doubt in what age the lamp is to be 
placed. It is certainly medieval and may well belong to the fourteenth century 


1 D’Allemagne, Histoire du luminaire, Paris, 1891. I owe this and other references to the work to the 
kindness of Mr. John Charlton, F.S.A. 
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when the hermit’s chapel of St. Leonard had become so popular as to secure a 
special dispensation of papal grace. 

Three comments remain to be added. The first concerns the Lincoln lamp. This 
piece, too, can be dismissed from the Roman category upon independent grounds. 
A contemporary newspaper account! of its discovery reveals that it was found just 
outside the Stonebow, on the site of the medieval fosse, a situation into which 
Roman material could not be expected to have found its way. This disposes of 
an apparent contradiction. It is, however, a curious and interesting fact that the 
Lincoln and Windsor lamps have both sustained the same kind of damage. Each 
has lost one leg of their suspension and this calls for special comment. The cause 
of the trouble is not in fact an external one, but due to a common fault of design. 
Medieval lamps of this kind, which had no enclosed nozzle for their oil-impregnated 
wicks, tended to shed oil over their edges: and such leaking oil was caught, for 
economy or convenience, in a little spouted dish suspended from the central hook 
or eyelet on the bottom of the main lamp. The addition of this hanging receptacle 
not only explains the presence of the hook or eye, but upsets even suspension of the 
lamp. Its effect is slightly to unbalance the main lamp and so to subject one arm of 
its tower regularly to more heat than the others: and the uneven tension of the 
metal due to unequal heat expansion would cause the overheated arm ultimately to 
snap. Some of the decoration on one side of the Guildhall lamp has snapped off 
owing to the same cause. If, however, the lower dish were really carefully designed 
so as to permit even suspension the accident would not happen. It has not occurred, 
for example, upon a lamp precisely similar to those of Lincoln and Windsor seen by 
the writer in the Royal Leiden Museum of Antiquities in Holland in December 
1947. Incidentally, this Dutch example provides another useful corroboration of 
the medieval dating. Like the English pieces it happens to come from a site which 
has yielded both Roman and medieval antiquities: but Dr. W. C. Braat, with whom 
it was possible to discuss the date, had no doubt whatever about the medieval 
ascription and placed the Leiden lamp in the fourteenth century. 


' Lincoln, Rutland and Stamford Mercury, 4 February 1853. 





THOMAS DE HOUGHTON: A ROYAL CARPENTER 
OF THE LATER THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


By A. J. Taytor, F.S.A. 


Mucu attention has been paid in recent years to the careers and conditions of 
service of some of the foremost English royal masons of the later medieval period, 
The craftsmen in wood, however, are on the whole less well known, partly, per- 
haps, because their medium is less durable than the mason’s and therefore relatively 
fewer outstanding examples of their work have survived to witness to their skill, 
Carpenters of the capacity of Hugh Herland and timber work of the scale and 
quality of Westminster Hall roof are exceptions that prove the rule. There is, 
however, no lack of documentary evidence, the great bulk of it still unpublished, 
for the activities of many royal carpenters in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
But the details are scattered in works accounts and wardrobe books, Liberate and 
Memoranda rolls, and until these prolific sources are searched systematically for 
the almost limitless information they contain, the foundation for any authoritative 
general work on medieval English building craftsmen will scarcely have been laid, 
Such a search has yet to be undertaken. Meanwhile, the purpose of the present 
note is to illustrate the general problem and the nature of some of the available 
sources by collating facts about a single craftsman that have come to light more or 
less accidentally in the course of research directed to another objective. 

Master Thomas de Houghton, carpentarius, appears to have held an established 
position in the royal service for rather more than twenty years. He was appointed 
to it on 25th July 1290. His wage was then settled at 4}¢. a day and he was also, 
as was usual, to receive a clothing allowance, fixed at 205. a year.! The wage was 
to be the same whether he was with the court or away from it, an arrangement 
contrasting with that by which senior royal masons and ingeniatores commonly 
received double wages to cover their expenses when travelling extra curiam. His 
employment began less than a week later, on 31st July, from which date we find 
him in charge of the timber side of certain works at the palace of Westminster, 
Master Richard de Crundale being the chief mason and the king’s sergeant, John 
le Convers, acting as clerk of works. Wages totalling 425., i.e. 44d. a day from 
31st July 1290 to the end of the 18th regnal year on 19th November following, 
were paid at intervals to ‘Magistro Thome de Octon carpentario’. The work con- 
sisted of repairs to the foundations of the king’s Great Chamber and the shoots 
(turelle) therefrom to the Thames. Houghton purchased timber at Kingston, and 
arranged and paid for its carriage to the water preparatory to its shipment by river 


1 P.R.O. Chancery Miscellanea 4/5 (Wardrobe percipiet per diem tam infra Curiam quam extra 
Book, 18 Edw. I), f. 292.: ‘xxvt° die Julii anno _ .iiij.d.ob. cum laboraverit in servicio Regis, et 
presenti admissus fuit ad vadia Regis Magister capiet per annum pro roba .xx.s. Et fuit ista ordi- 
Thomas de Houghton, Carpentarius, qui amodo _nacio facta apud Langel’ die predicto.’ 
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to Westminster; amongst other items were great logs “emptis per Magistrum 
Thomam de Octon’ ad faciendum subpoayles ad sustentacionem muros lapideos 
dictorum fundamentorum’. Some of the work was let to Simon de Mickleham ad 
tascam, the contract being made ‘in presencia Magistrorum Ricardi de Crondel et 
Thome de Octon et Johannis le Conuers’.! In 1292 Houghton was himself build- 
ing a stable at the palace mews and carrying out alterations to the kitchen, both of 
them contract jobs for which he was allowed payment in excess of the original 
agreement. 

From the autumn of 1292 Houghton was engaged for about a year at West- 
minster Abbey on work connected with the erection of the tomb of Eleanor of 
Castile, being responsible for the carved screen and canopy which formed the 
chantry within which the tomb was originally enclosed.3 In the early stages he 
made the bier, and also the trestles and scaffold required for hoisting the queen’s 
effigy. Usually at this time he is referred to simply as ‘Magister Thomas le 
Carpenter’ or ‘Magister Thomas de Hocton’ Carpentarius’; but in two instances, 
instead of carpentarius the qualifying word is ingeniarius. For his work in connexion 
with the royal tomb Houghton received payments during 1292-3 amounting to 
over £20, a sum equal to nearly four times a full year’s wages at the daily rate 
agreed in 1290. There is evidence, though, that about the time he began to work 
at the abbey his status was improved and his employment placed on a more formal 
and permanent footing. On 23rd October 1292 he came before the Exchequer 
with sureties who pledged that he would well and faithfully serve the king in the 
office of carpentry; that he would be obedient to the precepts of the treasurer and 
of his other superiors; that he would consent to no dishonest or corrupt practice, 


and that if any such came to his knowledge he would inform the treasurer thereof 
without delay. Master Thomas himself thereupon undertook on oath that he 
would do all these things.* 


the library of the Society of Antiquaries, 75. H); 
for Houghton’s part in the erection of the queen’s 
tomb and ancillary works, see also pp. 118, 121, 
122, 125, 127, 134. 

4 ‘Magister Thomas de Hoctone Carpentarius 
venit coram Baronibus ad scaccarium .xxiij®. die 
Octobris anno .xx°. et inuenit Manucaptores sub- 
scriptos, qui presentes coram Thesaurario manu- 

iij.s. ilij.d.? ceperunt pro predicto Thome quod bene et fide- 

liter deserviet Regi in officio Carpentarie et obediens 
erit preceptis Thesaurarii et aliorum superiorum 
suorum, et quod nulli falsitati vel pravitati con- 
Lxvj.s. viij.d.’ _senciet, set si quam sciuerit eam Thesaurario dicet 


1 P.R.O. Exchequer Accounts 468/2, mm. 3-7. 

2 Ibid. 468/6, mm. 1 and 6: 

‘Thome Carpentario in partem 
solucionis .xvj. marc’ pro con- 
structione stabuli ad mutas . 

‘Item Eidem pro Latere Co- 
quine ad emendacionem 
conuencionis sue per R. de 
Colebrok 

‘Thome Carpentario pro aug- 
mentacionestabuliapud mutas 
ultra primam conuencionem 


suam per R. de Colebrok 


Liij.s iiij.d’ 


3 ‘Item, Magistro Thome de Hocton’, Carpen- 
tario, in partem solucionis pro factura Barrer’ et 
cooperculi supra ymaginem Regine apud West- 
monasterium faciendi—Lx.s.’ (Accounts of the 
Executors of Eleanor of Castile in Manners and 
Household Expenses of England in the 13th and 15th 
Centuries (Roxburghe Club, 1841), p. 123, cor- 
rected from the photostat of the original account in 


sine dilacione, videlicet Thomam de Carroun Car- 
bonell’ servientem Regis, Galfridum Cissorem 
Regis, Johannem le Conuers, Magistrum Johannem 
de Ledes, Jacobum de Eggemere hostiarium de 
scaccario, et Magistrum Robertum de Colebrok’ 
Carpentarium. Et predictus Magister Thomas pre- 
dicto die fecit sacramentum ad scaccarium coram 
predictis Baronibus ad omnia predicta facienda in 
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When we next hear of him, eighteen months after the last payment for his work 
at the abbey, Houghton is employed at the new castle of Beaumaris in Anglesey, 
He was there as early as 17th April 1295, when preparatory work on the site had 
been in progress for only a matter of days, and was paid £3 there for the wages of 
carpenters engaged on making springalia.! Throughout May and June and into 
July he was one of two ingeniatores, with the status of “esquires at arms’, engaged 
at Beaumaris on repairing ingenia, his wages now being 9d. a day. On Ist August 
he received a prest of £7. 195. 4d. to cover the carriage of springalia and bolts, the 
purchase of boxes to put the bolts in, and the wages for eight days of two master 
carpenters, twenty-two carpenters, and three smiths.3 Two months later he was 
sent to Cumberland to build four engines of war in Inglewood Forest;* he took 
with him six carpenters and two smiths from London, and received by his own 
hands at Wingham, Kent, a prest of £5 for the party’s expenses.5 Whether these 
engines were for use at Beaumaris and whether Houghton returned there is not 
known. Work on the castle was suspended in the summer of 1298, when there is 
evidence for a general transfer of technical as well as military personnel from Wales 
to Scotland. 

In this new sphere Houghton seems still to have been mainly employed on the 
building of engines, and in September 1298, with other carpenters, he shipped a 
consignment of his products from Skinburness, the port of Carlisle, to Ayr.® In 
February 1300, as ‘Master Thomas the engineer’, he was with the army in Edin- 
burgh Castle.7 In 1302 he was one of the two chief master carpenters in charge of 
the construction of Linlithgow peel, having as his partner a north-countryman, 
Adam of Glasson. Both were paid at the rate of 1s. a day and are referred to 
together in the works accounts as magistri operacionum® Relations between the 
two men cannot have been entirely harmonious, for while the work was in progress 
(Oct. 1302) Thomas was involved in litigation over the alleged theft by Adam of 
a plumb-line belonging to a certain Christine of Edinburgh for whom Houghton 
was a surety.? The case was tried in the court of Linlithgow by Master James of 
St. George, the architect of the Linlithgow works,!° acting as deputy for Sir William 
de Felton, the military governor of the town." Association with these names gives 


30 


forma predicta.’ (P.R.O. Exch. Memoranda Rolls, 4 Cal. Close Rolls, 1288-96, p. 433. 

20-1 Edw. I, L.T.R. 64, m. 3d., K.R. 66, m. 5d.). 5 Exch. Misc. Books 202, f. 46. 

Most, possibly all, of the mainpernours ranked as © Exch. Accts. 369/11, f. 58. 

king’s sergeants, and it may be that we have here 7 Bain, Ca/. Docts. Scotd. ii, p. 289. 

the record of Houghton’s formal admission to that 8 Exch. Accts. 482/20 and 21. They were 


status as a sergeant-carpenter. Whether by virtue 
of this he held any land in sergeanty in addition to 
his money wage is unknown. John of Leeds (Kent) 
was a master mason (cf. Lethaby, Westminster 
Abbey and the King’s Craftsmen, pp. 174, 179) and 
John le Convers is generally mentioned in a works 
context (cf. Tout, Chapters, vol. ii, pp. §3 n. 3, 163). 

1 Exch. Misc. Books 202 (Wardrobe Book, 23 
Edw. I), f. 40. 

2 Pipe Roll no. 158, last m. but one. 

3 Exch. Misc. Books 202, f. §2. 


appointed on 12th February 1302: ‘et Mestre 
Thomas de Houghton et Mestre Adam de Glasham 
deusent estre Mestres de la Charpenterie au dit 
lieu’: idid. 9/30, no. 15). 

9 Stevenson, Docts. illustr. of Hist. of Scotl., 
vol. ii, pp. 394-8; the date is incorrectly given as 
1299. 

10 That this was so is shown quite clearly by 
Exch. Accts. 482/21 and 9/30, no. 15. 

11 Stevenson, op. cit. li, p. 394. 
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athread of continuity to Houghton’s activities, for all three men had been present 
together at the beginnings of Beaumaris Castle in 1295, Felton as its first constable, 
St. George as chief master mason and master of the works, and Houghton as a 
master carpenter. 

Houghton was with the court at Dunfermline in November 1303! and through 
most of January and February 1304.2, On 20th March the king sent orders to the 
constable of Edinburgh ‘to see that Master Thomas the King’s engineer takes in 
the wood of Neubotel all the timber he needs for the repair of the engines at Edin- 
burgh’.3 By this time plans were being pressed forward for the coming siege of 
Stirling Castle. In that classic operation he was the senior of seven master carpenters, 
all of whom received a daily wage of 15. and who between them directed the labours 
of a force of eighty to ninety carpenters and sawyers.t Houghton’s employment 
at Stirling can be traced continuously from 17th April, a few days before the siege 
began, until 1st August, a week after the castle’s surrender. While he supervised 
the construction of the siege engines, another builder transferred from Wales was 
in charge of the manufacture of their ammunition. This was Master Walter of 
Hereford, temporarily detached from the post of chief master mason at Caernarvon 
Castle; to him payments were made at Stirling throughout June and July to cover 
the wages of an unspecified number of quarrymen ‘frangencium petras ad quarrer’ 
pro ingeniis Regis apud Striuelyn’.s Behind the scenes, co-ordinating and directing 
the efforts of masons and carpenters alike, and very probably under the king the 
guiding mind of the whole siege operation, was Master James of St. George, 
builder of the north Wales castles and, as a mass of evidence shows, holding a 
position from 1278 to ¢. 1307 which could fairly be described as ‘senior chief 
architect (fortifications)’. We have already noted him as Houghton’s superior 
at Beaumaris and Linlithgow; his presence at Stirling can be vouched for on 
25th April 1304,° while special arrangements for his pay covering the whole 
period of the siege imply that he was there throughout the operation.7 When 
the siege was over, the carpenters remained for a week (23rd July to 1st August) 
to dismantle the engines, Thomas de Houghton and two assistants working on 
the engine nicknamed ‘Lincoln’.® 

In March 1305 Houghton was back at Westminster, but there is no evidence 


1 Exch. Accts. 364/13, f. 98z. 

2 B.M. Add. MS. 35293 (Wardrobe Book), 
f. 81. 

3 Bain, Ca/. Docts. Scott. ii, p. 384. 

4 The masters were: Thomas de Houghton, Regi- 
nald Ingeniator, Robert de Bonekyl, Nicholas de 
Botheuill, Adam de Glasham, Stephen Ingeniator 
de Northampton, and Robert de Bedeford. Hough- 
ton heads the list on four out of the five occasions 
on which the names are given; on two other occa- 
sions payment is made ‘ Magistro Thome de Hough- 
ton et .vj. sociis suis magistris carpentariis’. These 
seven, with their 80-odd employees, were the men 
on the spot; there were also 70 masons engaged in 
the siegeworks, led by Masters Giles de Thurmaston 


and Everard of Appleby. Besides all these a force of 
woodsmen administered by a Welsh friendly, Sir 
Owen de Montgomery, was busy throughout the 
siege making wicker-work (c/iae) for mantlets and 
hurdles in Stirling forest; their numbers seldom 
dropped below 150, and reached a peak of 200 on 
6th May (B.M. Add. MS. 8835 (Wardrobe Book, 
32 Edw. I), ff. 86-95 passim. 

5 B.M. Add. MS. 35293, f. 382. 

6 Jbid., f. 480. 

7 B.M. Add. MS. 8835, f. 39. 

8 Exch. Accts. 11/15, m. 7; cf. Bain, Ca/. Docts. 
Scotl. ii, p. 420. 

9 B.M. Add. MS. 35293, f. 81. 
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as to how he was employed or how long he stayed. When we next hear of him, 
more than a year later, he is again on military service in Scotland. On 3rd Septem- 
ber 1306, as ‘Magister Thomas de Houghton, Ingeniator’, he was sent by the 
king from Newborough in Tyndale to join Edward prince of Wales, then engaged 
in besieging the castle of Kildrummy in Mar.! Whether it was Houghton’s pro- 
fessional skill with the siege engines that turned the scale we do not know, but at 
all events a messenger who reached the king ten days later at Haltwhistle was hand- 
somely rewarded with a gift of 10 marks ‘pro bonis rumoribus quos Regi detulit 
de capcione castri de Kyndromyn per dominum Edwardum filium Regis Principem 
Wallie et exercitum suum’.? 

Houghton was next employed for a short time on building works at Carlisle 
Castle, after which he appears to have left the royal service.3 His successor at 
Carlisle was a Cistercian, Brother Robert of Holm Cultram, who had assisted him 
in shipping engines to Ayr in 1298.4 It seems, however, that Houghton’s retire- 
ment did not amount to anything more than a withdrawal from service with the 
army on the Scottish border, for in November 1307 we find him in the south again, 
selecting timber for works at Dover Castle.5 Some four years later, as Thomas the 
king’s engineer, he directed the construction of four engines and six springalds at 
the Tower of London ‘which the king has ordered to be made without delay for 
the security of the Tower and the city’ (February 1312).° 

This is the last reference to Thomas de Houghton that has come to light, and 
his subsequent disappearance from the records may be taken to indicate his death 
or final retirement from the royal service at about this time.7 The career we have 
traced is not without interest. It illustrates the extent to which at the close of the 
thirteenth century a professional man might be required to practise his craft in a 
variety of places from one end of the land to the other. It provides one more 
illustration of the versatility of the medieval builder, who could turn his hand with 
equal facility to underpinning the foundations of the king’s Great Chamber and 
constructing stables in the Palace of Westminster, executing a screen and canopy 
for a royal tomb at Westminster Abbey, erecting major fortifications in timber 
at Linlithgow, making siege engines to reduce Stirling Castle, or doing the wood- 
work of ordinary building construction at Carlisle and Dover. The kind of details 
that have been sketched for Houghton are typical and could be recovered for 
several of his contemporaries. 

It is unfortunate that we have had to deal with a surname that gives little clue to 


1 Exch. Accts. 369/11 (Wardrobe Book, 34 
Edw. I), f. 96. 

2 Ibid., f. 96v.; cf. Bain, Cal. Docts. Scot?. ii, 
P- 490. 

3‘. . . facez allower a taunt pur les gages frere 
Robert de Holmcoltram, Mestre Charpenter et 
engyneur, qui nous feismes mettre en le lieu Mestre 
Thomas de Hoghton, chescune semeine come le dit 
Thomas prist auaunt son partir de nostre seruice, 
et li facez aussint allouer taunt pur les gages Meistre 
Johan le Mazun, Mestre de son mestier de nos dites 


oueraignes, come le dit Mestre Thomas prist auaunt 
son partir de nostre seruice auauntdite . . .,—writ of 
3rd May 1309 (Exch. K.R. Memoranda Rolls, 
no. 82, m. 36d.). 

4 Exch. Accts. 369/11, f. 58. 

5 Cal. Close Rolls, 1307-13, p. II. 

6 Jbid., p. 399. 

7 A long list of carpenters in the royal service in 
1316 makes no mention of Houghton (Society of 
Antiquaries MS. 120 (Wardrobe Book, 10 Edw. II), 
ff. 59 and 63). 
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its bearer’s provenance. The Dictionary of English Place-Names refers to no less than 
twenty-nine Houghtons, scattered over fifteen counties of England,! and even this is 
not a complete list. ‘Houghton’ is the form in which Master Thomas’s name is most 
commonly written, and the presence in the royal service, before and after 1300, of a 
relatively large number of building craftsmen with Bedfordshire names? might be 
regarded as pointing to one of the Bedfordshire Houghtons as the place of his 
origin. Other forms in which his name appears are Hoghton, Hocghton, Hocton, 
Houtton,3 Octon, and, on one occasion only, Hokynton.* It would be unwise to 
lay stress on a single example, but, if Hokynton is a genuine variant and not a mere 
scribal vagary, it suggests that the family may have come either from Uckingtons 
near Tewkesbury or Oakington® near Cambridge. Without further evidence, 
however, the matter must remain in the realm of speculation. 


1 3rd edn. (1947), pp. 241-2. 3 Chancery Miscellanea, 22/3, no. 31, misread 
2 e.g. Robert of Bedford, carpenter; Walter of by Bain, Ca/. Docts. Scot/. ii, no. 1306, as “Honi- 
Dunstable, carpenter; Adam, Henry, Hugh, Simon, tone’. 
Thomas, Walter, and William of Pavenham, masons; 4 Manners and Household Expenses (Roxburghe 
Adam, Simon, and Thomas of Felmersham, masons; Club, 1841), p. 121. 
Adam and John of Radwell, masons; Nicholas of 5 Dictionary of English Place-Names, p. 462. 
Radwell, clerk of works. © Place-Names of Cambridgeshire, p. 182. 





BRONZE AGE BARROWS ON CHARMY DOWN AND 
LANSDOWN, SOMERSET 


By Auprey Witu1ams, F.S.A. 
I. CHARMY DOWN: BARROWS 1 AND 2 


THE SITE 
Cuarmy Down is a plateau three miles north-east of Bath (fig. 1, 1), east of the 


Bath—Tetbury road. About a square mile in extent it has a general height of well 
over 600 ft. To the north the scarp falls swiftly, on the east more gently, to the 
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Fic. 1. Based on Ordnance Survey maps by permission of the Controller of H.M. Stationery Office 


wooded valley of St. Catherine’s Brook, a tributary of the Bristol Avon and the 
modern Somerset—Gloucester boundary. At the foot of the steep western scarp a 
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second stream flows south to the Avon. On the south Chilcombe Bottom separates 
Charmy Down from Solsbury Hill, distinguished by its Iron Age earthwork. The 
underlying rock is oolite, a southward continuation of the Cotswold formation. 

Until 1940 there were two groups of barrows on Charmy Down. The excava- 
tion by the Ancient Monuments Department of the Ministry of Works, in 1941, 
of the westerly group (fig. 1, 2, A), about } mile east-south-east of Hartley Farm, is 
here described. The bigger, Tumpy Field, group (fig. 1, 2, B), $ mile to the east, 
had been examined in 1940.1 Neither group appears on the O.S. 6-in. sheet 
(Somerset 8 NW.), but two barrows on Charmy Down are marked on Mrs. Dob- 
son’s map of Bronze Age Somerset.?, The journals of the Reverend John Skinner,3 
1822, make no mention of group A, though group B is fully described. Reference 
to group A as ‘a horse-shoe shaped mound previously opened’ occurs in Tunstall’s 
Rambles about Bath, 4th edition, 1856, and is repeated in Peach’s 7th edition of 
that work in 1876. All the barrows have now disappeared. 

Superficially the site appeared as one low oval mound, rather higher and wider 
at its south end and tailing away to the north. It measured 107 ft. north to south 
by 80 ft. (maximum) east to west. Its greatest height above the present surface was 
18 in. from the south, 4 ft. from the declining ground on the north. 


THE ExcavaTION 


Excavation, starting with a cutting on the long axis of the mound, showed that 
the turf concealed two separate monuments, a small cairn to the north (fig. 2, 1) and 
a composite barrow to the south (fig. 2, 2). The cairn was completely exposed and 
removed. Of the barrow the two south quadrants and the whole of the central area 
were uncovered. Radial cuttings in the remaining portions of the north quadrants 
corroborated the evidence from the fully excavated area. 

Throughout the site natural soil was a stiff yellow-brown loam with small stones. 
The first long cutting (fig. 3, caB) showed this soil to be 12 in. deep over the oolite. 
The transverse east to west sections through the mounds (fig. 3, Dg, for barrow 2) 
revealed an interesting difference. On the east and west the rock had been stripped 
of loam and dressed so that it sloped sharply away from the flat central area of each 
barrow. In trial holes beyond the limits of the drawn sections the normal sequence 
of loam-with-pebbles over the rock reappeared. Evidently a slight flat-topped lift 
in the ground had been improved upon to form a ridge giving prominence to the 
centres of the mounds. As the ground between the mounds showed, when tested, 
similar treatment it may be assumed that the whole ridge was prepared at one time. 
This suggests that the two monuments were roughly contemporary; probably 
barrow 2 was built first in that it has claimed all the loam derived from the prepara- 
tion of the ridge. 

Barrow 1 (pl. x111, a). The cairn generally had been robbed to its basal layer and 
in many places even that had disappeared. Towards the centre two large slabs of 
oolite, one partly visible above the turf, overlay this skin of stones. There is no 


' To be published by Mr. W. F. Grimes. 3 B.M. Add. MS. 33671. 
P 
? County Arch. Series, Somerset, pp. 68-9. 
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reason to suppose that these slabs had been moved from a more central position; 
here as in the neighbouring barrow such slabs seem to have been used without 
especial significance. 

The central area was defined by a revetting wall of stones rather larger than 
those used elsewhere. The enclosure was almost circular (19 ft. by 18 ft.), its lack 
of symmetry resulting from short stretches of stones aligned rather than laid on a 
curve. Gaps due to robbing destroyed any evidence that might have existed for an 
original entrance break. The outer face of the wall had as protection thin slabs of 
oolite placed vertically. The heel of each slab was slightly sunk in natural soil, 
more, it appeared, as the result of its own weight under the pressure of overlying 
material than from deliberate setting. This was borne out by the fact that one slab 
which had tilted back against the wall had no socket at all. Even allowing for 
robbing it is unlikely that these slabs ever formed a continuous circle; in places the 
extra-revetment material touched the outer face of the wall. 

What little survived of this extra-revetment material was pitched up towards the 
wall-face. Presumably it originally covered the wall and merged with the pitched 
material of the central area. There was no sign in the small space between the two 
sites (at point a of section caB), where its edge might have survived, of any covering 
earth mound. The monument was built as a cairn measuring 32 ft. across. 

The stones of the central area were pitched up towards a point about 1 ft. west 
of the geometric centre of the site. Here, on the old surface, stood a food-vessel of 
Abercromby’s type 3 (fig. 4, 1). A small slab of oolite covered its mouth. In it and 
round its base were a few handfuls of powdery charcoal and crushed bones, indica- 
tive of cremation in another place. 

To the north, just inside the revetting wall and beneath stones pitched up 
towards the centre, lay a shallow oval pit (6 ft. by 3 ft. by 6 in. deep) containing a 
beaker burial. The pit was filled level with the old surface with blackish loose soil. 
The fact that pitched-up stones ran over the pit is important in that it points to 
contemporaneity for the beaker and food-vessel burials here. 

The skeleton in the pit had suffered considerable disturbance, probably by 
rabbits or rodents, in that the contents of the pit appeared to have been churned up 
without being removed, though many of the smaller bones had disappeared and the 
larger ones were defective. The only clues to the original position of the body were 
remains of thigh-bones slanting north to west across the north end of the pit and 
fragments of cranium and jaw confined to a small area against the south-west side of 
the pit. These suggested flexed burial with the head to the south, both head and 
legs being turned to the left. The only identifiable bones were parts of the long 
bones, pelvic girdle, and skull. Little can be said of them. Mr. L. F. Cowley 
reports that part of the right side of the palate with premolars 1 and 2 and molars 
I and 2 points to the body being that of a young person. Sex and stature cannot be 
ascertained. A portion of the tibia measured at the level of the anterior foramen 
gave a platycnemic index of 64:8, which indicates that flattening was very marked. 

The grave-goods comprised a beaker of Abercromby’s A2 type, a small bronze 
knife-dagger, and a bead of Kimmeridge shale. The beaker fragments lay scattered 
on the floor of the pit beside the thigh-bones. Many were missing, but enough 
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remained to indicate form and decoration (fig. 4, 2). Both bead and dagger (fig. 4, 

and 4) came from the floor of the pit alongside a mass of broken rib-bones: they 
had evidently been laid beside the body. The bead may be the sole survivor of 
several or even a whole necklace, the rest having been carried off with the small 
bones and scraps of beaker. 

To sum up, two burials, one an inhumation with a beaker, the other a cremation 
with a food-vessel, were deposited, one in, the other on, the old surface before the 
cairn was built. The food-vessel occupied the important near-central position. The 
cairn covering the central area had a retaining wall, of which the outer face was 
protected by vertical slabs and masked by extra-revetment materials. 

Barrow 2 (pl. xu, 4). There was no structural linking of the two barrows, though 
where they came nearest to touching their margins were only 3 ft. 6 in. apart. 

The centre of barrow 2 had previously been dug out and infilled with a mixture 
of dark brown soil and small stones. This investigation coupled with stone-robbing 
caused some uncertainty as to the complete form of the barrow. It could, however, 
be seen to have three distinct elements. 

1. A walled cairn, 27 ft. by 23 ft., covered the flat central area. What little 
remained of the material inside the wall was entirely small stones such as would 
derive from the natural loam. The smallish oolite slabs of the wall survived to a 
height of three courses, about 18 in. high at most. There may or may not have been 
an entrance break. 

2. An earth mound with a retaining wall and stone capping encircled, and 
probably originally covered, the walled cairn. The distance between the inner and 
the outer wall varied from g to 14 ft. The yellow-brown loam of the mound pre- 
sumably derived from the stripped surfaces of the ridge east and west of the flat 
central areas of both barrows. This soil was free of pebbles, these having been used 
for the walled cairn. The slabs of the wall were uniformly bigger than those of the 
inner wall. Not more than two courses, giving a height of 12-18 in., remained. As 
in barrow 1, the wall was protected externally by slabs on end, again slightly sunk 
in the old surface but not deliberately set. Again, too, the slabs were intermittent 
with extra-revetment material occasionally coming right up to the wall face. Very 
little of the stone capping over the mound survived but it suggests, particularly in 
section cA, that the mound was never of great height, probably barely 3 ft. high. 

3. Extra-revetment material encircled the outer wall, bringing the total diameter 
of the barrow to 71 ft. These stones were pitched up towards the wall face and may 
be assumed to have masked the wall and continued upwards as stone capping over 
the earth mound. Owing to the dressing of the rock on the east and west the pitch 
of the stones there was steep (fig. 3, DE) and they would quickly have concealed a 
low revetting wall. In two places several particularly big slabs of oolite (4 ft. by 
2 ft., or less) occurred, but proved to have no especial significance. The perforation 
through one slab in the south-west quadrant was due to the weathering properties 
of the oolite. 

Some feet off the centre of the barrow traces of what seemed to be a cremation 
burial were found. A deposit, about 3 ft. in diameter and 3 in. deep, of finely 
crushed charcoal lay on the slightly hollowed old surface. A few diminutive scraps 
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of calcined bone and a well-worked convex flint scraper (fig. 4, 5) came from this 
powdery mass. The absence of pottery might be accounted for by the earlier 
opening of the barrow. 

On the old surface immediately outside the cairn wall in the south-west quadrant 
and beneath the undisturbed earth mound was a hearth. Black ash, charcoal, and 
reddish soil, the whole about 3 in. deep, covered cracked and discoloured loam, 
The burned area, of irregular outline, ran with the wall a distance of 10 ft. The 
hearth must have been used after the building of the cairn and before the erection 
of the earth mound. 

At two points, under the central cairn on the north-east and beneath the extra- 
revetment material to the south-east, were found remains of pig. Mr. L. F. Cowley 
considers some of the bones to represent immature animals. 


Tue Finps 
Barrow 1 (fig. 4, 1-4) 

1. Food-vessel of thick pale buff ware with smooth surface; vertical rim, bevelled 
internally; concave neck and well-marked shoulder. Decoration consists of bifid 
stabs, apparently executed with a bird-bone, on rim and above shoulder. Aber- 
cromby’s type 3; closely resembling a food-vessel from Garrowby Wold, East 
Riding (Abercromby, Bronze Age Pottery, i, pl. xxx, 27), though there handled. 
Similar decoration occurs on a type 3 food-vessel from Barrow Wilsford G 74 
(Wilts. Arch. Mag., xviii, pl. 1v) and on a sub-type of Abercromby’s type 2 at Fargo 
Plantation, near Stonehenge (éid., pl. 111). 

2. Beaker of polished ware. Abercromby’s type A2. Decorated with zones of 
vertical and oblique lines, all in notched technique, though the notches are badly 
worn in the verticals. The rim is missing, but the pot would hardly be much higher 
than as shown; possibly an upper border of obliques might be inserted above the 
second zone of verticals. In the lowest zone the verticals are carelessly executed. 
The decoration is unusual for an A beaker; the simple zonal pattern is more 
characteristic of type B. There are, however, other Somerset instances of A beakers 
with zonal decoration, at Gorsey Bigbury (Proc. Univ. Bristol Spelaeo. Soc., v, fig. 14, 
26) and at Corston (ibid. iv, pl. v1), possibly the results of contact with Wessex B 
beaker folk in this area. A perforated fragment from the base is reminiscent of 
Gorsey Bigbury beaker no. 10 (éid., pl. x1), though here the hole is cylindrical 
and made from inside, there counter-sunk. 

3. Bead of Kimmeridge shale, barrel-shaped; decorated with girth grooves at 
top and bottom and vertical grooves between. Cf. Devizes Mus. Cat., Part I, fig. 
225, 3, typical of finds from various Wiltshire barrows. 

4. Small bronze knife-dagger, with plain blade and rounded butt with two rivet- 
holes (broken); straight hafting-mark. 


Barrow 2 (fig. 4, 5) 


Convex flint scraper, mottled grey-blue patination, retaining cortex at base; good 
fairly steep working of normal Bronze Age type. 
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GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


The two monuments were built close together but as separate entities on a 
small ridge especially prepared for this purpose. They appeared to be contemporary, 
The south mound having been disturbed, dating for the site depends on the grave- 
goods from the two burials in the north cairn. As has been seen these, again, were 
contemporary. The overlapping of beaker and food-vessel, with its implication of 
contact if not fusion between invader and native elements, suggests a date late in the 
Early Bronze Age. With this the form of the beaker accords. Both food-vessel and 
A beaker might be expected to take some time to reach this westerly area, which is 
remote from the original sources of their cultures. 

The problem of the chronological relationship between beaker and food-vessel 
cultures is a difficult one.! There seems to have been overlap between them in 
certain areas, but usually food-vessels followed beakers. Where burials of both 
types precede the building of the cairn or barrow they must be broadly contemporary, 
and taking into account the emphasis laid on the centre point in planning and con- 
structing round barrows it may be assumed that the burial at or nearest that point is 
of primary importance. It is unusual to find, as at Charmy Down 1, the food- 
vessel taking pride of place. A similar arrangement, in more elaborate form, 
occurred at Ganton, East Riding,” where a central grave contained a food-vessel 
with inhumations while a beaker and further food-vessels lay in or on the natural 
surface at some distance from the centre. There is a possible southern example of 
overlap at Fargo Plantation, near Stonehenge.? At intervals across the floor of a 
central grave lay three burials, an inhumation with a beaker and two cremations, 
one with a food-vessel, the other without associations. The excavator considered 
the reduced state of the skeleton, with only the loss of the skull attributable to dis- 
turbance for a later insertion, to admit some doubt as to the chronological relation- 
ship of the interments. Whatever the explanation of the incomplete skeleton the 
fact that a continuous layer of chalk rubble overlay all three burials would seem to 
vouch for their contemporaneity. The evidence of this Wiltshire site is now cor- 
roborated by Charmy Down 1. 

Structurally the site adds little to our knowledge of Bronze Age barrow-building 
technique. The use of revetting walls in cairns and barrows has been amply 
demonstrated in south-west Britain and in south Wales as an extension of that area. 
The closest analogy to the Charmy Down north cairn is a recently excavated Middle 
Bronze Age Cotswold site, Hampnett 1.4 There too the cairn wall has protective 
vertical slabs masked by extra revetment material. Nearer to hand, Charmy Down 6 
has a similar wall, but peculiar in that it runs only half-way round the central area, 
while at Hampton Down a wall, 1 ft. wide, enclosed an area 40 ft. in diameter. 
The walled central cairn, in more impressive form, was first recognized in an Early 
Bronze Age barrow at Wick, Somerset, for which Scandinavian parallels have been 


1 Bronze Age Pottery, i, 97 ff.; Kitson Clark, 4 Information from Mr. W. F. Grimes. 

Arch. Fourn. 1937, pp. 62 ff. 5 Proc. Som. Arch. Soc., Bath Branch, 1905, 
2 British Barrows, pp. 161 ff. P- 53- 
3 J. F. S. Stone, Wilts. Arch. Mag. xviii, 357 £. 
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a. Charmy Down 1, from the east. The rod marks the beaker burial 





6. Charmy Down 2, from the south 





Prate XIII 
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a. Lansdown 6 A; the cairn-wall and extra-revetment material in section A—A1 


(west) 


Lansdown 6 A; the south-east quadrant with rods marking the cairn-wall 
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cited.! It occurs again in Somerset on Chewton Plain? and in a Mendip barrow at 
Tyning’s Farm.3 In Charmy Down 2 the walled cairn was protected by the earth 
mound which in turn was revetted and masked in a way which proves its kinship 
with its neighbour and Hampnett 1. The walls and masking material of these 
barrows invite comparison with the retaining walls and extra revetment material of 
the long barrows. The Bronze Age structures are less subtle in that they show none 
of the artistry expended on merging the wall with the extra-revetment material in 
long barrow as revealed by recent excavations as yet unpublished. If any element 
of imitation is involved the Bronze Age builders were blind to the finer points of the 
prototype. More probably their barrows represent an independent approach to the 
roblem of retaining a mass of stone or earth and then concealing the revetment. 

Lack of data prevents any definite conclusion as to how the A beaker and food- 
vessel cultures reached Charmy Down. Both came ultimately from the north-east, 
the food-vessel from Yorkshire, the beaker, on present evidence, from East Anglia 
which is the main starting-point for the A beaker group in southern England. 
There appear to be three ways of approach to the present site. The first possibility 
is that both cultures came from Wessex, which they would have reached from the 
middle Thames valley. There is evidence of the spread of A beakers from Wessex 
into the Mendips at, for instance, Gorsey Bigbury.4 The Kimmeridge shale bead 
from Charmy Down 1 can hardly be regarded as supporting a Wessex origin; it, 
like the knife-dagger, may well have been acquired by trade. It is just possible, 
secondly, that the beaker and the food-vessel people may have arrived by way of the 
upper Thames valley, travelling west while others went south into Wessex. 

The third possibility is the Jurassic Zone route, along the Northampton Uplands 
and the Cotswold Hills, to which geographically the heights north of the Bristol 
Avon belong. There are too few A beakers from the Cotswolds’ to show by 
similarity of form or ornament whether this was in fact the route taken by the folk 
responsible for the Charmy Down beaker. For the food-vessel, however, this third 
route commends itself: it would have run parallel with that which brought the food- 
vessel along the Welsh border into south Wales. Food-vessels are rare in Glou- 
cestershire and Somerset: fragments of two, both apparently of Abercromby’s 
type 3, have been found on Lansdown a mile west of Charmy Down,® and another 
pot, said to be a food-vessel, type not stated, was found at Tyning’s Farm, Mendip, 
where it was secondary to a beaker burial.7 Otherwise the area is, as a distribution 
map shows,’ barren. Future discoveries in the Cotswolds may well prove Bronze 
Age use of the direct route from Yorkshire into the West country, a route well 
established for movement between south-west and north-east in Iron Age times. 





' H. St. George Gray, Proc. Som. Arch. Soc. 
liv (ii), 56 fF. 

2 A. Williams, Proc. Som. Arch. Soc. xciii, 
50. 
3 T14. Information from Professor E. K. Trat- 
man. 

* W. F. Grimes, Proc. Univ. Bristol Spelaeo. 
Soc. v, 25-43. 


5 E. M. Clifford, Proc. Prehist. Soc., 1937, pp- 
159 ff. 

3 T.S. Bush, Som. Arch. Soc. Proc., Bath Branch, 
IQII, p. 123; and below, p. 46. 

7 Proc. Univ. Bristol Spelaeo. Soc. v, 171, for a 
brief statement; T14 has not yet been published in 
detail. 

8 Personality of Britain, pl. v. 
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II. LANSDOWN: BARROW 6a 


THE SITE 


Lansdown (O.S. 6-in. sheet, Somerset 7 SE.), two miles north-west of Bath, 
stands 700 ft. and more above sea-level (fig. 1, 1). Like Charmy Down, a mile to 
the east, it is a southerly extension of the Cotswold oolite, bounded by south-flowing 
tributaries of the Bristol Avon. Of its numerous round barrows few are now of any 


LANSDOWN SOMERSET BARROW 6A 
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height, some have completely disappeared. Fig. 1, 3 shows those on the western 
lobe of Lansdown, on or near the race-course, all of which have been investigated.! 
The numbering, 1-10, is that used by Mr. J. P. E. Falconer on his map of the area? 
A hitherto unsuspected barrow, now designated 6a, was excavated by the Ancient 


1 Barrows 1 and 2, Trice Martin, Proc. Som. barrows 5 and 6, T.S. Bush, Proc. Som. Arch. Sot, 
Arch. Soc., Bath Branch, 1911, p. 124; barrows 3 Bath Branch, 1911, pp. 122-4; barrows 7, 8, and 9, 
and 4, Trice Martin, Proc. Bath Nat. Hist. and  ibid., 1908, p. 207. 

Antiq. Field Club, 1905-6, p. 11, and, for barrow 2 Britain’s Tut-Ankh-Amen, p. 2. 
4, J. P. E. Falconer, Britain’s Tut-Ankh-Amen; 
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Monuments Department of the Ministry of Works in 1943, when levelling for 
war purposes threatened this part of Lansdown. This mound, superficially 60 ft. 
across and about 18 in. high, had a flattened top with a small crater slightly north 
of the centre hinting at previous disturbance. 


THE ExcavaTION 


Cross-sectioning followed by complete examination of the site showed a cairn 
o ft. in diameter with a present height of 2 ft. above the old ground surface 
(fig. 5, plan; fig. 6, section). Beneath the central walled area lay a yellow-brown 





Fic. 7. Lansdown Barrow 6 a: from the primary burial (#) 


loam, undisturbed soil 4—6 in. deep over the oolite. Beyond this the cairn-stones 
rested immediately on the rock. Evidently here, as at Charmy Down, the ground 
had been prepared for barrow-building, the centre of the site being given pro- 
minence by the stripping of soil from the peripheral area. Presumably this soil 
was incorporated in some other barrow near by, as happened at Charmy Down: 
Lansdown 5, for instance, was built mainly of soil. 

The cairn had two structural elements, a walled cairn and kerbed extra-revetment 
material. (i) The central cairn, 30 ft. in diameter, was revetted with roughly 
rectangular blocks of oolite. The wall was at its best in the south-west quadrant, 
where three or four courses remained (pl. x1v, a); elsewhere it was reduced to two 
courses; or even one (pl. x1v, 4). Inside the wall fairly large stones had been pitched 
up towards the centre point. The outer face of the wall was intermittently protected 
by vertical slabs, as at Charmy Down 1 and 2; and here it was quite clear that these 
slabs had never formed a continuous line. (ii) The stones pitched towards the outer 
face of the wall were generally smaller than those used within. The reduced state of 
the wall made it impossible to see how this extra-revetment material merged with 
the central cairn. Larger stones formed a kerb, nowhere more than one course high, 
round the completed monument, a feature not present at Charmy Down. 
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The limits of a disturbance near the centre were clearly defined by the change in 
the pitch of the cairn material. Stones had been thrown back haphazard into the 
crater. The date of this disturbance is uncertain; from the filling came a minute and 
indeterminate scrap of pottery which appears to be Romano-British. The investj- 
gators had removed the primary, and only, burial. They had, however, left enough 
to show that it had been deposited in a shallow pit, 6 ft. by 3 ft.; only the lower part, 
cut in the rock, remained, but obviously it was never more than 9 in. deep. Its 
filling of black soil contained much powdery charcoal, two scraps of burnt bone, 
four small fragments from a food-vessel, and two worked flints. The one deter- 
minate fragment of pottery, from a concave collar, suggests a food-vessel of Aber- 


cromby’s type 3. 
Tue Finns (fig. 7, 1-3) 


1. Fragment from the neck of a food-vessel of coarse red-buff ware with im- 
pressed maggot pattern on the inner bevel of the rim. Abercromby’s type 3. 

2. Roughly triangular flake with steep scraper edges worked along both sides, 
the narrow butt retaining cortex. 

3. Broken scraper with end and side working of normal Bronze Age type. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


From the meagre vestiges of the burial a cremation by food-vessel folk may be 
deduced. The site provides another instance of food-vessel culture in this area, a 
question discussed above in connexion with the Charmy Down food-vessel. Of the 
Lansdown barrows only 6a and the adjacent 6 definitely belong to this culture; in 
6 three cremations were found, one with associated fragments of what appears to be 
a type 3 food-vessel decorated with stabbing.! There is, however, a possibility that 
barrow 9 may have contained a food-vessel primary; the fragmentary cinerary urn 
and incense cup therefrom recorded occurred outside the walled cairn and would be 
secondary. Barrow 4 dates later in the period on the evidence of the two fragmentary 
cinerary urns which accompanied the well-known gold disc. The other barrows are 
said to have contained no identifiable objects. 

Structurally 6a is related to Charmy Down 1, though its marginal kerb is an 
additional feature. Internal walls occurred in two other Lansdown barrows: 5 had 
a wall of peculiar hour-glass form at its centre; in 9 the walled cairn, 40 ft. in 
diameter, obviously belongs, though detailed description is lacking, with 6a and 
the analogies cited for the Charmy Down barrows. The evidence, therefore, though 
disjointed, shows that Lansdown was settled by a Bronze Age community with the 
same cultural contacts and background as its neighbour on Charmy Down; and 
that the settlement covered a very similar period. 


* Proc. Som. Arch. 8oc., Bath Branch, 1911, has a photograph. It is not possible at present to have 
access to this pottery for re-examination. 
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THE ORIENTATION OF CHURCHES 
By C. J. P. Cave, F.S.A. 


Papers have been written on the orientation of churches, but most of them deal 
with the origin of orientation. In only two that I have come across are there any 
data of actual orientations, namely, “The Orientation of Scottish Churches’ by F. C. 
Eeles,! and ‘Orientation of Churches in Hampshire’ by T. W. Shore.? 

I have measured the orientation of 642 churches. I had originally planned to 
measure many more, but the war and its aftermath have prevented it, and I feel it 
is better to publish what I have done rather than to wait indefinitely. 

The observations were made with a prismatic compass. The ordinary procedure 
was to stand on the central line of the nave near the west end, and to take a bearing 
on to the centre of the east end, often on the central line of the east window; then 
from the east end of the church to repeat the process, taking a reading westward. 
If the two readings agree, that is, if they differ by 180°, I assume that they are 
correct. My aim has been to get accuracy to half a degree. But very often it was 
found that a church had a magnetic field of its own and that the readings differed. 
The cause was often heating apparatus. When the readings did not agree other 
readings were taken in the aisles or elsewhere, sometimes outside along the north 
or south walls, or if the church had a tower that was symmetrical with the rest of 
the building a bearing might be taken from where the tower can be seen over the 
east gable. I have come across a few churches where I have failed to get any 
satisfactory readings. Care has to be taken to keep steel spectacle-frames sufh- 
ciently far from the compass while readings are being taken. Many churches are 
dark and it is difficult to read the compass card; luckily there is an electric torch, 
not much larger than a fountain-pen, which it resembles in shape, which is quite 
non-magnetic; this was found to be almost indispensable. 

In what follows the orientations are given in degrees from north; the bearings 
are true, having been corrected for the magnetic declination; this was obtained 
from the Ordnance Survey Physical Map of England and Wales, Magnetic Edi- 
tion, 1933, with corrections obtained from time to time from Greenwich Observa- 
tory. 

The first thing that strikes one about the observations is that there are many 
more churches orientated north of east than south. The actual figures are: 


North of east . 405 or 63:1 per cent. 
Due east ; 10 1°6 = 
South ofeast . 227 35°39 55 


For Scotland Dr. Eeles3 out of 84 churches has, omitting decimals, 56 per cent. 


' P.§.A. (Scot.), vol. xii, Fourth Series, 1914, Club and Archaeological Society in the Shore 
p. 169. Memorial Volume, p. 95. 

? Published in Walford’s Axtiguarian, Sept. 3 Loc cit., p. 181. 
1886, and republished by the Hampshire Field 
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north of east, 14 per cent. due east, and 30 per cent. south of east. If in my figures 
all churches with orientations from 88° to 92°, both inclusive, are taken as due east 
I get exactly the same percentages as Dr. Eeles. 

Shore! points out that there are more churches in Hampshire with orientations 
north of east than south of it. He does not give many actual orientations, but he 
gives groups of churches with orientations between certain limits; I confess that | 
cannot make my observations agree with his. He took account of the magnetic 
declination, but I strongly suspect that he was not aware of the magnetic field 
which is found in so many churches and which may cause a deviation of the com- 
pass of many degrees. 

The following table gives the numbers of churches I have measured whose 
orientations fall within the five degrees centred on 40°, 45°, 50°, etc. If the nunm- 
bers are plotted against the orientations the resulting curve is very close to the 
normal curve of errors, with a tendency to the north of east. The two maxima at 
80° and at 90° will be considered later. 

374°-424°—_. . . . « 3 873°-924° 
a 924°-974° 
47-525". . . . - 5 974°-1023° 
524°-574° x . ; ‘ om 102$°—1074° 
574-624" — ‘ ; « | OE 107$°—112}° 
623°-67}°_—_. . ‘ , . =» 1124°—1174° 
673°-723° , ; ‘ a ag 117}°—1224° 
724°-774"— ? ; ‘ ae 122$°—1274° 
774°-823° yj. ; : . - G7 1274°—1324° 
82$°-873° : . ° - 95 


Numbers occurring on the bearings between the groups, e.g. 674°, 724°, etc., are divided between the 
higher group and the lower; if the number is odd, one is omitted; nine numbers are thus omitted in the 
above table, which brings the total number of churches measured to 642. 


The question arises as to why these deviations from east occur. Wordsworth? 
in a poem written in 1823, and in a note prefixed to it, assumes that the orientation 
was determined by the sunrise on the feast day of the saint to whom the church 
was dedicated. There is no support whatever for this idea from my observations; 
Eeles concludes that there is no support for it in Scottish churches, and Shore 
agrees for Hampshire. 

I have taken out the orientations of churches dedicated to St. Peter, 29th June, 
All Saints, rst November, and St. Andrew, 30th November. In the case of St. 
Peter there are 62 churches with orientations ranging from 543° to 1154°, witha 
mean of 85}°; the bearing of sunrise on the feast of St. Peter and St. Paul was 
524° in the thirteenth century in latitude 51°. Owing to the accumulating error of 
the Julian calendar there was a slight change in the bearing of sunrise on any 
stipulated day as time went on, but it is quite negligible for the present purpose. 
It is greatest about the equinoxes, but even then it only amounts to just over 3° 
between the years 1200 and 1500. For All Saints there are 56 churches with 
orientations ranging from 40° to 109°, with a mean of 82:9°. The bearing of 


1 Loc. cit. 2 Miscellaneous Poems, XIII. 
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sunrise on 1st November in the thirteenth century was 117° for latitude 51°. For 
St, Andrew there are 33 churches with orientations ranging from 73}° to 107}° 
with a mean of 873°; the bearing of sunrise on 30th November in the thirteenth 
century was 1273° in latitude 51°. 

It thus appears that there is no connexion whatsoever between the orientation of 
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a church and the bearing of sunrise on the feast day of the saint to whom the 
church is dedicated. In an article on ‘Festival Orientation”! the Rev. William Airey 
also disposes of the idea. 

It has been suggested? that some churches may have been aligned on the point 
of sunset on the feast of their dedications. As far as my observations go I cannot 
find any evidence that such a custom was followed in this country. In dedications 
to St. Peter’all the alignments I have measured fall south of both sunrise and sunset 
points of 29th June; and in the case of dedications to St. Andrew all the alignments 
fall north of sunrise and sunset points for 30th November. In the case of All Saints 
all the alignments fall north of the sunrise point for 1st November, but they fall 
both north and south of the sunset point; 10 churches out of 56 have alignments 
falling within 10° of the sunset point, 4 of them being within 5°. But I consider that 
this is a matter of chance, for many churches dedicated to All Saints are aligned a 
long way from the sunset point, some 30° and 40° and even more. 

There are probably various reasons for the deviations of orientations from due 
east. I feel that if the direction of sunrise were taken when the line of foundations 


' Architectural Societies Reports and Papers, vol. 2 Hans Erlandsson, The Orientation of the 
lil, A, p. 19. Cathedral of Lund. Published by the Observatory, 
Lund, Sweden, 1948. 
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were first laid out it would account for some of the characteristics of the distribution 
curve. A likely time for the commencement of building would be in the spring or 
early summer when the sun is north of the equator. In the thirteenth century the 
sun rose on a bearing of 80° on 14th April in our latitudes, it reached 70° by 
2nd May and 60° by about 23rd May. This theory would account for there being 
more churches with an orientation north rather than south of east, and would 
account for the wide range of orientations, for the ground plans of churches would 
be laid out on various dates. This idea struck Airey,! but he thinks that the likel 
time of foundation would be the first three months of summer, by which I think he 
means May, June, and July; but he says that he had never found an orientation 
pointing to the place of sunrise on any day between 1st May and 9th August, in 
other words, an orientation of less than 65°. But he had not looked far enough; | 
have measured still more northerly orientations in 35 churches. Moreover, I think 
that Airey is mistaken in supposing that the first laying out of a church would be 
most likely in the first three months of summer. I think preliminaries might take 
place a good deal earlier. No doubt, too, the time would vary widely. 

T. W. Shore in a paper on ‘Characteristic Survivals of the Celts in Hampshire’? 
maintains that ‘the May day sunrise was certainly reverenced in medieval Christian 
time, as well as in pagan Celtic time, for the line of about 20° north of east is the 
line of orientation of a large number of the oldest churches in Hampshire and of 
many in other counties’, The idea seems to me far-fetched, especially as the 
bearing of sunrise on May Day between the years 900 and 1000 was 63°, a bearing 
for which no preference is shown in my figures. 

No doubt many considerations came when laying out a church, and the peculiari- 
ties of the site must have had some influence. At Winchester most of the churches 
have orientations between 100° and 109°, and thus follow the layout of the city 
which may date from Roman times. In Chichester the orientations are between 
94° and 100° and also follow the Roman plan. In York, on the other hand, the 
orientations vary very much from church to church; the Minster is very nearly 
east and west, but Holy Trinity Goodramgate is 39°, and St. Michael le Belfrey 
125}°. 

The most southerly orientation I have measured is Canterbury Holy Cross, 
1314°; the next is Abbey Dore 126°. Another Cistercian church, Rievaulx, has an 
orientation perhaps even more to the south; in both cases the configuration of the 
site probably accounts for the large deviation from east. 

To sum up, the distribution of orientations would be accounted for if many 
churches were orientated by the rising sun at the time when their foundations were 
first laid out, and if others were properly orientated by taking the point of 
sunrise round about the equinox or by other ways which would be known in 
the middle ages. These two methods would account for the two maxima in the 
curve of orientations, that at 80° representing the first method, that at go° the 
second. 

The question of skew chancels calls for some remark in connexion with orienta- 
tion. The following table shows that out of 642 churches 99, or 15-4 per cent., 


1 Loc. cit. 2 Fourn. Anthropological Inst., vol. xx, p. 17. 
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The small percentage of churches with skew chancels and the way the numbers 
Cross, fall off with increasing deviations show, I think, that the deviations were accidental, 
ras an due to faulty laying out when a new part of a church was added to the old. There 
of the is nothing to show that any symbolic meaning was in question. There may have 
been some local conditions to account for large deviations like the 8° to the north 
many at St. Martin, Exeter, and the 7° to the south at Bosham. 
: were My thanks are due to Sir David Brunt, F.R.S., for advice about statistics, 
‘nt of and to Mr. W. M. Witchell, formerly of Greenwich Observatory, for giving me 
wn in from time to time the value of the magnetic declination at Abinger. 
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THE CONSTITUTIO DOMUS REGIS AND THE 
KING’S SPORT 


By G. H. Wuire, F.S.A. 


Sucu information as we possess about the king’s sport in the twelfth century is 
derived mostly from the Constitutio Domus Regis, which, it is now generally agreed, 
was drawn up in England soon after the death of Henry I, presumably for the 
information of his successor.' This Establishment of the King’s Household 
enumerates all the officers of the household, from the highest to the lowest, with 
their daily pay and allowances in kind; details which make it possible to assess the 
comparative importance of their respective offices.? 

The text of the Coxstitutio is preserved in the Little Black Book of the Exchequer, 
printed by Thos. Hearne in the eighteenth century,3 and in the Red Book of the 
Exchequer, edited by Dr. Hubert Hall in 1896.4 Hall usually (not invariably) 
followed Hearne in his notes; but some of their translations and conclusions were 
criticized adversely by J. H. Round.5 Recently I discussed the Constitutio in a 
paper on ‘The Household of the Norman Kings’;® but owing to limitations of 
space I was obliged to omit the final section, which records the officers concerned 
with the king’s sport. These entries follow those relating to officials of the con- 
stables’ department and it is known a/iunde that the constables were responsible 
for the king’s horses, hounds, and hawks;7 so there can be no doubt that the men 
in immediate charge of them were subordinates of the constables. The rates of 
wages assigned to them prove that they were of very minor rank. The constables, 
as officers of the first rank, received 35. 6d. or 55. a day, according to whether they 
took their meals in the royal household (intra Domum) or in their own quarters 
(extra Domum); their chief subordinates, the two assistant constables and the master 
marshal, had 14d. or 25.; but the highest rate for any officials connected with hunt- 
ing was 8d. a day.8 Altogether there are fourteen officials or groups of officials; of 
these, two received 8d. a day, three received 5d., six received 3d., two received 1d., 
and in one instance the rate is omitted.° 


1 For a discussion of the date when, and the 
place where, the Comstitutio was drawn up, see 
G. H. White in Notes and Queries, cli, 363-4. 

2 Cf. J. H. Round, The King’s Serjeants and 
Officers of State, p. 62 (hereinafter referred to as 
K.S.). 

3 vider Niger Scaccarii—Black Book of the Ex- 
chequer (ed. 'T. Hearne), 2nd edn., 1774 (herein- 
after referred to as B.B.), pp. 341-59. 

4 Red Book of the Exchequer (ed. H. Hall, Rolls 
Series), 1896 (hereinafter referred to as R.B.), pp. 
807-13; notes on pp. cclxxxvii-ccciii. Hall had 
previously printed a translation of the Constitutio 
in his Court Life under the Plantagenets (1890), 


Pp: 242-9. 

5 J. H. Round, Studies in the Red Book of the 
Exchequer, pp. 31-3; K.S., passim. 

© Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, 4th 
Series, xxx, 127-55. 

7 Dialogus de Scaccario (ed. Hughes, Crump, 
and Johnson), pp. 71-2; cf. pp. 24-5. 

8 Probably to be regarded as an intra Domum 
rate. 

9 In the Comstitutio these are entered in the 
following order: hornblowers, serjeants, velterers, 
Mueta, knight-huntsmen, Catasores, leader of the 
limmer, berner, huntsmen of the Haired, braconiers, 
wolf-hunters, archers, Bernard, Ralf, and comrades. 
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Eight pence: (i) The Mueta Regis. (ii) The knight-huntsmen. 

Five pence: (i) The Casatores. (ii) The archers who carried the king’s bow; and 
(iii) the other archers. 7 

Three pence: (i) The hornblowers; (ii) the velterers; (iii) the berner; (iv) the 
huntsmen of the Haired; (v) the braconiers; and (vi) Bernard, Ralf le Robeur, 
and their comrades. 

One penny: (i) The serjeants; and (ii) the leader of the limmer. 

Not specified: the wolf-hunters. 


It will be convenient to begin with the wolf-hunters, although it is not at all 
likely that they received the highest rate of pay; because the relevant entry contains 
useful information about their hounds. It records that the wolf-hunters received 
20d. a day for horses and for men and hounds; and they ought to have 24 running 
hounds and 8 greyhounds, and £6 a year for buying horses, but they themselves 
said eight [pounds].! It will be noted that the number of wolf-hunters? is not 
stated, and that their rate of pay is omitted, the latter omission being probably 
an omission in copying. No wolf-hounds are specified and Round comments: 
‘although this implies the existence of a special pack, it does not necessarily involve 
that of a special breed. Indeed the pack, it will be seen, appears to have been one of 
the normal mixed character.’3 Wolves were numerous in England in the twelfth 
century.* The early Pipe Rolls of Henry II record payments to wolf-hunters ;5 and 
from 1167 the Pipe Rolls of Henry II, Richard I, and John record, year after 
year, under Worcestershire, a payment of 35. to the huntsman who catches (capit) 
wolves.© The Dialogus de Scaccario (1179) mentions /uporum comprehensores.7 
When Conan, duke of Brittany and earl of Richmond, visited Gervaulx Abbey in 
Wensleydale (co. York) in 1156 he is said to have been wroth with his steward and 
his constable because so many wolves had gathered in the district, doing harm to 
man and beast;8 and later (1160-71) he granted that abbey the right to have 
mastiffs (mastivos) to keep wolves away.9 

The word represented by /uparius was ‘luverez’ or ‘loverez’, and in time this 
tended to become a surname; and a ‘luverez’ might be described as a velterer (the 
man in charge of greyhounds).!© As the Constitutio shows, under Henry I wolves 
were hunted with an ordinary mixed pack of greyhounds and running hounds; but 
it is likely that in time the bigger and more powerful greyhounds were devoted 
specially to wolf-hunting; for under John there are payments to Eudes and 


' ‘Luparii xx d. in die ad equos et ad homines et 
canes et debent habere xxiiii canes currentes et viii 
leporarios et vi libras per annum ad equos emendos 
sed ipsi dicunt vii.’ 

2 Hall first called them ‘wolf-catchers’ (Court Life, 
p- 249), but later ‘wolf-hunters’ (R.B., p. ccexciii). 

3 Round, K.S., p. 296. 

* Cf. Round, Studies in Peerage and Family 
History, p. 65. 

5 Pipe Rolls (ed. Hunter), 2 Hen. II, p. 54 
(Hants); 4 Hen. II, p. 139 (Bucks. and Beds.); 
p- 153 (Notts. and Derby). 


6 ‘Venatori qui capit lupos’ (Pipe Ro//, 31 Hen. 
II, P.R.S., p. 64); cf. Turner, Se/ect Pleas of the 
Forest (Selden Soc.), p. xiii, and Round, X.S8., p. 296. 

7 Dialogus, p. 127. 

8 The story may really refer to an earlier visit 
by Conan’s predecessor Alan (Clay, Ear/y Yorkshire 
Charters, iv, 25). 

9 Ibid., p. 64. In the next century Gilbert (d. 
c. 1241), son of Robert de Gant, gave pasture in 
Swaledale to Rievaulx, with privileges including 
the right to catch wolves (idid., v, 341). 

10 See p. 54, notes 1 and 3. 
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Richard, keepers of the wolf-hounds (canes /uvereticos, canum luvericiorum).! In 1209 
they are mentioned as Eudes and Richard, two ‘luverez’, with their hounds ;? and as 
Richard Luverez and Eudes the velterers they were paid 15s. for two wolves caught 
at Gillingham and another wolf caught at Clarendon.3 Although the right to catch 
wolves was sometimes included in grants of hunting rights in the thirteenth century, 
as if it were a privilege, it seems likely that Turner is right in holding that the wolf was 
not preserved but was treated as a noxious beast which ought to be exterminated, 
Although wolves were hunted with hounds, they were also caught in snares. The 
Pipe Roll of 1206 records a payment of 10s. 3d. to Walter the wolf-hunter for making 
snares to catch wolves.® Again, there is the record of a serjeanty in co. Derby, and 
although the record is of 13 Edw. I, it is likely that the serjeanty originated in the 
twelfth century. John le Wolfhonte and another held a bovate of land by the service 
of catching wolves in the forest. In March and September they were bound to go 
through the midst of the forest to place snares to catch wolves; and in summer about 
the feast of St. Barnabas (11th June) when wolves have whelps (cazu/os) they were to 
go in the forest to catch and destroy them, taking a mastiff trained for the work.’ 
Wolves remained a plague right through the thirteenth century. Thus, on 
14th May 1281, the King ordered Peter Corbet to catch and destroy all wolves in 
cos. Gloucester, Worcester, Hereford, Salop, and Stafford ;8 in 1290 it was stated 
that the wild animals in William Poer’s park at Farley were being destroyed by 
wolves; and they were still harrying the deer in Macclesfield Park in 1302-3. 


In Normandy, wolves remained a danger until a much later date." 


Eight pence a day. 


(i) The Knight-Huntsmen.2 As 8d. was the regular pay of a knight," it is likely 


‘ ‘In liberacionibus Odonis et Ricardi custodien- 
cium luvereticos nostros’ (Rot. Litt. Claus. 1, 68); 
‘in liberationibus Odoni et Ricardo custodiis canum 
luuericiorum’ (Pipe Roll, 9 Joh., p. 209). In the 
corresponding entry on Pipe Ro//, 7 Joh., p. 170, the 
crucial word is printed ‘limericiorum’, probably 
owing to confusion with the limmer or liam hound; 
for a similar misreading by Blount see Round, X.S., 
pp- 295-6. 

2 ‘Odoniet Ricardo duobus Luverez ad se et canes 
suos...’ (Rot. Misae, 11 Joh., ed. Hardy, p. 118). 

3 ‘Ricardo Luverez et Odoni valtrariis pro duo- 
bus lupis captis apud Gelingeham et alio lupo capto 
apud Clarendone xvs.’ (idid., p. 144; cf. Round, 
K.S., p. 297, where he has omitted all the words 
after captis up to and including cap/o). 

4 Cal. Charter Rolls, i, 24.1; Clay, op. cit., v, 341. 

5 Turner, op. cit., p. xill. 

© ‘Et Waltero lupario x s. et iij d. bl. ad pedicas 
faciendas ad lupos capiendos’ (Pipe Ro//, 8 Joh., 
p: 128); 

7 See the full text printed by Turner, op. cit., 
pp. 144-5. For other wolf-hunting serjeanties see 


Round, X.8., pp. 293-8. 

8 Cal. Patent Rolls, 1272-81, p. 435. 

9 Abbreviatio Placitorum, p. 283. 

10 Round, Peerage and Pedigree, ii, 124, note I. 
On the other hand, the ‘wolves’ indexed (under 
Animals) in Close Rolls, 1259-61 and Close Rolls, 
1261—4, and mentioned in Ca/. Close Rolls, 1419- 
22, p. 149, were really foxes (vulpes); cf. G. H. W. 
in Genealogists Magazine, vi, 579, and vii, 370. 

11 Adrien Miton of Neufchatel-en-Bray records 
that in 1599 ‘les loups étoient furieux, ils mangeoient 
les enfants qu’ils rencontroient, ils en mangeoient 
qui avoient 15 4 16 ans, les paysans portoient des 
batons ferrés pour se deffendre de ces bétes féroces 
et avides, cette année, de sang humain’ (Documents 
concernant [Histoire de Neufchatel-en-Bray et des 
Environs, Soc. de Hist. de Normandie, p. 106). 

12 ‘Milites venatores viii d. in die unusquisque.’ 
They are called ‘Knight’s huntsmen’ by Hall, Court 
Life, p. 249, but more correctly ‘Knights-huntsmen’ 
in R.B., p. ccxciii. 

13 Dialogus, pp. 66, 170; Round, Feudal England, 


pp- 271-2. 
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that they were paid as knights; and evidently they ranked much higher than 
ordinary huntsmen. 

(ii) Mueta Regis! The meaning of mueta is a difficult problem.? The obvious 
meaning is mews, Fr. muerte, and it is so translated by Hearne and Hall;3 and if 
mueta does not mean mews, that important department of the king’s sport is 
omitted in the Cowstitutio.4 On the other hand, if it does mean mews, the entry 
is utterly inadequate; for there are no details of the falconers or the birds in their 
charge, and 8d. a day seems an impossibly small amount to cover the cost of so 
important a department. Hall evidently came to realize this, for in the Red Book 
he reads: ‘[Keepers of] the mews’;5 so that he took this entry to mean that the 
keepers were paid 8d. [? each]. However, such a method of recording the wages 
of officials is quite foreign to the Constitutio. Moreover, in the Great Roll of the 
Norman Exchequer for 1198 the word used for mews is muis (from mua).® It 
occurred to me that mueta might bea variant of meuta,7 more usually mora,’ mean- 
ing a pack of hounds (Fr. meute, formerly muéte); but this theory again involves 
difficulties. Why are there no details of the hounds and the huntsmen, why is the 
payment of 8d. a day assigned to the pack and not to the huntsmen, and why is this 
one pack called the king’s pack? However, Mr. Charles Johnson kindly informs 
me that he has adopted this theory, which he supports by an ingenious argument 
based on another doubtful entry in the Constitutio, as will be explained below. It may 
be right, but I have now reached the conclusion that the Mueta Regis was an officer 
of the household whose duties were connected with either the mews or the kennels. 
The reasons for adopting this view are that (1) all the other entries in the Constitutio 
relate to officials or groups of officials, and (2) this is the only theory which accounts 
for the sum of 8d. a day allotted to the Mueza. For it is found in the Constitutio as 
the wages payable to the chamberlain of the candle, to each of the four marshals 
who served the king’s household, and—in the entry following the Mueta Regis— 
to each of the knight-huntsmen. It may be objected that the form of the word is 
feminine; but one of the officers of the first rank was the Magister Pincerna (the 
master butler), and in classical Latin there are such words as agricola and poeta. 
Another possible objection is that no such officer appears in later records; to which 
it may be replied that the Constitutio records, among the subordinates of the master 
butler, escantiones (cupbearers), who similarly disappear from the household, as do 
the Catatores, to be considered below. 

On the theory that the Mueta was an official, it may be presumed that he was 
connected either with the mews or with a pack of hounds. Both alternatives 
involve difficulties. If he was the man in charge of the mews, why is there no 
record of the falconers and their wages, and of the birds? And why is the relevant 
entry inserted in the midst of entries relating to the hounds and their keepers? If 





™ “Mueta Regis viii d. in die.’ 

? Round cautiously ignores this entry. 

3 Hall, Court Life, p. 249. 

* Unless it was omitted from the first copy, from 
which both existing versions were made. 

5 Hall, in R.B., p. ccexcii. 

® ‘Pro muis faciendis in Castello de Cadomo et 


domo in qua custodes avium jacent’ (Stapleton, 
Magni Rotuli Scaccarii Normanniae, ii, 350). 

7 e.g., ‘unam meutam caniculorum haerettorum’ 
(Round, X.8., p. 289). 

8 ‘Mota’ also meant a ‘motte’—i.e. a shell-keep 
on a mound; cf. Round, Geoffrey de Mandeville, 


P- 333- 
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his office was connected with a pack or packs of hounds, as seems more likely, 
what hounds were they and why is he styled the king’s mueta? What were his 
functions and why was he paid as highly as a knight? 


Five pence a day. 


(i) The Catatores, whose number is not stated.! Hearne took this word to mean 
the men in charge of wild cats or of the hounds used in hunting them. Hall calls 
them cat-hunters.2 Round cautiously ignores them. Wild cats were then a com- 
mon object of the chase3 and so remained through the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, being usually mentioned with hares and foxes, and sometimes badgers 
or otters, in grants of hunting-rights.+ In the forest of Breteuil a haw seems to 
have been reserved for wild cats.5 However, there is no reason to suppose that 
they were hunted with any hounds but the usual mixed pack of greyhounds and 
running hounds,® and the Coxstitutio does not mention any special hounds for the 
purpose; nor is it apparent why special huntsmen should be devoted to cat-hunting,’ 

Mr. Charles Johnson kindly informs me that he has now rejected the theory 
that the catatores were connected with cats and is of opinion that it is ‘a back- 
formation from chasseurs’; and he suggests that the word ‘may have been cazatores 
in the original and been miscopied’. This ingenious emendation seems more likely 
to be the true explanation than the cat-hunter theory, but it is not free from difficul- 
ties. What were the functions of these chasseurs, and how did they differ from the 
venatores? They must have been much more important, as they were paid nearly 
twice as much as the velterers and other venatores. 

The possibility may be suggested that the word is really captatores; but this 
seems hardly likely, the correct meaning of captatores being men avid of gain, or 
—to use a modern term—-profiteers, not hunters. So the chasseurs theory holds the 
field.8 


(ii) The Archers who carried the king’s bow, and (iii) the other archers.? These 


1 ‘Catatores unusquisque v d.’ 

2 Hall, Court Life, p. 249; R.B., p. ccxciii. 

3 Thus Henry I confirmed to Rolland d’Oissel 
the right to hunt the hare, fox, cat, and marten in 
the forest of Rouvray (Round, Ca/. Docs. France, 
no. 1278). 

* Round, Feudal England, p. 479; Harcourt, 
His Grace the Steward, p. 318; Cal. Charter Rolls, 
i, passim; ii, 485; G. J. Turner, op. cit., p. cxxxii. 
Catus or cattus is the usual word, but murilegus 
also occurs (Pipe Roll, 2 Joh., p. 18; Rotuli Parlia- 
mentorum, il, p. 79; Placita de quo Warranto, p. 
804); cf. Orderic (ed. Le Prévost), iv, 124, where 
he uses the word for a pun: ‘leopardi, rependo velut 
murilegi, murum transilierunt.’ 

5 ‘Boscus . . . usque ad haiam Catorum’ (A. Le 
Prévost, Notes pour servir a P histoire... de [ Eure, 
i, 424). 

® William I and William II granted to Chertsey 


Abbey the right to have their hounds (canes) for 
taking hares and foxes. Henry I, repeating the 
grant, added cats (et cattos). It is curious that 
Henry II and Richard I in their charters mentioned 
hares and foxes only (Cartae Antigquae, ed. Landon, 
P.R.S., nos. 109, III, 112, 115, 117). 

7 In two early 12th-century records relating to 
St. Paul’s, a London citizen is described as cattarius 
(Hist. MSS. Comm., gth Rep., pt. i, App., pp. 61, 
68). Probably these would be dealers in catskins; 
for the use of which in dress see Du Cange, sud 
Cattus (Cattinae Pelles). 

8 Whatever theory may be adopted, there is 
always the difficulty that catatores do not occur 
again after the Comstitutio. 

9 ‘De Archeariis qui portabant arcum Regis unus- 
quisque v d. in die et alii Archearii tantundem’ 
(R.B.). 
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are clearly archers employed in the king’s sport. Their number is not specified. 
The use of the bow was sometimes dangerous to the hunter, for in May 1100 
Richard, an illegitimate son of Robert II of Normandy, was killed by an arrow 
shot by a hunting companion, and in August 1100 William Rufus met the same 


fate.! 


Three pence a day. 

(i) The Hornblowers. ‘Each of 4 Hornblowers [received] three pence a day.’2 
It seems a fair presumption that hunting-horns are implied, the connexion between 
horns and hunting being lost in antiquity. In 1166 Fulk de Lisures declared that 
he was the king’s forester in fee, and that it was his duty to attend the king in 
person equipped with horses and arms, with his horn hanging from his neck.3 
Lambert of Ardres declares that Baldwin II, count of Guisnes, would rather hear 
the horn of the hunter than the bell of the priest.4 

(ii) ‘The Velterers (or Veutrers)5 3 pence a day and 2 pence for their men; and 
for each greyhound a halfpenny a day.’ As this implies, they were the huntsmen 
in charge of the greyhounds.? Round observes that ‘Although for convenience 
the larger hounds have to be described as greyhounds, they were a more powerful 
breed, built on coarser lines, and with a dash of the mastiff’.8 Indeed, as explained 
above, they were used for hunting wolves. The number of velterers is not given. 
Round remarks that ‘each velterer normally had charge of from four to six 
[hounds], the reason being that he would lead a brace or a leash with each hand, 
or a brace with one and a leash with the other’.!° On the Pipe Roll of 1201 there is 
a mention of 10 leash of greyhounds,!! but normally the actual number of hounds 
is stated, as in the Constitutio. The ratio of velterers to greyhounds was variable, 
as was the ratio of greyhounds to running hounds.!? The post of velterer seems 
sometimes to have been hereditary and to have been of considerable value, for in 
1130 Henry de la Mare rendered account for £28. 65. 8d. for his father’s office of 
velterer.!3 

The combination of greyhounds and running hounds was much older than the 


' Orderic, vol. iv, pp. 81-2, 87, 91. 271-8, 297, note 3. Many instances could be cited. 


2 ‘Unusquisque de iiij cornariis iij d. in die.’ 

3 ‘Cornu meo in collo meo pendente’ (R.B., 
p. 333; cf. Round, Feudal England, p. 155). For 
hunting-horns see Sir H. Dryden, Art of Hunting, 
1908 edn., pp. 77-81. 

* *Promptiori animo corniculum auscultat vena- 
toris quam campanam sacerdotis’ (Lamberti Chroni- 
con, ed. Marquis de Ménilglaise, p. 195). 

5 Round uses ‘velterer’ and ‘veutrer’ indiffer- 
ently. ‘The usual Latin form is ve/trarius or valtra- 
rius, but Robert fe/trarius occurs on the Pipe Roll, 
9 Ric. I, p. 3, and in English we find ‘fewterer’ and 
‘feuterer’. 

® ‘Veltrarii unusquisque iijd. in die et ijd. 
hominibus suis. Et unicuique Leporario obolum in 
die.’ 


7 Turner, op. cit., p. 151; Round, X.8., pp. 


In 1208 11 tunics for 11 velterers cost 555. (Pipe 
Roll, 10 Joh., p. 126). 

8 Round, K.S., p. 269; cf. W. R. Fisher, Forest 
of Essex, p. 224. 

9 Hall calls the /eporarii ‘harriers’, both in this 
passage and in that relating to the wolf-hunters 
(p. 53, note 2 above); but he translates ve/trarii 
as ‘Keepers of the Gazehounds’ (Court Life, p. 249) 
and ‘Keepers of coursing dogs’ (R.B., p. ccxcii). 
‘Gazehound’ seems to be a Tudor word of doubtful 
meaning; cf. Round, X.8., pp. 277-8. 

10 Tbid., p. 272. 

11 ‘Rogerus constabularius Cestrie debet D m. et 
x palefridos et x laissas leporariorum’ (Pipe Rol, 
4 Joh., p. 65). 

12 Cf. Round, X.8., p. 272. 

13 Pipe Roll, 31 Hen. I, p. 4. 
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Constitutio. As Round points out, the Bayeux Tapestry shows Harold riding to 
Bosham, before him two small canes currentes followed by a leash of greyhounds, 
‘distinguished by their long legs, their powerful hind quarters and the collars 
about their necks’.! 

Although /eporarius usually means a greyhound, it came also to mean the man 
in charge of greyhounds: a synonym of va/trarius.2 To increase the confusion, 
valtrarius came to be used also for a hound.3 So we have, on the one hand, Adam 
le Vealtrier and William le Vealtre;+ on the other, there is a payment to the two 
pages in charge of the king’s ‘vealtres’.s These ‘vealtres’ seem to have been a 
different breed from ‘lévriers’ (greyhounds),® unless they were merely the bigger 
and more powerful hounds of that breed ;7 for both /eporarii and valtrarii are men- 
tioned in the same entries. Thus, in 1202 there is a payment to Alan Wastehose 
with his 10 /eporarii and 3 valtrarii;8 and in 1209 to Thomas Porcherez, with 
23 /eporarii and 4 valtrarii.9 In another entry on the same roll Thomas Porcherez 
is himself described as Valtrarius.1° ‘Porcherez’ meant a boar-hunter, just as 
‘Luverez’ meant a wolf-hunter; and ‘vealtres’ were undoubtedly boarhounds, as 
Round thought probable." In 1210 Thomas ‘Porkerez’ above named has 23 
hounds ad porcos, 1.e. for hunting boars.!2 In 1212 and 1214 such hounds are de- 
scribed as canibus porkariciis and canibus porkericiis,!3 and Thomas as Thomas de 
Porkereciis.14 Sometimes a wood or part of a forest was beset with nets for catching 
boars, foxes, deer, or other animals. The Great Roll of the Norman Exchequer for 
1198 records a payment of £14. 16s. for making 4 nets for catching boars and 
5 [nets] for catching foxes; and another payment of £11. 45. for making 4 nets for 
catching boars.!5 The amounts paid show that the nets must have been very large.!6 





1 Round, X.8., p. 269; see A. Levé, La Tapis- 
serie de la Reine Mathilde, pl. 1, no. 2. Here the 
greyhounds are running loose. 

2 Cf. Chron. Lamberti, p. 195, where the editor 
understands /eporarius to mean ‘valet de chiens 
levriers’ (sic) (p. 480). 

3 Round, K.S., p. 269. However, in an entry 
on the Rot. Misae of 14 John there is a distinction 
between va/trariorum (velterers) and va/trorum 
(hounds) (Cole, Docs. illustrative of Eng. Hist., 
p- 232: cf. p. 231). 

4 Pipe Roll, 1 Ric. I (ed. Hunter), p. 44; 3 Joh. 
(P.R.S.), pp. 28, 131. 

5 ‘Et duobus garcionibus qui custodiunt uealtres 
R. j. m.’ (Pipe Roll, 6 Joh., p. 131). 

© Cf. Turner, op. cit., p. 151; Round, X.S., p. 
269, note 3. 

7 Ibid.,p.277. Round considers that greyhounds 
varied a good deal, citing an entry on the Pipe Roll 
of 7 John: ‘et x leporarios magnos, pulchros et 
bonos’ (oc. cit., note 3). So the abbot and monks 
of the Trinité-du-Mont gave £8 and ‘unum ele- 
ctum equum et canem valde bonum’ for a benefac- 
tion at Auteverne (Cartulaire de la Ste-Trinité du 


Mont de Rouen, ed. A. Deville, p. 445, no. xlvi; Le 
Prévost, op. cit., 1, 147-8). 

8 “Et Alano Wastehose cum x leporariis suis et 
ij uealtrariis’ (Pipe Rod/, 4 Joh., p. 254). 

9 “Thomae Porcherez cum xxiij leporariis et iiij 
valtrariis’ (Rot. Misae, 11 Joh., p. 150). 

10 “Thomae Valtrario Porcherez’ (idid., p. 141). 

1 Round, X.8., pp. 269 (note 3), 270 (note 2), 
285 (note 2). 

12 “Thomae Porkerez cum xxiij canibus ad porcos’ 
(Rot. de Prestito, 12 Joh., ed Hardy, p. 248; indexed 
as ‘Pokerez’). Comparison with note 9 above shows 
that these were greyhounds. 

13 Rot. Litt. Claus., i, 181; Cole, op. cit., p. 2413 
Turner, op. cit., pp. 146-7. 

14 Cole, op. cit., p. 232. 

15 ‘Pro iiij retibus faciendis ad porcos capiendos 
et pro v ad gopillos capiendos xviiij li. xvi so. ... 
Pro iiij retibus faciendis ad porcos capiendos xi li. 
iiij so.” (Magni Rotuli Scaccarii Normanniae, ed. 
T. Stapleton, ii, 371, 460). 

1© So in 1365 in Cannok Forest ‘faciunt stabileam 
. . . per unam leucam et dimidium cum retibus’ 


(Turner, op. cit., p. 148). 
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In England boars were included in beasts of the forest with the red deer, fallow 
deer, and roe deer, reserved for the king and subject to the forest laws;! but in 
Normandy the right to hunt deer and wild boars may have been enjoyed by the 
reat barons. The Conqueror’s uncle William, Count of Arques, granted (1032- 
47) to the abbey of St. Wandrille a tithe of the stags and boars and of all the venison 
(i.e. all the animals hunted) in the forest of Brotonne:? a right therefore which he 
must have possessed. Again, when William, prior of St. Leonard of Belléme, 
sought his lord, Robert de Belléme (3rd earl of Shrewsbury in 1098) to complain 
of exactions by his prévét, he found him in the forest of Bourse,3 where he had 
brought to bay a large boar. However, according to the best authority, Belléme 
was not ceded to Normandy by the king of France until a little later (1113).5 In 
Normandy so late as the sixteenth century wild boar and deer were so numerous 
that vineyards began to be abandoned owing to their ravages.® 

A question which cannot be avoided is whether these greyhounds in charge of 
the velterers were those mentioned under the wolf-hunters or others. I think that 
Round is undoubtedly right in calling the 8 greyhounds and 24 running hounds a 
special pack for wolf-hunting. It can hardly be supposed that the king had only 
the one pack for hunting all sorts of animals, or that more than one velterer would 
be required to look after the 8 greyhounds under the wolf-hunters. 

(iii) ‘The Berner 3 pence a day.’7 Hearne took the berner to be a man in charge 
of bears and of the hounds used in hunting them; and he is called a bearward by 
Hall;8 but actually he was the man in charge of the ordinary hounds—canes cur- 
rentes—in contradistinction to the greyhounds.? Bernagium was the contribution 
payable for feeding the overlord’s hounds,!° and was sufficiently valuable to form 
the subject of special grants to religious bodies.!! It should be noted that the 


' Jbid., pp. xxiii. However, in the 14th cen- queror by the King of France. 





tury the roe ceased to be included among the beasts 
of the forest, on the ground that it drove away the 
other deer (idid., pp. x—xi). The usual word for 
boar is porcus, whence ‘Porcherez’, but aper also 
occurs; e.g. Pipe Roll, 10 Joh., p. 192; cf. note 2 
below. Verres does not seem to be used; but Lam- 
bert of Ardres calls Aubrey de Vere, rst earl of 
Oxford, ‘Albertus (sic, recte Albericus) Aper’, by a 
pun on Vere and Verres (Chron. Lamberti, p. 103; 
cf. Complete Peerage, x, 199, note (g)). 

2 *’. . de ceruis et apris et de omni venacione’ 
(F. Lot, Etudes critiques sur Pabbaye de Ste-Wan- 
drille, no. 15). 

3 Cartulaire de Marmoutier pour le Perche (ed. 
labbé Barret), pp. 29-30, no. 17. 

4°... ubi porcum magnum acceperat.’ The 
Vicomte du Motey renders this: ‘I] venait de forcer 
un superbe sanglier’ (Robert II de Belléme, p. 23). 

5 Orderic, vol. iv, p. 307; but Robertde Torigny, 
in his additions to the Gesta Normannorum Ducum of 
William de Jumiéges (ed. J. Marx, p. 320), says 
that Belléme had been given or sold to the Con- 


6 R. N. Sauvage, L’ Abbaye de St. Martin de 
Troarn, p. 276, note 6. 

7 ‘Bernarius iij d. in die.’ 

8 Hall, Court Life, p. 249, and R.B., p. ccxciii. 
The word for bear-ward was ursarius; cf. Round, 
K.S., p. §9, note 1. The king’s bear was kept on 
or led by a chain (Pipe Ro//, 21 Hen. II, p. 29). In 
Northampton a street was called Berewardstrete 
(Round, in Axcestor, no. 1, p. 258). 

9 ‘Turner, op. cit., p. 133; Round, X.8., pp. 58, 
271-2; cf. the Norman Exchequer Roll of 1198: 
‘In expensa Canum Regis et Bernariorum qui custo- 
diebant canes . . .” (Stapleton, op. cit., li, 461). 

10 Tbid., i, p. |x. 

1! Bernagium was one of the consuetudines which 
the future Conqueror granted to the abbey of 
Préaux in 1047 (Valin, Le Duc de Normandie et sa 
Cour, Piéces, no. II). Robert II granted (1088-96) 
to Rouen Cathedral his right to dernagium on its 
land of Pierreval (Round, Ca/. Docs. France, no. 2). 
Henry I’s charters for St. Pierre-sur-Dive (1108, 
1121-8) provided that the land should be free from 
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Constitutio records only one berner.! The hounds in his charge are not mentioned, 
which at first is puzzling, if they were not the canes currentes in the wolf-huntin 
pack. The explanation may perhaps be found in Letters Close of the 6th April 
1205, which set forth the allowances for a pack of 8 greyhounds and 16 running 
hounds. For each greyhound a halfpenny a day was to be allowed, exactly as in the 
Constitutio, but the running hounds were to have only the bran on which they might 
be fed.2, Accordingly, I suggest that the running hounds in the charge of the 
berners are not mentioned because no money payment was to be made for their 
food.3 Later, in the reign of John, these running hounds were commonly known 
as canes de mota* or hounds of the pack, in contradistinction to the greyhounds, 
held on a leash. However, both terms—canes currentes and canes de mota—appear 
on the same roll.5 It seems that under John and later, perhaps earlier, running 
hounds were known also as brachs or brachet hounds. In 1213 John sent his 
huntsmen with 40 brachettis wulpericiis and 6 greyhounds;® and in 1253 Richard 
de Thany was granted the right to have 8 greyhounds and 20 brachets.7 In these 
instances the brachets cannot well have been anything but running hounds. The 
40 brachetti wulpericii were hounds specially assigned to fox-hunting—ad currendum 
. . ad wulpem; so in 1207 Simon Wac owed 5 marks for licence to have canes ad 
uulpem.® Other running hounds may have been trained for boar-hunting, doubt- 
less in conjunction with greyhounds. In 1212 there is a payment to Roger Burnell 
and his berner and 16 canibus porkereciis;9 and the fact that these hounds were in 
charge of a berner, not a velterer, would seem to imply that they were running 
hounds, not greyhounds. This is not certain, however; for in 1215 John le Berner 
is sent in charge of a mixed pack of (running) hounds and greyhounds.!° 
(iv) ‘The Huntsmen deshaired (or del Harrede) each 3 pence a day and [? of] 
the big haired (or Harrede) 4 ought to have 1 penny and of the small haired (or 
Harede) 6 (or 7) 1 penny. For the big Hared (or Harrede) 2 men and each 1 
penny a day and for the small 2 men and each 1 penny aday.’!! Here the adjectives 














gravaria and bernagium (Mélanges, 12° Sér., Soc. 
de I’Hist. de Normandie, pp. 127, 135). 

‘ Round in error writes of the ‘Berners’ (X.S., 
p- 279, note 3). Later, under Edward II, there 
seem to have been usually 2 berners (idid., pp. 271- 
2; Turner, op. cit., pp. 133-4). 

2 ‘Et leporariis facias habere cuilibet in die unum 
obolum et aliis canibus currentibus facias fieri bren- 
num unde pascantur’ (Rot. Litt. Claus., i, 26). 
Turner, who was not acquainted with the Constitu- 
tio, thought that this was probably the earliest men- 
tion of canes currentes in the public records (op. cit., 

. 138). 
. 3 On the other hand, in an entry on the Roz. 
Misae of 14 John (1212) both the 4 greyhounds 
and the 21 cames de mota (i.e. canes currentes) are 
allowed a halfpenny a day each (Cole, op. cit., 
p. 231). 

4 e.g. ‘Johannes f. Hugonis debet ij palefridos et 
xij canes de mota’ (Pipe Roll, 10 Joh., p. 56). 


5 See the Pipe Roll of 1205, where both canes 
de mota and canes currentes are mentioned (Pipe 
Roll, 7 Joh., pp. 78, 84, 103). Turner thought 
that the canes currentes ‘probably’ included, or were 
the same as, canes de mota (op. cit., pp. 136, 138). 

© Rot. Litt. Claus., i, 156. 

7 Cal. Charter Rolls, i, 429, where /eporarios is 
translated ‘harriers’. 

8 Pipe Roll, 9 Joh., p. 203. 

9 Rot. Misae, 14 Joh., in Cole, op. cit., p. 241; cf. 
Turner, op. cit., p. 146. 

10 ‘Mittimus ad vos Johannem le Berner cum 
xxiiij°™ canibus et viij leporariis’ (Rot. Litt. Claus., 
15.223). 

11 *Venatores deshaired [del Harred’] unusquis- 
que iij d. in die et magni (sic, ? de magnis) haired 
[Hared’] iiij debent habere i d. et de parvis haired 
[{Hared’] vj [vij] id. Ad magnos hared [Harred’] 
ij homines et unusquisque i d. in die et ad parvos ij 
homines et unusquisque id. in die’ (B.B., with 
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‘big’ and ‘small’ are in the plural; and Aaired (and the variants) is clearly an indeclin- 
able noun. Hearne took haired to mean harts, and was followed by Hall;! but 
Round had no doubt that Aaired is the same word as ‘hairez’ (harrier or harriers),? 
which again appears in many forms.3 Harriers seem to have been a special brand 
of running hounds, which—at least in the thirteenth century—were chiefly used 
for hunting deer;* for it is doubtful if the word has any philological connexion 
with the word ‘hare’.s Their precise nature and use in the twelfth century are 
obscure. As Round remarks: ‘We are here dealing with . . . hounds, of which 
four large ones cost a penny a day to keep, and seven small ones the same’;® though 
six (B.B.) seems a more likely number than seven (R.B.). I agree with Round, 
although Mr. Johnson has kindly informed me that he takes Aaired to be the Fr. 
harde de chiens, defined by Littré as ‘plusieurs couples de chiens attachés ensemble’, 
and understands this to be in contradistinction to the Mueta Regis, which he takes 
to mean the meuse, or pack of hounds running loose. However, the hounds which 
were normally led in couples were the greyhounds, which with their velterers are 
recorded in a separate entry; nor would there be any reason for replacing the 
velterers by venatores if some couples were tied together. If the words ‘large’ and 
‘small’ refer to the size of the hounds, these were obviously smaller than grey- 
hounds, as even the larger ones cost only one penny a day to keep four, while 
greyhounds were allowed a halfpenny each; but as ‘large’ and ‘small’ qualify haired, 
it would seem that if haired means ‘harde’ they refer to the size of the ‘harde’, i.e. 
the number of couples tied together in the ‘harde’. Then there would be only one 
penny a day allowed to feed 4 large ‘hardes’ or 6 (or 7) small ‘hardes’. 

On the whole, I adhere to Round’s interpretation that haired means harrier or 
harriers, as the most likely, but by no means certain, theory. 

(v) ‘The Braconiers each 3 pence a day.’? Their number is not stated. Braco- 
narii means normally keepers of the brachs or brachet hounds, and the word is so 
translated here by Hearne and Hall.8 Round mentions them, but avoids translat- 
ing the word or discussing their functions; possibly because he proves that in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries ‘brachet’ occurs as another name for the limmer or 
liam hound,!° which is recorded with its leader in a separate entry in the Coxstitutio (see 





R.B. variants in square brackets). The R.B. omits 
the final clause beginning e¢ ad parvos, which is 
accordingly omitted by Round, XK.8., pp. 271, 
288. 

1 Hearne, in B.B., p. 3573 Hall, Court Life, 
p. 249, and R.B., p. ccxciii. 

2 Round, X.8., pp. 288-go. 

3 Hairez, heyraz, heyrez, herez, heraz, heiriz, 
haerez, hayerez, haeriez, hereres; see idid., pp. 285— 
go, and Turner, op. cit., pp. 143-4. 

4 Ibid. p. 143. 

5 Turner thinks that there is no connexion (/oc. 
cit.); Round is doubtful and states that W. H. 
Stevenson was inclined to derive ‘harrier’ from ‘a 
Norman dialectical form for “‘hare”’ (K.S., p. 290). 

® Ibid., p. 288. Possibly the small ones might 


be described as beagles. 

7 ‘Braconarii unusquisque iij d. in die.’ 

8 Hall, Court Life, p. 249, and R.B., p. ccxciii. 

9 ‘The French original of 4raconarius is repre- 
sented by the word that now denotes a poacher’ 
(Round, K.8., p. 270). 

10 See the instances cited idid., pp. 282-4, in 
each of which only one brachet is mentioned; but 
in 35 Hen. III (1250-1) the earl of Gloucester 
‘fecit decopulare duos brachettos qui invenerunt 
unum cervum’, which was then hunted with grey- 
hounds (Harcourt, of. cit., p. 310). In all these 
instances the brachet was clearly a limmer used to 
track the game and held on a leash; cf. ‘Turner, op. 
cit., p. 136. 
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below). However, it has been shown above that in the thirteenth century ‘brachet’ 
was used also for a running hound,! but the running hounds were in charge of the 
berner, who is duly mentioned in the Constitutio. Therefore if Braconarii means 
keepers of the brachs, these brachs were neither limmers nor running hounds, 
Turner thought that the braconarius meant ‘a fewterer or person in charge of grey- 
hounds’, relying on its repeated use in a Wardrobe Account of Edward I, in which 
the word ve/trarius is not found;3 but the Constitutio proves that under Henry I the 
braconarii-and veltrarii were different officers. On the other hand, Sir H. Dryden, 
writing of the fifteenth century, makes braconarius a synonym of bernarius;* but 
here again the Constitutio proves that they were different officers in the twelfth 
century. 

(vi) ‘Bernard, Ralf le Robeur, and their comrades, each 3 pence a day.’5 We 
know nothing of Bernard; but Haskins is ‘inclined to identify’ Ralf with a Ralf le 
Forbeur® who held a house at Bayeux on condition of furbishing the king’s hunting 
and other arms.7 


One penny a day. 


(i) “Twenty Serjeants each 1 penny a day.’ A penny a day was the regular wage 
of a serjeant.2 The reason for assuming that these serjeants had functions 
connected with the king’s sport is that the relevant entry follows that of the horn- 
blowers and is followed by the entries relating to the hounds. Serjeants are men- 
tioned in connexion with a velterer and a berner in a writ of William II directing 
them not to demand dernagium from the abbey of Bec on its land of Surcy until he 
has ascertained the practice in his father’s time.!° 

(ii) ‘The Leader of the Limmer (or Liam Hound), one penny and the Limmer 
a halfpenny.’!! The limmer was a big hound, with hanging ears somewhat like a 
bloodhound, which hunted by scent and was used to track and harbour the game.” 
The ductor is called ‘Leader of the Limmers’ by Hall,'3 but there was only one 
limmer, as is pointed out by Round." Clearly only one limmer was needed with 
a pack of hounds.!5 So early as 1130 there is mention of one limmer and 4 


1 Possibly still earlier. A charter of Henry II 5 ‘Bernardus, Radulfus le Robeur, et socii eorum, 
mentions 2 greyhounds and 4 brachets for catching unusquisque iij d. in die.’ 
the hare and the wolf (Ca/. Charter Rolls, ii, 333). © Haskins, Norman Institutions, p. 118. 
These brachets cannot have been limmers, so were 7 ‘Servitio furbandi venabola et alia arma mea’ 
probably running hounds. (Delisle-Berger, Recueil des Actes de Henri II, no. 
2 ‘Turner concludes that at a rather later period pccxxui!). 
than emp. John it is possible that cames currentes 8 ‘Viginti servientes unusquisque i d. in die.’ 


included brachets (op. cit., p. 136). On the other 9 Round, Feudal England, pp. 271-2, 283. 
hand, it might be suggested that ‘brachet’ came to 10 Valin, op. cit., p. 200, note 2; Haskins, op. cit., 
be used as a general term for a hound used in hunt- ip. 82. 

ing; or at any rate that the term included running 1! “Ductor liemarii i d. et Liemarius ob.’ 
hounds. On the Pipe Rolls of King John, brachets 12 Round, K.S8., pp. 271, 275, 279-84. 

are sometimes mentioned without any other hounds; 3 Hall, Court Life, p. 249, and R.B., p. ccxciil. 
see Pipe Roll, 3 Joh., p. 230; 9 Joh., p. 39; 10 Joh., ™ Round, K.8., p. 279. 

PP- 49, 71, 155. 15 See the passages cited by Turner, op. cit., 
3 Turner, op. cit., p. 137. p- 144, and Round, K.8., pp. 280-4, where only 
+ Dryden, op. cit., pp. 74-5. 
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one limmer is mentioned; cf. the petition (1563) of 
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hounds.! In 1202 the bishop of Ely owed 12 hounds of the pack (running hounds) 
and one limmer for his huntsman’s trespass.2_ The limmer was always led by 
a leash.3 Round proves that at a later date it was known also as a berselet and as 
a brachet.* 

With the limmer we end this study of the king’s hounds and their keepers, 
based on the last batch of entries in the Coxstitutio as we have it now. It is not 
impossible that these were followed by entries relating to the hawks and falcons 
and their keepers, and that these final entries were lost, either in the original or in 
the first copy from which both existing versions were made.5 

Finally, it may be noted that the velterers are assisted by men who are paid 2d. 
a day, and the huntsmen of the harriers (?) by men paid 1d. a day. A number of 
officials in other departments are allowed men, but the rates of pay are either 3d. 
or 14d. Why the rates for men employed in the king’s sport should be lower is 








Pas 





obscure, like much else in this final part of the Constitutio Domus Regis.° 


Jacques du Hamel, seigneur of Gouy, Grand Pan- 
tler of Normandy, claiming iter alia the right ‘de 
chasser en toutes bestes, avec le lymyer ou aultres 
chiens’ (Marquis de Belbeuf, Histoire des Grands 
Panetiers de Normandie, p. 109). 

1 ‘Debet j Liemer et ilij seus’ (Pipe Roll, 31 
Hen. I, p. 3). The sews were running hounds; cf. 
Round, X.8., p. 279, note 1. 

2 ‘Episcopus Eliensis debet xij canes de mota et 
j limerum’ (Pipe Rol/, 4 Joh., p. 136). Although 
Round quotes these actual words in a footnote, in 
his text he describes it as ‘an interesting instance of 
a pack of six couples, with a “berner”’ (K.8., p. 
272). The bishop was still owing this fine under 
Henry III (Turner, op. cit., p. 144). 


3 Round, X.S8., pp. 271, 279, 282; cf. the effigy 
of Guillaume Malgeneste, huntsman of the King of 
France, ‘tenant en laisse un limier’ (Bouchot, Javen- 
taire des dessins... de Gaigniéres,no. 190).  — 

4 Round, X.8., pp. 281-4; cf. Turner, op. cit., 
PP: 134-5, 136, 144. 

5 For the reasons why it is assumed that both the 
B.B. and R.B. versions were copied from the same 
earlier copy and not from the original, see Trans. 
R. Hist. Soc., 4th Ser., xxx, 155. 

© Referring to p. 55 above, Mr. Charles Johnson 
informs me that he accepts my conclusion that the 
Mueta Regis was probably an officer of the house- 
hold, in charge of the hounds. 








NOTES 


Note on the Fosse Way in Nottinghamshire.—Mc. M. W. Barley, F.S.A. contributes the follow- 
ing: The Newark Archaeological Committee, formed in 1948, chose as its first undertaking 
to investigate the Fosse Way in the neighbourhood of Newark. 


I. LANGFORD 


The first site’ chosen for examination lay in Langford parish, opposite Langford Hall, where 
for a distance of about half a mile the modern road diverges west of the Roman line. Such slight 
divergences are not uncommon, but at this point a bank survives alongside the modern road and 
was thought to be, or to contain, the agger of the Roman road. Members of the committee cut 
a trench through the bank at Whitsuntide 1948, and, despite interference by rabbit-holes, a 
fairly complete section of a Roman road was obtained. 





SECTION THROUGH FOSSE WAY, LANGFORD, NOTTS. 




















Fic. I 


The bank is now about 3 ft. high at the end nearer Newark, where it ends abruptly. Towards 
the site of Crococolana (about a mile and a half to the north-west) cultivation gradually encroaches 
upon it, leaving a complete stretch about 100 yds. long. Excavation revealed that the bank con- 
tains two roads. The earlier, 4 ft. below the modern surface of the bank, consists of 6 in. of 
gravel laid directly on natural sand. This metalling is 20 ft. wide and has no camber; the gravel 
is not hard, and shows no real signs of wheeled traffic or prolonged use. Side ditches, 4 ft. wide 
and 2 ft. deep, lie in immediate contact with each edge of the road (see section in fig. 1). These 
ditches had filled with humus which appeared as very dark sand. 

The first road had been covered deliberately, and the level raised, by about 1 ft. of sand pre- 
sumably obtained from the adjacent surface; it contained one worked flint. It is probable that 
the road was raised in this fashion because of the problem of blowing sand. The area where 
to-day this phenomenon is most marked lies some three to six miles to the north, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Besthorpe and Girton, but a local farmer has stated that it has been known to occur 
on the Coddington side of Langford. While it is not otherwise proved that these conditions 
obtained in Roman times, no other clear explanation of the raising of the road suggests itself; if 
blown sand kept choking the drainage ditches, only a high mound would give the road the 
stability required. It is to be noted that at the eastern side of the existing bank there is a drift of 
sand up to 5 ft. deep which has been deposited by wind. 


1 Attention was drawn to this by Mr. A. Smith, Curator of the Newark Museum. 
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The later road had been remetalled once with a further layer of gravel. It covers a width of 
about 30 ft., but traffic was probably confined to the central 10 or 12 ft., and there are no side 
ditches. The axis of the later road lies some 10 ft. west of the axis of the earlier one: this shift 
may perhaps be explained by the drift of sand before the making of the second road. ‘The western 
side of the bank had, however, been disturbed and could not be completely elucidated. 

Closely datable finds were not forthcoming; fragments of oxidized iron came from the surface 
of both roads, and pieces of an amphora from the filling between the two roads. The last item is 
useful as confirming the Roman date of the works implied by their structural features. The 
implications of the discovery of two roads will be discussed later. 


II. East STOKE 


A second investigation was carried out at East Stoke, in the field known as Deadman’s Grave.! 
The objective was a bank which Mr. Adrian Oswald had suggested was ‘almost certainly the 
earliest line of the Fosse before its line was straightened at the end of the first century’. This 
bank, 100 yds. long, runs parallel to the present main road to the south-east, on the side away 
from the river Trent. It begins almost immediately north-west of a large mound? in the Mill 
Field which bestrides the last crest of Trent Hills, and has produced Roman pottery of the first 
to third centuries. 

A section cut through the bank, about 20 ft. north of the lane to Thorpe, has proved that 1t 
is not Roman and must presumably be medieval. A little worn Roman pottery and some tile 
fragments were found at a depth of 3 ft. 6 in., and the natural clay—red and grey—was found 
at a depth of 4 ft. The top foot of this clay was dirty, and contained many fragments of carbon 
and also several pieces of coal. The most puzzling feature was a single layer of stones, about 3 ft. 
wide, running across the trench. Too wide and shallow for wall footings and too narrow for a 
road or track, this feature remains unexplained. This evidence of casual occupation of this area 
in Roman times is no more than what would be found by excavation in any site as near a Roman 
town as this. But above the Roman level comes the bank. This consists of 4 ft. of quite homo- 
geneous top soil; there are no tip lines and nothing to indicate the method or date of construction. 
The medieval ridges and furrows in the field run on the east side of the bank at right angles to it, 
and on the west side parallel to it; the bank may be no more than a particularly prominent head- 
land. ‘The bank terminates in a round platform, 25 ft. in diameter, slightly hollow in the centre 
and surrounded by a complete ditch, and beyond this feature the last and most northerly rig runs 
right across the field. The bank is highest at the top of the field, and disappears before it reaches 
the lowest part of the field: that is, it runs athwart the contours. It is, in fact, not quite in line 
with the mound in the Mill Field, and clearly cannot be associated with it. It cannot have been 
a flood-bank, in view of its relation to the contours, and the Trent can never have flowed much 
nearer the present main road than it does to-day.3 





' See Thoroton Society Transactions, 1938; A. 
Oswald, ‘Excavations at 4d Pontem’, p. 2 and plan 
on p. 11. The committee is indebted to Mr. W. R. 
Bissill and Mr. P. H. Cramer for permission to 
excavate. 

2 The mound has been thought to be a tumulus, 
and Bronze Age flint implements have been found 
about 200 yds. away to the south; it has also been 
conjectured that it might be the collapsed gate of 

F 


the town of 4d Pontem. 'The presumed site of this 
station, where Mr. Oswald’s excavation revealed 
civil occupation of the first to fourth centuries, 
lies half a mile to the north, alongside the present 
road. 

3 A Roman occupation site is exposed in the 
present bank of the Trent, 200 yds. north-west of 
this excavation. 
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III. KNEETON LANE 


The third investigation was on the line of the early Roman road which was revealed by air 
photography to lie parallel to and about 160 yds. west of the later Roman Fosse Way, now occu- 
pied by the present main road. This feature runs from Margidunum to the crest of the hill on 
which Syerston aerodrome stands.!_ Dr. F. Oswald found that this early road left the north-west 
gate of the Claudian fort at Margidunum, and it may be seen on the ground most clearly in the 
first two fields north-east of Margidunum itself, again at East Bridgford Lane End, and also in the 
half-mile between Red Lodge and Kneeton Lane. According to Dr. Oswald the agger is still 
known locally as ‘the hump’. With the permission of Mr. C. J. Neale of Kneeton,? a section was 
cut through the agger at a point 120 yds. south-east of Kneeton Lane, on the edge of a small 
coppice. In the field the agger is only about 6 in. high; in the coppice, which is clearly a small 
remnant of ancient woodland, the agger is at least a foot high. Excavation proved that it consists 
of a gritty loam, which is probably local soil, laid on a shallow bottoming of Lincolnshire iron- 
stone. The ironstone had decayed; very few lumps were found, and the material showed mainly 
as yellow flecks in the 3 in. or so of loam above the natural marl. The ironstone was spread over 
a width of 18-20 ft.; there were no regular ditches, but a dark silt of decayed vegetable matter 
had accumulated in the hollow on each side of the road. No objects were found. 

The ironstone used could have been found in south-west Lincolnshire, the area through 
which, at the time when Legion IX established the fort at Margidunum, they had just driven 
the Ermine Street, and from which they had presumably advanced towards the river Trent. 
There is thus every reason to associate this road, in date, with the early military occupation 
of Margidunum. Miss Kenyon has pointed out that Margidunum itself is sited ‘with reference 
to a ford over the Trent (at Gunthorpe) to the north-west rather than with reference to the line 
of the Fosse’,3 and, we might add, with reference also to the established Roman road+ which 
travels through Granby and Plungar to Margidunum. There is evidence from Dr. Oswald’s 
excavations of ironstone being brought to Margidunum for smelting and of the use of Lincoln- 
shire limestone for building; this provides a further link with south Lincolnshire.5 

No evidence has been found so far of this primary Fosse Way south-east of Margidunum, nor 
had it been traced any farther towards 4d Pontem than the point mentioned above. We may 
now consider the implications of the occurrence of two versions of the Fosse Way at Margidunum 
and in the neighbourhood of Crococolana. The later Fosse Way was a gravel road certainly from 
Crococolana as far south as Cotgrave Hill, five miles south-east of Margidunum. ‘Throsby, writing 
in about 1790, says that ‘the road from Newark to Bingham is all gravelled’.6 When Stukeley 
spoke of ‘great blue flag-stones laid edgewise very carefully’? he was referring to the stretch south 
of Cotgrave Hill, where the same blue lias limestone, from the Vale of Belvoir, may be seen 
in nineteenth-century farm buildings. Dr. F. Oswald has informed the writer in correspondence 
that he has seen a section of the road exposed in Cotgrave Hill, and that it was a gravel road. 

This road has been considerably exploited as a source of gravel by the town of Newark and 
the villages near it. Wake, writing about 1860, after quoting Stukeley’s comments on Brough 


1 See A. Oswald, ‘Some Unrecorded Earthworks Report No. 15, 1948, p. 40. 


in Nottinghamshire’, in Thoroton Society Transac- 4 See F. Oswald, ‘Roman Road of Nottingham- 

tions, 1939, p- 7 and pl. 1. shire’, in Nottinghamshire Countryside, July 1947, 
2 'The Newark Archaeological Committee is very p. 6. 

grateful to Mr. Neale for his ready consent, and for 5 See F. Oswald, ‘Margidunum’, in Thoroton 

his tolerance of some interference with his farming Society Transactions, 1927, pp. 66-7. 

operations. © Throsby’s Thoroton, i, p. 149. 


3 K. M. Kenyon, Excavations at the Fewry Wall 7 Stukeley, quoted in V.C.H., Notts. ii, p. 8. 
Site, Leicester, Society of Antiquaries, Research 8 History of Collingham, Newark, 1867, p. 3 
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NOTES 67 


(Crococolana) goes on: ‘Our author cries shame upon the Newark people for digging gravel and 
stone from the Foss Way, in order to mend their streets.” The Flintham Churchwardens’ 
Accounts contain the following entries:! 


1798. To a load of sand from Foss . : ‘ : ‘ ‘ . 1 6 
1827. The land levelling at the Lings when the sand was got for the church 10 0 


Sand does not occur naturally in Flintham parish, and the Lings was the name for a common 
pasture between the Fosse Way and the top of Trent Hills. While the early stretch of road at 
Margidunum can be linked with the Claudian fort there, we cannot as yet connect the first road 
at Langford with any site of the same date at Crococolana, where Woolley’s excavations in 1906 
revealed only a civil settlement of the second century onwards.? 

Nevertheless, we may tentatively equate the earlier road at Margidunum with the earlier and 
unworn road at Langford, and regard both as sections, independently constructed, of the early 
frontier road which Collingwood postulated, intended at least to link the small fort at Margidu- 
num with the legionary headquarters at Lindum. When, later, the road was remodelled, the 
work proceeded from Lincoln towards Leicester, if we may judge from the use of Trent gravel 
as far south as Cotgrave. The reconstruction did not require any modification of the line through 
Crococolana and Ad Pontem, but it did involve the abandonment of the length from Margidunum 
towards 4d Pontem. The fort at Margidunum having been dismantled, it was not there necessary 
to make the road fit into an existing pattern of roads and streets, as at Leicester and elsewhere.3 


A note by Sir George Hill on the Sutton Hoo Treasure Trove Inquest.—Mr. R. L. S. Bruce- 
Mitford, Secretary, contributes the following: Shortly before his death Sir George Hill left with 
the Department of British Antiquities in the British Museum some comments on the Sutton 
Hoo Treasure Trove Inquest. It will probably not be found appropriate to include these com- 
ments on the inquest, at any rate in extenso, in the definitive account and catalogue of the Sutton 
Hoo find now in preparation. They are nevertheless of great interest. Sir George Hill, as is 
well known, was the leading authority on the law of treasure trove, and has discussed the subject 
in this journal, so that it seems appropriate to publish his notes here. I submit them in full, 
exactly as he wrote them: 


Note by Stn Georce Hitt 


The verdict of the Coroner’s Court, that the treasure found in the Sutton Hoo [tumulus]* 
was not treasure trove, is of particular interest; for in this country no case of treasure found in a 
barrow has hitherto come before a coroner. The decision will be of importance when such 
conditions recur. 

There is no doubt that in England, at one time, treasure buried in barrows was regarded as the 





' T am very grateful to the Rev. M. V. Hardy, 
Vicar of Flintham, for allowing me to see these 
accounts. 

2 Recent examination of the site on the ground 
and from the air suggests that it was surrounded by 
a rampart composed partly at least of clay and 
double ditches astride the road, like the civil site at 
Margidunum. Dr. J. K. St. Joseph has made avail- 
able his air photographs, and Mr. K. D. M. Daun- 
cey has examined the site. The writer is grateful to 
both, and particularly to the latter for thus allowing 
his tentative conclusions to be published. 


3 K. M. Kenyon, op. cit., p. 39. I should like to 
express my debt to Dr. I. A. Richmond and to Mr. 
Philip Corder for their advice on this inquiry while 
it was being conducted, and particularly to Dr. 
Richmond for reading this description of it. I am 
also grateful to Mr. M. H. Callender for comments 
on the fragments of amphora found at Langford. 

4 A word appears to have been left out at this 
point in Sir George Hill’s MS. The insertion of 
the word ‘tumulus’ is merely a suggestion of mine.— 
R. B.-M. 
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king’s property. The order issued to the Earl of Cornwall in 1237 is sufficient proof of this,t 
The king had been informed that some persons had dug for treasure in howes in the Isle of 
Wight; the earl was asked to go and find out who had dug and whether they had found anything 
and attach them to answer before the king for what they had done. 

There is every ground for believing that the regality in respect of treasure buried in graves of 
any kind was accepted by Anglo-Saxon law, as Faussett argued long ago;? and this view is sup- 
ported by the Scandinavian evidence to the effect that the State had—and still has—the right to 
such treasure. But later English practice has been inconsistent; and in any case it must be often 
difficult to decide whether treasure deposited in an ordinary grave was put there for safe keeping, 
with the animus revertendi, or abandoned. The Sutton Hoo verdict leaves the question of such 
treasure (from ordinary graves) where it was. Its importance lies in the fact that the decisive 
point was ‘the labour and publicity involved in dragging the ship up to the trench with its atten- 
dant publicity and subsequent feasting. It was impossible to be of the opinion that these articles 
were buried or concealed secretly’.3 When asked by the jury whether to be treasure trove the 
burial must have been secret, the coroner replied that there was no case in law as to that point. 
But the jury were evidently satisfied that the treasure did not fall within the definition of treasure 
trove, which must be, as Blackstone put it, ‘hidden in the earth or other private place’. 

The jury’s verdict, as the coroner pointed out, might be upset by the High Court; but this case 
was not taken further. Thanks to the public spirit of the legal finder, the whole find came to the 
nation, as only its gold and silver would have done if it had been declared treasure trove. But if 
it had been disputed, one may conjecture that it might have been argued that, although the actual 
burial enjoyed plenty of publicity, the treasure remained fairly effectively ‘hidden’ for many 
centuries. This argument would have been rebutted on the ground that the hiding had not been 
done with the animus revertendi, but was the result of the fading of the memory of the original 
burial. The fact is that everything depends on what you mean by ‘found hidden’. In the original 
Roman definition, from which Blackstone’s derives, ‘hidden’ means deliberately concealed with- 
out renouncing ownership by the depositor, but with the intention of recovering the deposit. 
But in the case of a burial, where treasure is placed with the corpse, there is no such intention 
of recovering it, whatever view may be held as to its ownership. As Faussett showed, there was 
a lack of completeness in Blackstone’s division of treasure into two kinds: (1) treasure hidden 
with an object, not finally abandoned, and (2) treasure lying on the surface, either placed there 
ignorantly (i.e. lost), or, if knowingly, really thrown away and finally abandoned. ‘This was not, 
as Faussett said, an exhaustive division of the subject, and treasure buried in graves should not 
be excluded, as abandoned. 

However this may be, coroners in the future are not likely to go behind Blackstone and 
accept the Crown’s right to treasure from burials which, as in the case of a barrow, must evi- 
dently have been attended with considerable publicity. Sutton Hoo will be a leading case. 

G. H. 


Embossed bronze studs from Malton in the Yorkshire Museum.—Mc. Philip Corder sends the 
following note: Since I described the group of embossed studs from the Roman Fort at Malton 
in a recent note in this Fournal,t Mr. Dudley Waterman has drawn my attention to four others 
in the Yorkshire Museum, also from Malton.5 These formed part of the collection of the late 
Dr. E. D. Rooke of Scarborough, who, in 1861, bought up the local collection of Mr. George 


1 Cited in my Treasure Trove in Law and Prac- Aug. 15, 1939. 
tice, p. 251. 4 Antiq. Fourn. xxviii, p. 176 and pl. xxv ¢. 
2 Archaeol. Fournal, 1865, p. 206. 5 T am indebted to Mr. Waterman for allowing 
3 The coroner’s words according to the very me to take these away to be photographed and 
full report of the inquest in the Daily Telegraph, studied, and for permission to publish them. 
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NOTES 69 


Pycock of Malton.! Much of the Rooke Collection ultimately found its way to York, but very 
little is known of the provenance of individual objects. It is satisfactory, therefore, to know that 
these bronze studs were found in the Pye Pits, Malton, in 1857.2 They are illustrated on pl. xva. 

1. Embossed stud consisting of a very thin sheet of bronze, 1-35 in. in diam. A central 
medallion, 1°00 in. in diam., bears in high relief the head of a young man to right. The edges 
of the plate are turned over as if to enclose a button of wood or composition, 0-1 in. thick, but 
of this there is now no trace. A tang of square section, 0-3 in. long, is soldered 
to the centre of the back of the plate. The border alone is silvered. The head 
is well executed and is diademed, the hair being worn in a series of curls across 
the head. Mr. John Allan, who has kindly examined these studs at the British 
Museum, describes this as an Apollo head, and suggests an Alexandrian origin 
for the whole group. 

2. Similar, but much smaller and less well executed. The size of the stud is 
the same as that of nos. 3 and 4 and the three previously published, as if # in. 
were the standard size. The central medallion, } in. in diam., contains, within 
a raised ridge, a diademed imperial head in high relief, with the hair dressed as 
inno. 1. Both border and exergue are silvered. The central tang is 0-15 in. 
long. 

3 and 4, now imperfect, are both from the same die. They are of the same type as no. 2 and 
like it have a silvered border, though the central medallion is a trifle smaller. Mr. Allan points 
out that the dotted treatment of the hair can be paralleled from imperial portraits of the first 
half of the third century. 

A few parallels to these embossed studs have come to light as the result of my previous note. 
Dr. I. A. Richmond has drawn my attention to the very similar medallion in the London 
Museum, somewhat strangely attached to the pendant from Tokenhouse Yard, London. This 
also has the frond or palm branch¢ in the right of the field. Also in the London Museum is a 
similar, though barbarous, version of the same type, again with the frond to the right of the head.s 
Lady Fox calls my attention to two more. The first was found by her in 1939 at Caerleon.® 
This, bearing fronds on both sides of the head, is closer in style to the barbarous London example 
than to either that from Tokenhouse Yard or the three previously published from Malton. 
Unfortunately, none of these is dated, though their third-century date may perhaps be inferred 
from their style. 

With the four medallions that are the subject of this note are two tiny saucer-shaped studs or 
washers, 0°35 in. in diam., each pierced by a central hole. These may be presumed to have been 
found with the studs. Similar objects, as Dr. Richmond has pointed out to me, are still attached 
to the ends of the rivets on the group of inscribed phalerae found at Newstead,7 which in Mr. 
James Curle’s opinion were attached by means of them to a leather tunic. A similar use may be 





Fic. I. 
Diagram showing 
suggested use of 

washers (}) 





' For further particulars of this collection, see 
Kitson Clark, Gazetteer of Roman Remains in East 
Yorkshire, p. 101. 

* Tam much indebted to Mr. H. W. Poulter for 
handing to me a small note-book, which he acquired 
some years ago in Scarborough, inscribed, ‘E. D. 
Rooke, Dec. 26th, 1875. Magic Book.’ Among 
other things this contains a list of 203 objects for- 
merly in the Rooke Collection. No. 24 reads, ‘Four 
Roman Bronze Buttons, Pye Pits, Malton, 1857.’ 
As there are no similar objects mentioned in the list, 
I think it safe to conclude that this entry refers to 


our four studs. The Pye Pits were situated 
immediately north of the fort at Malton and in 
the past many finds have been made there, including 
the tombstone of Aurelius Macrinus, now lost 
(C.I.L. vii, 264). 

3 London in Roman Times (L.M. Cat. No. 3, 
1930), p. 112 and fig. 37, I. 

4 Mistakenly described as a sceptre. 

5 Tbid., fig. 37, 2. 

© Arch. Camb., Dec. 1940, p. 132 and fig. 6, 20. 

7 Curle, Newstead, p. 175 and pl. xxx1. 
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confidently ascribed to the Malton washers,! for they would serve the same purpose as the small 
buttons usually sewn on the inside of a modern mackintosh to prevent the material from tearing 
at the point of attachment of the buttons (fig. 1). 

It will be noted that though most of the heads embossed on the studs so far mentioned recall 
imperial coin-types, it has not been possible to assign an exact prototype to any of them. The 
second object to which Lady Fox draws my attention comes from Richborough. It is a medallion 
of rather a different type and of considerably later date. It bears an embossed head to right, in 
front of which is a Chi-Rho monogram. It is compared by Mr. H. Mattingly with a portrait 
on a coin of Magnentius (a.p. 350—3).? This recalls the widespread, if not common, fashion of 
decorating disc-brooches with repoussé copies of the reverses of Hadrianic coins, recently studied 
by Mr. R. G. Goodchild.3 The stratified example from Wigginholt, Sussex, belongs to the 
same century as the coin it imitates, as, no doubt, do the others from Verulamium, Cold Kitchen 
Hill, and Kirby Thore. All the Malton embossed studs, except perhaps no. 1, give the impres- 
sion of having been mass-produced, and it is surprising therefore that they are of such uncommon 
occurrence. That the leather equipment, such as a belt, which they served to decorate, was 
military may perhaps be inferred from their occurrence at Caerleon and Malton. 


Glass beaker from Colchester Castle——Mr. D. B. Harden, V-P.S.A., sends the following 
note: The fragmentary glass beaker illustrated in pl. xv 4 and fig. 1 was found in 1933 during 
the excavation of the fore-building of Colchester Castle. It is now the property of the Colchester 
and Essex Museum, and I am greatly indebted to the Curator, our Fellow, Mr. M. R. Hull, for 
giving me the opportunity of studying and publishing it and for supplying stratigraphical details. 
While working on this note I have consulted more than once Mr. W. A. Thorpe and Mr. R. J. 
Charleston of the Victoria and Albert Museum and am indebted to them both for many helpful 
comments. 

The glass may be described as follows: Beaker of blown glass, fragmentary (two portions of 
rim and side and one small fragment of base), greenish colourless with opaque white trails; con- 
vex sides, curving inwards slightly at top and tapering strongly downward until they splay out to 
form base. Base concave with hollow nipped fold at edge. D. rim 3$ in. D. base 3 in. Ht 
uncertain (a considerable portion of the lower part of the side is missing). On the rim is an 
opaque white unmarvered trail, partly sited on top of the rim (qa in fig.) and partly on the outside 
of it and sunk slightly into the wall (4 in fig.). On the body, and running over to the under side 
of the base, is a decoration of white opaque trails combed in two directions and marvered, forming 
a ‘fern-leaf’ or ‘feather’ pattern. The trails are thick and the marvering of the outside has 
caused faint ribbing on the interior. The metal is fair and remarkably free from bubbles, but 
contains some black impurities. The surface, both inside and out, is dulled and faintly iridescent. 

This beaker, which is in my experience unparalleled, is unfortunately not securely dated by 
external evidence. It was found just outside the base of the wall of an apsidal chapel which lay 
in front of the castle gateway. The level in which it was found was above that of the outside 
offset of the wall (which corresponds with the thresholds of the doors) and the debris which 
contained it presumably, therefore, accumulated while the chapel was in use or at the time of its 
destruction. This indicates, in Mr. Hull’s view, a date not later than the earliest years of the 
thirteenth century, for—as he reads the evidence—the chapel and other buildings were destroyed 
in the siege of Colchester Castle which took place in King John’s reign. But there is always a 


1 One of these appeared to contain traces of a  ? Bushe-Fox, Fourth Report om the Excavations at 
whitish paste. Dr. Plenderleith, who kindly exa- she Roman Fort at Richborough, Kent (Soc. Ant. 
mined this in the British Museum laboratory, con- Research Rep. No. 16, 1949), p. 140 and pl. xu. 
firmed my suspicion that this was a trace of the card 3 Antiq. Fourn. xxi, Jan. 1941, pp. 1-8. 
to which it had once been affixed. 
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— 5. Glass beaker, probably twelfth—thirteenth century, from Colchester Castle (approx. }) 
XLII. 
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possibility that the glass itself, since it is fragmentary, belonged to an earlier epoch—maybe even 
Roman times—and had been in the soil disturbed by the medieval builders. 

If we look for internal evidence we find the situation somewhat confused. Marvered feather- 
decoration of this type occurs on glasses of almost every date, from the sixteenth century B.c. 


q. 


onwards, but the form of this piece! and the fact that 
it is of blown glass give the first century A.D. as a 
terminus post quem (as, of course, does its find-spot also). 
Can it be Roman? Tall beakers of this general shape 
are very frequent in the later Roman period and they are 
occasionally decorated with marvered trails.?_ But these 
late beakers usually have a much more deeply kicked 
base with a sharper contraction of the sides above it.3 I 
do not think that this type (Morin-Jean, forms 106 and 
109-11) is the parallel we are seeking. The plain 
pushed-in base is much more typical of early Roman 
(1st—2nd cent. A.D.) forms, and marvered trails, though 
normally combed only one way, combined with just such 
a pushed-in base, occur at that period on several Western 
jugs.* A further hint that, if Roman, it would be early, 
is its very uniqueness; the first and second centuries were 
the periods when the blowers were experimenting and 
trying new shapes and there are, besides, far fewer pieces 
preserved from them than from the third and fourth cen- 
turies. If such a simple shape belonged to later Roman 
times, parallels would almost certainly be known. 
In the absence, however, of something much more 
: convincing in the way of a Roman parallel, we must, 
thirteenth century, from Colchester —_ think, accept the stratigraphical probability that it is 
vena od twelfth or thirteenth century, for the splayed stable base 
makes it unlikely that it belongs to any date between Roman and medieval, despite the occurrence 
of feather trails on the famous Castel Trosino beakers of Lombard Italy and on a Scandinavian 
find of Dark Age date.® 
If it is medieval it must have come from the East, or at least been manufactured under Eastern 
influence. Both the decoration and the clarity and colourlessness of the metal make it quite clear 
that it is not in the Western medieval tradition. Eastern glasses of the period of the Crusades— 
eg. Arabic enamelled fragments—have been found on other sites in England? and western 
Europe,’ and opaque white trailed and marvered thread decoration is frequent on Arabic 








Fic. 1. Glass beaker, probably twelfth— 





1 Two sand-core beakers with feather decoration 
were indeed found in a XXIst Dynasty tomb in 
Egypt (Fossing, G/ass Vessels before Glass-blowing, 
p: 20, figs. 11-12), but they are of plain flower-pot 
shape, and much smaller. 

2 e.g. Morin-Jean, Verrerie, p. 201, fig. 269; 
cf. also fig. 1, no. 5 below, p. 73, from Glaston, 
Rutlandshire. 

3 e.g. op. cit., pp. 142 f., 215, figs. 193, 194, 
290 ff. 

* F. Fremersdorf, R. G. aus Koln, fig. 7; H. 
Lehner, Bonn Fiihrer?, pl. xvi, 1. 


5 Mon. Antichi, xii (1902), 145 ff.; A. Kisa, Das 
Glas im Altertume, pp. 396, 412 ff., and pl. 1v (opp. 
Pp- 420). 

© Fornvdnnen, 1937, p- 77; fig. 13. 

7 London Museum Medieval Catalogue, p. 293, 
pl. 84 (from the Pyx Chapel, Westminster); and 
unpublished examples in the British Museum from 
Restormel Castle (Cornwall). 

8 Several pieces from Sweden are cited by C. J. 
Lamm, Oriental Glass of Mediaeval Date found in 
Sweden... (Stockholm, 1941), pp. 64, 70 ff. 
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glass.! The shape, too, is in general reminiscent of the Arabic enamelled beakers, though the 
plain pushed-in base is not a normal Arab type. 

Mr. Thorpe has kindly drawn my attention to a possible medieval parallel from Spain, namely, 
the lower part of a more or less cylindrical beaker with comparable feather pattern in combed 
and marvered opaque white glass in the Museo de la Alhambra, Granada.2 Mr. Thorpe adds 
that the profile of our piece has a slight resemblance to the rare ‘club’ beakers (Keulenglaser) of 
late medieval date and may be ancestral to them. When all is said, however, there remains 
some element of doubt, and this note is published not only because of the intrinsic importance 
and interest of the glass, but also in the hope that someone more fortunate may be able to say 
where and when it was made. 


4 Romano-British burial at Glaston, Rutlandshire, 1947.—Mr. Graham Webster, F.S.A., 
contributes the following: In November 1947 a Romano-British burial was discovered during 
field-drainage operations at Glaston, Rutland. The site (National Grid g0g005. O.S. Rutland 
XIII NE.) is 3 yards south of a field road which branches from the Glaston—Barrowden main 
road opposite Glaston Lodge. Mr. G. E. Glazier, of Bedford, who inspected the finds on the 
site and first drew my attention to this discovery, is of the opinion that the field road is part of 
an ancient trackway running from the Fens towards the Midland area and is known in parts as 
Redgate. 

The burial was in a stone coffint apparently cut from a single piece of Ketton ragstone, toa 
finished thickness of 3 in. It is wedge-shaped, being 14 in. wide at one end and 25 in. at the 
other, and is 56 in. in total length, the total height, excluding the lid, being 144 in. The latter, 
made from a slab of similar stone, overhangs the coffin by an inch on each side but not at the ends, 
and is 24 in. thick at the narrow end and 5 in. thick at the wider end. The interior is covered 
with diagonal tool-marks. 

Among the bones that were recovered were the teeth of a young person, said by a dentist to 
have been those of a child of about eight years old. 

Mr. Glazier noted that the fragments recovered exuded a pleasant odour ‘like scented dis- 
infectant’. 

Inside the coffin, beside the bones and a few flakes of iron, were found fragments of two glass 
vessels and four small bronze bracelets which obviously were those of a child (fig. 1). The four 
bracelets are of the same type, a thin band of metal with a hooked end fastening into a small hole. 
One of the bracelets is quite plain, but the others are decorated with simple patterns of lines 
and circles. 


Mr. D. B. Harden, V-P.S.A., has examined the glass fragments and reports as follows: 


1. (Fig. 1, no. 4.) Bowl; yellowish-green glass, paper-thin, very bubbly and very iridescent 
and flaky; part of side and rim missing. Rim knocked off and ground smooth, faint wheel 
incision just below rim on exterior; sides and base in an even, hemispherical curve. H. 
13in. D. 3} in. 

2. (Fig. 1, no. 5.) Lower part of beaker; yellowish-green glass, slightly thicker walls than 
no. 1, very bubbly and very iridescent and flaky; rim and upper two-thirds of body missing, 


™ Normally wine-coloured or blue: Lamm, Mitte/- 
alterliche Glaser, pls. 29-32; cf. also pls. 104, 105, 
and 111 (no. 13), though these examples are more 
elaborate than our piece, having gilt decoration 
as well. 

2 Cf. G. Ricart and De Artifiano, Macaya Collec- 
tion (1935), pl. 11, who describe it as Arab, 13th— 
14th century. 


3 Cf. F. Rademacher, Die deutschen Glaser des 
Mittelalters, fig. 14, pls. 33 and 38. 

4 I am indebted to our Fellow, Mr. T. G. E. 
Powell, and his staff of the Leicester Museum for 
the description of the coffin, which is at present in 
Oakham School Museum where the objects are also 
displayed. 
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but shape probably as sketched on fig. 1; sides taper down to splayed base with slight con- 
cavity on under side. H. as extant 3 in. D. base 2 in. 

Both pieces are typical Roman glasses of the later fourth century a.p. Bowls of the same 
general shape as no. I occurred in several graves of the Mayen cemetery published by Haberey in 
Bonner Jahrb. cxlvii (1942), 249 ff, all of the middle or late fourth century a.p. The type 
(Morin-Jean,! no. 73) also occurs in Egypt and elsewhere at this same late period, either plain 
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Fic. 1. Objects from a Romano-British burial at Glaston, Rutlandshire (}) 


or decorated with simple wheel cutting or coloured blobs (Harden, Roman Glass from Karanis, 
pp. 103 and 122, nos. 328-30). The same shape occurs in the second and third centuries, but in 
fine colourless metal and usually with elaborate cut decoration of facets and figure patterns (op. 
it., p. 101). 

Beakers of the same general shape as no. 2 are not perhaps quite so common as the bowls. 
The type is similar to Morin-Jean no. 106 and we may compare Haberey, op. cit., p. 261 and 
fig. 2 for an example with a more pinched-in base from a grave of mid-fourth century 4.D.; 
several examples in the Niessen collection (Niessen Cat. (1911), pl. xt1m1); and Yorkshire 
Museum no. 144, from a stone coffin on The Mount, York. 


! Morin-Jean, La Verrerie en Gaule sous empire 2 Loeschcke, Beschreibung rimischer Altertiimer 
romain, Paris, 1913. gesammelt von Karl Anton Niessen, K6ln, 1911. 
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The Date of the Malton brooch.—Mr. E. J. W. Hildyard, F.S.A., sends the following note: 
I feel that an attempt may be made to classify and date the remarkable brooch from Malton 
recently published by Mr. Corder in this Fournal. 

As to classification, since the main feature of the brooch is the longitudinal division of the bow 
and since there is a recognized class of ‘Divided Bow’ brooches (Collingwood group U), it would 
seem reasonable to call it a variant of this type. 

But, as I have noted elsewhere, there are two classes of this group that are found in Britain, 
both imports. The first is an early type belonging to the periods immediately prior and subse- 
quent to the Claudian conquest. This is uncommon in Britain, but two examples are quoted 











Fic. 1. The Malton brooch Fic. 2. Silver brooch from Colchester 


in the note referred to above. Secondly, there is the late second- to third-century type, more 
often found in this country, which seems to appear after the great days of British brooch manu- 
facture were ended. 

To which class can the Malton brooch be related? There seems only one point of resemblance 
to the later type, the use of a spring, since the early brooches are always hinged, but this point 
has no weight, for a reason to be given later. The affinity to the early type is, however, much 
more marked. The profile with the comparatively short leg approximates more nearly to it, 
and the collar and small terminal knob on the foot are characteristic both of this and other 
imported types of the period.3 

More decisive still are the pins passing through the three ribs at head and foot, and the knobs 
that secure them externally. The late Divided Bow brooches seldom have transverse pins and 
none of those known to me have external knobs, whereas this seems to be a regular feature of 
the early type. These knobs, incidentally, are also seen on the companion type with solid bow,‘ 
and are common on the well-known Hod Hill series. It should be noted that on the continental 
brooches these knobs are really only ornamental, whereas on the Malton brooch they are certainly 
functional. Yet in spite of these technical similarities the Malton specimen is very different from 
the sophisticated continental brooches, which are found in and probably emanated from the 
Rhineland. 

I suggest that the explanation is that the Malton brooch is a native copy of the imported type. 
The latter is technically a complicated piece of work and evidently it was beyond the British 


1 Antiq. Fourn. xxviii, 175. quoted in Antig. Fourn. xx, 495 and xxv, 155. 
2 Antiq. Fourn. xxvi, 191. * Camulodunum Report, pl. xcvul, 139. 
3 Such as the Pannonian and German brooches 
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craftsman to cast such a bow in one piece. But it was simple enough to make it in three pieces 
and to join them at head and foot. The use of the spring is now seen to be appropriate, as the 


hinged pin does not occur on native brooches until late in the first century; 
the late Dolphin brooches and some of the Plate brooches seem to be the 
earliest. The treatment of the chord is interesting: whether or not the 
maker was familiar with the Colchester or Swarling type being made in such 
numbers in the south of England, there was no need for him to secure the 
chord under the turned-over head of the bow, as the central rib held it in 
place and the two outer members secured it. 

Elsewhere I have called attention to another native copy of an imported 
continental type, found at Wetherby! in the same region as the Malton 
brooch. There seems no reason, therefore, in view of the technical evidence 
cited, why the Malton brooch should not be another example of this 
imitative process. 

The Wetherby brooch was dated by Professor C. F. C. Hawkes to c. a.p. 
55-70. If the Malton brooch is of similar date it must belong to the pre- 
Fort occupation (A.D. 71—9);? but it may have been made earlier or later, 
as both original and copy may have had a long life. 


A Bronze Viking Pin from Castor, Northants.—Mr. E. T. Leeds, F.S.A., 
sends the following note: Last year our Fellow, Mr. G. Wyman Abbott, 
showed me a bronze pin from Castor, 7 in. long, with a hollow globular 
head made in two pieces and decorated with filigree. Mr. Abbott pointed 
out its very close resemblance to the silver pin from Ash published by 
Mr. D. M. Waterman in his note on Viking antiquities from Sawdon, 
N.R. Yorks. (Antig. Fourn. xxviii, 181, pl. xxvim 4). I have through 
Mr. Abbott’s kindness been able to compare the two pins side by side in 
the Ashmolean Museum and can confirm that the decoration of the Castor 











Fic. 1. Bronze 
Viking pin from 
Castor, Northants. 


() 


pin, though a trifle rougher, is identical with that of the Ash example. The differences between 
them are (i) metal, (ii) length, and (iii) absence of a loop on the Castor specimen. 


1 Antig. Fourn. xxv, 156. 2 P. Corder, The Defences of the Roman Fort at Malton, p. 64. 
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Nubian Treasure. An account of the discoveries at Ballana and Qustul. By Wa.Ter B. Emery, 
Pp. 72. Plates 48. London: Methuen, 1948. 30s. 


The very remarkable discoveries made by the Archaeological Mission to Nubia, under our 
Fellow Mr. W. B. Emery, in 1931-3, have not received the general attention they deserve, 
Apart from the absorbing character and great intrinsic interest of the discoveries, they are of 
great value to students of Late Roman, Byzantine, Early Christian, and Dark Age art and 
archaeology. Their relevance to Pagan Saxon problems was adumbrated long ago by our Fellow 
Mr. E. T. Leeds in a footnote on p. 78 of his Early Anglo-Saxon Art and Archaeology, referring 
to early Illustrated London News accounts of the discoveries. References to the Nubian tombs 
are now beginning to appear in continental literature dealing with the Merovingian Age. The 
book which occasions this review is a popular account of the expedition and its results. The 
official publication in two large volumes, however (The Royal Tombs of Ballana and Qustul, by 
W. B. Emery and L. P. Kirwan, Cairo, 1938), is not easy to come by, and, since it has not been 
reviewed in this Fournal, nor, I believe, in the publications normally used by English students of 
European archaeology, it seems opportune to refer to the subject here in greater detail than the 
discussion of a popular book would normally demand. 

There has been an increasing tendency in recent years to find in insular art and archaeology, 
and to a lesser extent in that of the continental mainland, in the later sixth and seventh centuries 
A.D. strong and persistent influences from the East, and in particular from Coptic Egypt and 
Syria. From the second half of the seventh century these influences came to Britain direct, 
through the Christian Church. Long before this, however, in pagan times, objects and ideas 
from the East had been reaching the British Isles along ancient channels of a Mediterranean 
trade that had survived the cataclysms of the fifth century. To some extent they came by the 
west Coast route, as is shown by the soft red cruciferous pottery, thought to be of Egyptian origin, 
from the early monastic site at Tintagel, and the combed amphora ware from Tintagel and the 
south Irish coast. A greater and quite different trade passed across the Alpine passes between 
Lombardy and the Rhine valley, and brought Oriental goods to Kent and Suffolk. The tracing 
of Coptic influences in the continental art of this period has recently received its fullest statement 
in Holmgvist’s Kunstprobleme der Merowingerzeit (Stockholm, 1939), but the definition and 
dating of these Oriental influences remains a central problem of seventh-century art history and 
archaeology. 

At Ballana and Qustul we have two fields of great tumuli, mainly of fourth- to mid-sixth 
century A.D. date, lying opposite each other across the Nile, in an isolated position 500 miles 
south of Cairo, insulated from all outside influences save those coming from or through Coptic 
Egypt. Within the tumuli were lavishly furnished pagan tombs, not a few intact, containing 
immense quantities of metalwork—bronze and silver vessels, ornaments, horse-trappings, furni- 
ture—and beads, jewellery, and a great variety of unusual and interesting miscellanea. In con- 
sidering our western and northern European finds, these grave-groups offer possibilities of 
distinguishing objects that are really of Coptic origin from those that come from some other area 
of the Middle East. Again, Byzantine, Coptic, and Late Roman objects hitherto without 
associations, and only tentatively datable on stylistic grounds, here occur in contexts. The 186 
tombs at Ballana and Qustul form a unique series of rich and well-excavated associated groups 
that fall within well-defined chronological limits, the outside range of date being mid-third to 
mid-sixth century a.p. This is a critical period, when rich associated groups and dated finds are 
in general lacking in northern Europe, outside or after the Roman Empire. 
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There are many things of interest about these Nubian royal and aristocratic graves. They are 
on an immense scale, reminiscent of the great Scythian and Sarmatian burials of south Russia. 
Rich European graves of the end of the pagan period, such as the Taplow barrow, appear paltry 
by comparison, and even Sutton Hoo and Oseberg begin to pale. The largest tumulus at Ballana 
was nearly 50 ft. high and not far short of 100 yards across. ‘The architecture of the mud-brick 
vaulted tombs within, which leads Mr. Emery to regard them as direct descendants of the Merotic 
pyramids, is of great interest, and so are the burial customs. There are prodigal human and animal 
sacrifices and the most lavish provision of grave-goods. Amongst interesting customs in burial ritual 
it was noted that at Ballana the tops of most of the mounds were strewn with schist slabs. This 
was not so at Qustul, the earlier of the two grave-fields, where another custom, that of inserting 
objects—shields, spears, combs, knives—in the mound ‘like currants in a bun’, was observed. It 
is interesting to note that at Ballana the richest burials were under some of the smaller mounds. 

As for the finds, a few examples will give an indication, inadequate though it is, of their points 
of contact with European material. With regard to late Roman silver, tomb 3 at Ballana pro- 
duced a circular dish similar in style to the Neptune dish and two platters in the Mildenhall 
treasure (B./. Guide, nos. 1-3). There are also large dishes with the exceptionally deep base- 
ring that is one of the distinctive features of the Sutton Hoo Anastasius dish. ‘There are two elegant 
slim ewers of plain silver, similar in form to the bottle-flask in the Esquiline treasure (Dalton, 
Early Christian Catalogue, 306, but plain, as the Esquiline silver amphorae 308, 309, and with 
handles). Several silver penannular bracelets have lion-head terminations in which the anatomy 
of the head is treated in the chunky manner that occurs on Roman bronzes in the West, an 
example being the lion-headed bowl-escutcheon hook from Silchester (F.R.S.4.I. Ixvi, pl. 
xx, 2). Cabochon garnets, often of considerable size, are liberally used in the jewelled pieces. 
These are numerous and large enough to provide a good basis for mineralogical study, and should 
throw light on the garnet trade in general and the sources of supply for Teutonic Europe. ‘There 
are the remarkable silver crowns, heavily studded with large precious and semi-precious stones, 
in the manner of the Budapest helmet, or the bracelet from Rhayader (B.14. Roman Guide, 
pl. 11), and reminiscent of the gold crown of Novocherkassk. 

As yet no detailed analysis of the very numerous associated groups has been undertaken, and 
no attempt has been made to arrange the individual graves chronologically within the general 
dating limits of the grave-fields. Clearly very valuable conclusions and useful dating evidence lie 
concealed in this rich material, awaiting such study. 

In 170 Coptic, Byzantine, and late Roman bronze vessels of thirty-two different types are 
of particular interest. They include seven examples of the kind, with drop handles and ring foot, 
found in Anglo-Saxon and continental Germanic graves, and called Coptic bowls. Amongst 
them is a virtual replica of the tall pedestalled bowl from the Taplow barrow (B.. Anglo-Saxon 
Guide, pl. v). The purpose for which the tall Taplow vessel might have been used has always 
been puzzling. Mr. Emery describes the Ballana tomb 121 parallel as a charcoal-brazier: ‘Braziers 
of this type are in common use in Egypt today.’ With the “Taplow type’ brazier in tomb 121 was 
a ‘Coptic bowl’ of one of the ordinary types. In 1936 Mr. E. T. Leeds used the early [//ustrated 
London News accounts of these discoveries of “Taplow type’ and ordinary ‘Coptic bowls’ in 
Nubia in support of his late (early seventh century) horizon for the deposition of these bowls in 
Saxon graves, stating (Early Anglo-Saxon Art and Archaeology, 78) that these bowls, and the 
types of flagon usually found with them in Rhineland sites, ‘have recently been found in Nubia 
under circumstances that make for a time very closely coinciding with that of the usually 
accepted date of their deposit in graves in Italy, Germany, England and Spain’ (which is, in 
general, early and mid-seventh century). Mr. Emery’s final study, however (in The Royal Tombs 
of Ballana and Qustul), shows that they must have been deposited in the Nubian tombs in some 
cases a century or more earlier than this date. 
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With the evident complexities of early Nubian history the writer is in no way qualified to deal, 
Mr. Emery’s identification of the graves at Ballana and Qustul as belonging to the ‘X-Group’ 
culture, and his identification of X-Group culture and the two grave-fields with the Blemyes, 
and some of his other historical observations and deductions, have been severely criticized and 
rejected by Monneret de Villard (Orientalia, N.S., ix, 1940, 61-75, “Le necropoli di Ballafia 
e di Qéstul’). M. de Villard himself identifies the two grave-fields with the Nobatae. From the 
point of view of general archaeology, however, it makes little or no difference to which of the 
peoples of lower Nubia the tombs are assigned, as far as their upper limit of date is concerned. If 
the tombs are those of Blemyid kings and aristocracy, they date from before the expulsion of the 
Blemyes from the Nile valley by Silko, king of the Nobatae. This expulsion took place, it is not 
disputed, no later than about a.p. 550. Ulrich Wilcken (Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung, i, 419-36) 
argued that it occurred earlier. If they belong to the Nobatae, they must date from the period 
before the conversion of the Nobatae to Christianity, since the sacrifice of the queen, of children, 
of numerous slaves and animals, leaves no doubt that those buried at Ballana and Qustul were 
pagans. The Nobatae royalty were converted ‘about 540’ (Nubian Treasure, p. 31); de Villard’s 
date for the conversion of the people is ‘about 542-545” (ap. cit., p. 66). Thus on either reckoning 
the grave-fields should date from before a.p. 550. 

The Coptic bowls we are discussing occur at Ballana only, the later of the two grave-fields, 
and not at Qustul. They occur in tombs 80, 95 (2), 114, 118, and 121 (2). Of these 80, gs, 
114, and 118 were graves of kings. There is no doubt of this, because of the jewel-studded silver 
crowns found in each of these graves on or near the heads of the principal male skeletons. The 
last king’s grave at Ballana would be that not of the king who became Christian ¢. 540, or of the 
king driven out c. 550 (as the case may be), but of his predecessor. Even if we assume that these 
four kings’ tombs that contained Coptic bowls are all consecutive and belong to the end of the 
period of use of the grave-field, they must have been successive, at intervals of a reign, and must 
together represent a lapse of time. This does not allow for the possible insertion in the series 
of tombs 6 and 47, belonging to a king and a queen respectively, which contained no Coptic 
bowls, though 6 contained a pail of the Chessel Down type. Furthermore, the bronze bowl or 
bowls in the earliest of these kings’ graves presumably had some years of use before it was buried. 
From the Ballana evidence, then, we can say that, on the latest estimate, the typical ‘Coptic 
bowl’ was being made (almost certainly in Alexandria) about or very shortly after a.p. 500. Their 
manufacture might, on a closer analysis of the graves, prove to start still earlier, so tending towards 
a rehabilitation of the opinion of Strzygowski (Koptische Kunst, 261, 262) that some of the bowls 
are fourth to fifth century, others fifth to sixth. 

If we turn to northern Europe, on the other hand, we know that such vessels occur in graves 
coin-dated to the middle of the seventh, e.g. Sutton Hoo, after 650, Tarragona, after 653. It is 
true that we do not know how long the Alexandrian industry may have flourished after we lose 
sight of it c. §50 at Ballana. But the identity of some of the English and European specimens 
with those at Ballana suggests that the European specimens are, as often as not, survivals in these 
late European graves, handed down for several generations. ‘The Anastasius dish at Sutton Hoo, 
also made about 500, shows us that an exotic Eastern piece of metalwork can be as much as 
150 years old when it is deposited in a Teutonic grave. Something similar may have been the 
case with the ‘charcoal brazier’ of the Taplow barrow (regarding this as a seventh-century 
burial): the evidence of the Nubian tombs makes it clear that these bowls, considered in themselves, 
cannot be taken as proof of the late date of the grave in which they occur. 

These bowls, and the bronze ewers that sometimes accompany them, show considerable 
variations in detail and decoration. It may be possible by closer study, with the aid of the Ballana 
grave-groups, to distinguish between earlier and later products of the Alexandrian industry. 
However this may be, it is not the individual vessel that provides evidence for the dating of the 
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north European graves in which they occur, so much as the flow of continental trade that brought 
them, the general chronological horizon of which is clear enough. Nobody would suggest that 
the Anastasius dish from Sutton Hoo, made ¢. 500, reached England at that time. It probably 
arrived at least a hundred years later. The early date, as demonstrated by the Nubian graves, 
at which such ‘charcoal-braziers’ and other types of Coptic bowl were being made, however, 
implies that a grave such as the Taplow barrow need, solely on account of its ‘Coptic Bowl’, be no 
later than the very beginning of this flow of international trade—say the last quarter of the sixth 
century—and could, by some accident of foreign intercourse, be much earlier. 

The dating of the later tombs at Ballana receives independent general support from considera- 
tion of palaeography. They contained many amphorae painted with Greek inscriptions. Nine 
such amphorae occurred in two of the kings’ tombs that contained Coptic bowls (80 and 118), 
none in the others. Of these inscriptions in general, Mr. C. Roberts reported (Royal Tombs, 
Text, 401, 402): ‘I think the limits you give for dating—middle of the 5th to end of the 6th— 
perfectly safe. If I had to specify, I should say in all probability before 550, and more probably 
ist half of the 6th century than 2nd half of the 5th.’ Taken with the historical considerations 
outlined above, this confirms that the tombs belong to the period before a.p. 550, whatever 
people they may have belonged to. 

We must not overlook the significance of the absence of types and categories from the Nubian 
tombs, for the tombs are numerous and rich enough to be fully representative of the goods, of the 
types they commonly contain, in use in Egypt between c. a.D. 300 and 5 50—that is, excluding 
categories such as stone-carvings, manuscripts, and textiles which do not occur in the tombs; 
and other categories, notably weapons, that are of local make. There is a complete absence from 
the Nubian tombs of the Indian cowrie shells that were reaching western Europe about a.p. 600. 
Amongst many beads of eighty-four types recorded from Ballana and Qustul, only in two 
instances do amethyst beads of the oblong or pear-shaped type found in Kentish graves, and 
generally said to be Egyptian (e.g. Leeds, op. cit. 78), occur. Our Fellow, Mr. I. E. S$. Edwards, 
tells me that in Egypt amethyst beads are in fact not characteristic of the Ptolemaic and Roman 
periods, but of the Middle Kingdom. Amongst thirty-two different types of bronze vessel from 
the Ballana and Qustul graves, that of the three-legged and spouted Whethamstead ewer, for 
which Aberg suggested an Egyptian origin (Anglo-Saxons in England, 104), is not represented, 
though the general type of the Chessel Down pail (Aberg, op. cit. 105) is. Again, there is the 
question of cane chevron beads, which John Brent studied, and attributed to an Egyptian source 


_ of the Ptolemaic and Roman periods (Archaeologia, xv, ii, 297-308). Of twenty-eight examples 


in the Department of British Antiquities in the British Museum, not one comes from a datable 
context. “They are almost wholly lacking from the innumerable Romano-British and Saxon sites 
in this country, and the associations, where they do occur (e.g. Inventorium Sepulchrale, pl. v, 
2), are doubtful. Egyptologists still attribute these beads to the Ptolemaic and Roman periods, 
although H. C. Beck, who went very thoroughly into the matter of Egyptian beads, was only 
able in his ‘Classification and Nomenclature of Beads and Pendants’ to attribute them tentatively 
tothe Roman period (Archaeologia, \xvii, 1928, 65, fig. 66). Not a single bead of this distinctive 
and widely circulated type occurs at Ballana or Qustul, a fact which must be taken as decisive 
against a Roman date and Egyptian origin for them, or any attempt to associate cane chevron 
beads with the Oriental trade that brought the Coptic bowls to western Europe. Dr. Mortimer 
Wheeler (London and the Saxons, 143-6) was led by their absence from Pagan-Saxon graves to 
suggest that they belonged to the late Saxon period, whilst leaving open the possibility of a ‘very 
much later date’. When we consider their absence from sites such as the Great Palace of the 
Byzantine Emperors, from the great Viking period emporia, such as Birka, Dorested, and Hedeby, 
and from habitation sites of the later Saxon period, such as Whitby Abbey or (though these latter 
are as yet not very productive of ‘small finds’) the town sites at Thetford and Southampton, it is 
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clear that these beads, in spite of the general resemblance of the glass in composition and colouring 
to that for example of the floral plaques of the Ptolemaic and Roman periods, belong to later 
times, probably the sixteenth or seventeenth centuries. This would explain alike their occurrence 
in the Americas and their absence from European medieval sites. Of the various groups of late 
Roman and early Byzantine pottery derived from Samian types, that which is of soft ware and 
bears stamped crosses (cf. The Great Palace of the Byzantine Emperors, Oxford, 1947, pl. 27, 
fig. 9), as it appears in Cornwall at ‘Tintagel, appears to have been absent from the Nubian tombs, 
although it occurs in the Great Palace excavations in Constantinople and the excavations in the 
Athenian Agora (F.O. Waagé, Hesperia, 1933, 204-12). What these absences imply—whether, 
for instance, the missing types are not of Egyptian origin, or whether they are Egyptian but date 
from the period after the Nubian tombs, i.e. from a.p. 550 up to the Arab conquest of a.p. 641— 
is a matter for investigation. ‘The absences, however, should be observed. We tend to overstress 
the part played by Egypt in our Oriental connexions of the later sixth and seventh centuries, and 
should look more to other possible Eastern sources. 

With regard to the book Nubian Treasure which has given rise to these comments, Mr. Emery 
has made it clear in his preface that it is entirely for the layman, not even for the ‘amateur’ in 
archaeological research, and on this standard it must be judged. It is a clear and very readable 
account, engagingly written and without obscurities. ‘The stage is rather elaborately set, with an 
account (Chapter 1) of the archaeological consequence of the successive elevations of the Aswan 
Dam, a chapter on Lower Nubia—“The Land and the People’—and two more on an historical 
outline of Nubia from the earliest times. The account of the excavations is admirable—the 
essential and salient facts of a rather complicated and bulky archaeological story conveniently 
presented in an easily assimilated form. There are text plans of the tomb designs of the most 
important tombs, which are individually described. The forty-eight plates give an excellent 
impression of the tombs and their contents. The book provides excellent general background 
for the archaeologist who is unfamiliar with Egyptian history, but who wishes to know about the 
expedition and the historical circumstances behind the tombs. The point to make here, however, 
is the considerable amount of useful and interesting incidental information contained in this 
popular book which is not to be found in the major publication. Facts about the organization 
and conduct of the dig, its finances and difficulties; scenic descriptions; verbal descriptions of the 
excavation of the various graves which supplement the bare facts given in the big catalogue; 
comments, reflections, and afterthoughts. All this, through the eyes of the Director of Excava- 
tions, gives life and interest to the whole account. So much so that this book may be regarded 
as in some respects supplementing the larger work, as well as providing the best possible intro- 
duction to it. 

R. L. $. Bruce-Mrrrorp 


Trelleborg. By Pout Nortunp, with contributions by Knup Jessen, N. E. Nortunp, GuNNAR 
Knupsen, TH. Maturassen, C. J. Becker, M. Decersor. Nordiske Fortidsminder, vol. 
IV, 1. 10X13. Pp. 296. 186 illustrations, 57 plates [in Danish with résumé in English]. 
Kobenhavn, in commission Gyldendalske Boghandel, Nordisk Forlag, 1948. £2. 125. 6d. 


We all realize how much the soil has still in store for the archaeologist. It is no surprise that 
quite often unexpectedly promising new discoveries are made. But rarely can such discoveries 
be exploited to the full limit of our present-day knowledge and experience. It needs resolute 
energy and backing by ample resources to get the reward, and suddenly such fully explored sites 
throw light like a beacon on whole historical periods. Once again the archaeologist can proudly 
demonstrate how much he can contribute to historical knowledge, supplementing the sources 
of the historians in a most impressive way. 
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A good exemple of this is the Viking fortress of Trelleborg. If one knows what it means 
to excavate an extensive habitation-site completely—in so far as one can ever speak of completion 
—from getting permission to dig to bringing home the record of the evidence of the soil and to 
securing the finds, we have reason to congratulate Poul Norlund that he and his helpers could 
accomplish in ten years’ work from 1932 to 1942 the formidable task of uncovering this site. 

Certain disadvantages in the interpretation of the soil had to be taken into account because the 
site had been under the plough for a long time. All structures on this site are built of earth and 
wood, long since decayed. So ‘post-hole technique’ had occasion here to score one of its most 
remarkable triumphs. Owing to the fact that the site was already occupied in the Stone Age 
(middle of the passage-grave period),! then in the pre-Roman Iron Age,? that another Viking 
establishment (ritual, with wells, small enclosures, and possibly a temple or house of the high 
priest) preceded the fortress which was the main subject of the research, the excavators had to 
face considerable technical difficulties. 

Work of restoration rounded off the achievement in the field. The site was given by the owner 
to the National Museum. The layout of the buildings was marked permanently so that we can 
visualize the site in its natural surroundings (cf. air-photograph on the dust-jacket). Even one of 
the big houses has been rebuilt in full scale (just outside the fortification) and so practical experi- 
ence was obtained with regard to the probability of the reconstruction. An ancient monument 
instructive alike to scholar and tourist has been added to the already imposing list of well-kept 
sites in Denmark. 

No field-work is complete without publication, and it is not always realized that the work in 
the field is at most only one-third of the work to be done. Publication means getting the plans 
drawn, the finds worked up and preserved, getting the assistance of that ever-increasing list of 
experts, such as botanist, zoologist, and anthropologist, before the evidence of the soil can be 
interpreted. The reports of the experts who were already active in the field like soil-researchers, 
palaeobotanists, geologists are to be co-ordinated, air-photographs have to be obtained, before the 
foundations for the publication are laid. If one knows what amount of time and work is still 
further needed until the report is written down and a complex manuscript with many illustrations 
has passed the printer, we have to praise Poul Norlund and his helpers that we got as soon as 1948 
this well-balanced and splendidly produced report on Trelleborg. It is in the best tradition of 
Danish archaeology as already manifested in many fields at home and abroad. Both the excava- 
tion and the publication were backed by the powerful Carlsberg Fund and the resources of the 
National Museum of Copenhagen. The comprehensive English summary of 27 pages also allows 
those not acquainted with the Danish language to grasp the contents, but we would have preferred 
that the conventional terms of English archaeological jargon had been used and that the illustra- 
tions had bilingual captions. 

So we are now able to study at leisure that for which preliminary reports (cf. Antiquity, xiv, 
1940, p. 272) had already whetted our appetite. 

The fortress of Trelleborg lies on the big island West Seeland,about twomiles from the sea, from 
the Great Belt, near one of the highways of the Baltic and so in an important strategic position. 
Its place is well chosen and makes use of a low natural promontory between two broad late 
glacial valleys. It was then surrounded on three sides by a freshwater lake with access to the sea, 
navigable for ships. More than 8,000 big trees had to be felled needing 200 acres to grow the 
building-material required for the defences, roads, and houses. The southern part of the extreme 
end of the promontory had to be filled up to make a level building ground for the main part, to 
serve as an inner ward, of the grand scheme of the fortress. This inner ward is a circular ring-fort 
(in the proper sense of that so often misused term), of 136 m. inner diameter surrounded by an 

1 In English by T. Mathiassen in Acta Archaeologica, xv, and here chapter xi, pp. 215-22. 
2 Chapter xii, pp. 223-40, by C. J. Becker. 
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imposing bank of timber and earth, 17 m. broad at its base. It was originally at least 7 m. high 
and had possibly an outer defence-gallery and a main defence-gallery on top of it. Much wood 
was used in its construction. It was not only covered by a plank palisade on both sides, but the 
interior was divided into spaces or cells by timber laid both crosswise and lengthwise. A broad 
flat ditch, also 17 m. wide, separated from the bank by a berm 6 m. broad, crosses the neck of the 
promontory almost in a semicircle. Farther to the landward an annexe forms an outer ward 
which was not known before the excavation started as its defences had since long been levelled 
and ploughed over. Starting in the south, a bank and an apparently unfinished ditch outside the 
bank run parallel at a distance of 90 m. from the bank of the main ward, but jut out in the north- 
west in a rectangular extension in order to enclose a burial-ground already in existence before the 
fortress was built. (This, too, was excavated completely.) So the rigid scheme of the plan is some- 
what marred. One narrow gate, 4 m. wide, leads into the outer ward from outside. Four narrow 
gates, each 3 m. wide, situated at the four points of the compass, give access to the inner ward 
(they were partly blocked during the occupation), and from the berm of the inner ward access to 
the outer ward was possible by a bridge over the ditch in the middle between the south and west 
gate. In spite of the fact that the fortress was built on solid ground it had, like the Viking towns, 
very solidly built roads with horizontal planks resting on a foundation of beams which were 
mortised on piles rammed into the ground. There are two straight main streets in the inner ward 
crossing at right angles in the middle and connecting the four gates. There are traces of a street 
behind the rampart, and two roads lead through south and east gates straight into the outer ward, 
and through the gate in the outer ward into the open country. Curiously enough, no arrangement 
or facilities for the landing or loading of ships could be detected near the fortress. 

The roads mark the axes of a pre-planned layout combining exact circles and diameters at 
right angles. This underlying scheme of the layout is still more evident from the arrangement 
of the buildings in the main and outer wards. ‘There are in the main ward in each of the four 
quadrants four houses arranged in square blocks with long axis parallel to the roads. All sixteen 
houses are of the same size, 29 m. long and 8 m. at the widest diameter of their boat-shaped out- 
line. Each is divided in the same way into three rooms with a large middle room (18 m. long) 
with a big hearth in the centre. The houses of each block surround a closed courtyard to which 
access was only possible by the narrow galleries of the houses and the side doors of the houses. In 
the middle of two of the courtyards are two smaller rectangular buildings about whose function 
we would like to have more knowledge, as about the four-post arrangement in the middle of the 
inner ward where the streets cross each other. 

The fifteen somewhat smaller houses (26 m. long) in the outer ward are arranged in two groups 
of thirteen and two. They have the same boat-shaped outline, but the inner disposition varies. 
The long axes of the thirteen houses are radii of a circle whose centre is the middle of the inner 
ward. The axis of the two remaining houses is parallel to the road, leading from the west gate 
into the outer ward, and they are situated on both sides of this road. The ends of all the houses 
are on circles concentric with the exact circle of banks and ditches. 

Very experienced engineers indeed must have been in charge of Trelleborg’s layout and con- 
struction. An amazing precision and technical skill can be traced everywhere, even in the small 
details. The exact survey by the head of the Geodetic Institute, Professor N. E. Norlund,! 
reveals the fact that a unit of less than 2:4 mm. shorter than a Roman foot of 29-57 cm. is the 
standard unit used in the layout of the plan. The dimensions of ditches (60 ft.), bank (60 ft.), 
houses (100 resp. go ft. long), and radii of 234 and 234-234 ft. show, even on long distances, 
no error of more than 1 per cent. and often considerably less. Norlund rightly points out that 
something unfinished is to be seen in the outer ward, but leaves no doubt that the whole establish- 
ment was planned as one unit. 

1 Chapter xi, pp. 181-8. 
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It is obvious that behind such work the hand of a strong central power is to be expected. It is 
also obvious that the establishment has a purely military character and supplies the requirements 
of army-like units. The houses which differ in their internal arrangement from normal 
dwelling-houses look like standardized barracks of smaller detachments and the four blocks 
form the quarters of such units. Between 1,000 and 1,500 men could have been lodged here 
according to Norlund. 

A complete new phenomenon is brought to life in Trelleborg. As it differs so fundamentally 
from the known Viking towns, great and small, new archaeological and historical problems are 
raised. 

These problems are to be considered together with conclusions derived from the finds. These 
are typical habitation finds, quite rich and comprehensive, whereas the grave-goods from the 
burial-ground are rather scarce, as is common in the most recent pagan period. “Che majority of 
those buried consists of young or youngish men, less than 40 years old. The finds fall definitely 
within the period between a.p. 950 and 1050. This time is further narrowed down by Norlund 
to a date about the end of the tenth century for the foundation, with an occupation lasting less 
than fifty years. In the beginning of this period falls the reign of Sweyn Forkbeard, and Norlund 
sees in this king the builder of Trelleborg. The finds, as also the evidence of the soil, show further 
that Trelleborg was continuously inhabited during this period until it was deserted and never 
reconstructed. Scarcity of finds and the small phosphorus content of the soil of the outer ward 
compared with the relative abundance of finds and higher phosphorus content in the inner ward 
make it clear that the outer ward was not regularly used as a dwelling-place. Indeed, here only 
two of the fifteen buildings have a hearth, and the inner arrangement of the remaining thirteen 
points to their use as barns or storehouses. There are among the finds more weapons than are 
usually found in settlements, but there are also objects pointing to agricultural activities. Even 
typically feminine objects are not lacking, and it cannot be claimed that Trelleborg was inhabited 
exclusively by military men. Spindle-whorls indicate also some industrial activity and there are 
balances and weights as indications of trade. Rather surprisingly there is very little evidence of 
intercourse with the Western world; no objects are imported from the Franks, and only one 
object, a medallion copying an Anglo-Saxon coin, suggests direct influences from the British 
Isles. Only one coin was found. There are some indications of connexions with Norway 
(steatite vessels) and of more contact with the Baltic area, first and foremost with eastern 
Scandinavia, but also quite distinctly with the Slav countries. 

Neither tradition nor the name Trelleborg! gives any clue to the character and fate of the 
fortress, which shows clear indications of a certain decadence in its later stages. It is important 
for the assessment of the character of Trelleborg that meantime another fortress of closely cor- 
responding character with similar and even bigger layout has come to light, and Nerlund says 
‘there are hints of more to come’. This second one is situated at Aggersborg on the Limfjord 
which traverses the northern part of Jutland. Literary tradition exists that fleets were assembled 
in the Limfjord for the conquest of England. Aggersborg played an important part under King 
Canute II. The finds show that the fortress existed indeed in the eleventh century, but the date 
of its foundation cannot yet be stated. So such fortresses were a specific feature of the military 
system and connected with the organization of expeditions over sea for the Danish kings. 
As for Trelleborg, Norlund is inclined to see in it ‘a superbly fortified stronghold, winter 
quarters or training camp, where aspiring youth was trained under discipline and fixed 
regulations for the craft of war and for the grim voyages over the sea’. Be this as it may, 
in view of the superior military strength revealed we understand now better the successes of 
Sweyn Forkbeard and the collapse of Anglo-Saxon England. We can trust that the results 


' Chapter x, pp. 189-214, contains a very valuable list of similar place-names and an interpretation of 
the names Trelleborg and Trojborg by Gunnar Knudsen. 
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of research in parallel sites in Denmark which is now going on will soon solve questions stil] 
outstanding. 

Norlund points out rightly that there is something highly developed in the conception of 
Trelleborg which ‘cannot as a matter of course be admitted into an ordinary Danish milieu of the 
period c. 1000 a.D.’, and on the other hand “Trelleborg is Danish, the houses with all their 
characteristics firmly anchored in Danish or Nordic building tradition’. Herein lies indeed 
a crucial new problem raised by the discovery of Trelleborg. Is it that the genius of an 
outstanding personality like Sweyn Forkbeard, whose ‘rapidity and precision of movements 
place him as general above every Viking leader of his time’ (Stenton, Anglo-Saxon England, 
Oxford (1943), p. 179), had made use of the achievements of the great political power-centres of 
his day? Did he get the help of people directly acquainted with them, so that Trelleborg could 
suddenly appear as something new on Danish soil? But there is the problem: which were these 
powers? 

In view of the relations revealed by the finds, we turn at once to the east. Was it Byzantium, 
or was it the Slavonic countries whose cultures owed so much to the Byzantines? In discussing 
this question Norlund maintains that at the time when Trelleborg was founded it was most 
unlikely that Nordic chieftains, and Danish ones especially, should be deriving their ideas direct 
from Byzantium. Moreover, we know little or nothing about the marching camps of the 
Byzantine armies or temporary bases of the fleet. ‘The reviewer would have liked to learn more 
about the construction of the defences, to have the layers of sections through the bank illustrated 
in more detail than given in figs. 30, 31, and would have liked to see at least a sketch of a ten- 
tative reconstruction of the bank.! It would be useful to see how much use was made of the 
highly developed skill of the Slavonic peoples? in building imposing defences of earth and wood 
for town and fortresses about which we know now a considerable amount. This might enable 
us to learn if the defensive bank (but certainly not the houses) owes something to these sources, 
and if so, Trelleborg would have a mixed pedigree. As for the plan of the barracks, the known 
military Slavonic fortresses (Breiteberg near Striegau and now also Kliestow near Frankfurt on 
Oder) have a scheme with barracks built along the outer wall, quite different from Trelleborg. 
They have a scheme evolved from late Roman, Valentinian tradition going back to Hellenistic 
and even earlier schemes, with which the Slavonic peoples became acquainted from the forts built 
by Narses for the protection of the eastern frontiers of Byzantium. No connexion by the channel 
of the Slavs seems to be deducible from the arrangement of the barracks. 

Norlund turns tentatively to England and would like to see here the source of this new feature 
on Danish soil in the layout. That boat-shaped houses may have existed in England prior to the 
invasion of the Vikings, as Norlund deduces from the hogbacks (the boat-shaped house on the 
Braaid, Isle of Man, can unfortunately not be dated), seems not to be a strong enough argument, 
as he quotes himself a boat-shaped house from Norway also. The argument that the ‘Roman 
heritage’, evident in the cardo-decumanus layout of the streets and in the use of the Roman foot 
as measurement unit, could have been taken over easily by the Danes in England, is also not a 
very strong one as this would apply equally to Gaul, with which the Danish warriors were as 
intimately acquainted as with England. The scheme of cardo and decumanus: and the use of the 
circle as boundary is too ubiquitous and utilitarian to derive its use unambiguously from a Roman 
heritage. To quote only two examples, the hieroglyph for town in Egypt is a circle with two 


1 If we may add a minor desideratum, the indica- wood was mastered. 
tions of the exact limits of the excavated areas on the 3 For comparison with a Roman camp the 
splendid plan plate tvi1 would have been a useful arrangement of the barracks along four roads at 
addition. right angles with four open courtyards in the Con- 
2 Biskupin has taught us how early in these  stantinian camp at Turnu Severin would have been 
regions the art of building defences in earth and a very instructive illustration. 
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diameters at right angles, and a fortification with four gates in the four quadrants of a circle 
occurs already in the neolithic Kotingeneichendorf (Bavaria). 

It is certainly unfortunate that we know so little about plans of purely military encampments 
of a third possible source of information, the camps of the Carolingian armies (the fourth pos- 
sibility, Arabic military art, may well be excluded). The layout of the Carolingian curtis is 
indeed not very helpful as these are administrative and not army establishments. ‘They are 
relevant in so far as they are one of the many manifestations of a traditional classical element in 
Frankish-Carolingian civilization with which the Danes long before Sweyn had intimate contact. 

A priori, this reviewer would give preference to the Carolingian civilization as the source of 
the layout. Possibly Slavonic fortification-technique contributed to the construction of the 
defences. —The Nordic ground-plan of the houses shows that in any case different traditions were 
blended here. If Giraldus Cambrensis is trustworthy, and there is scarcely reason to doubt it,? 
the Vikings built already more than a hundred years earlier than Sweyn, at least in Ireland, 
circular fortifications, and so the circular plan of Ismantorps (Oland) may represent indeed in the 
north a still older stage of defence with circular outline. It would appear that there is to be seen 
in Trelleborg a strong element of creative individuality. 

As matters stand, Norlund’s statement, ‘On the whole it will not be possible to clear up the 
origin of a Trelleborg in a convincing way before new excavations in the east and west can 
shed light upon it’, clearly sums up the situation, and we cherish with him the hope that by the 
excavation of Trelleborg a lead has been given to this line of research in other countries also. 
It is the result of each new discovery, and especially of such startling ones as Trelleborg, that, 
far beyond the frontiers of the country where the discovery was made, new work is found 
necessary to complete the picture. Fortunately, as stated in the beginning, the archaeologist can 
be certain that the soil has still an abundance of evidence in store. 

GERHARD Bersu 


The Victoria County History of Cambridge and the Isle of Ely. Edited by L. F. Saczman, M.A., 
F.S.A. Vol. II. 12-+84. Pp. xiiit+-419. Published for the University of London Institute 
of Historical Research, by the Oxford University Press, 1948. 63s. 


This volume, taken as a whole, maintains the quality of its predecessors, and the war-time 
difficulties which delayed its publication have not been allowed to diminish the standard of pro- 
duction. The frontispiece, showing a view of the Fens near Waterbeach, after a sketch by Mr. 
Vulliamy, will give pleasure as well as a good idea of the country. We felt the need for an index; 
in fact an index to each volume of a series which comes out at such long intervals and is so 
haphazard in plan is a practical necessity. 

A good straightforward account of the earthworks is given by Mr. C. W. Phillips as a result 
of much personal effort. It could have been added to in some points if he had consulted others 
with local knowledge, as the following instances will show. It is known that an early Roman 
military camp existed on the site of the Shire Hall at Cambridge. The rectangular moated site 
at Braham Farm, Ely, which was trenched by the Ely Field Club, produced green glazed pottery, 
and there is a second earthwork between it and the fen. The Stonea Camp, Wimblington, has 
yielded a little pottery of various periods, including late Saxon and Medieval. The map, no. II, 
is not very satisfactory, for the river system imposed on it is of uncertain date. It includes stretches 


™ Norlund mentions himself the Slav marriages p. 173: ‘dux Turgesius vocatus . . . totam terram 
of Harold Bluetooth and of Sweyn Forkbeard. incastellavit. Unde et fossata infinita alta nimis, 

New edition of Giraldus Cambrensis in Topo- rotunda quoque, et pleraque triplicia, castella etiam 
&raphia Hibernie. Text of the first recension by John murata et adhuc integra, vacua tamen et deserta. .. 4 
J. O'Meara, P.R.I.A. C. LII, 4, Dublin, 1949, 
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of waterways which were extinct in Roman times, and others which probably did not come into 
use until after Medieval times. The footnote on p. 20 should read ‘Archaeology of the Cambridge 
Region’. 

On the next chapter, a very full and competent account of the Social and Economic History 
by Professor Darby, the Editor, and others, we have no comments to make. 

Ecclesiastical history, which has not been very eventful, is dealt with in an adequate compila- 
tion by Dr. K. L. Wood-Legh. One of its chief features is a very full account of the appropria- 
tions of rectories, and subsequently even of vicarages, in the middle ages. In this connexion a 
statement, quoted from Masters’s History of Corpus Christi College, that the appropriation of 
St. Benet’s, Cambridge, to the college took place in 1578 and was one of the last ever made in 
England, is not accurate, since the college has the original conveyance, dated on St. Benedict's 
day, 21st March 1353. The troubles of the seventeenth century are illustrated better than in most 
dioceses by the existence of the visitations of Bishop Wren on one side and of William Dowsing 
on the other, and the author makes sufficient use of them. 

The section on Religious Houses by the Editor and Miss D. N. B. Ellis is the longest in the 
volume and will supply a long-felt want. A deficiency in this very useful section is the lack of 
any consistent reference to surviving buildings or ruins, although they are sometimes mentioned 
incidentally as in the case of the Dominican house at Cambridge. Doubtless they will be dealt 
with in the topographical volumes, but it would nevertheless have been useful to have here a brief 
statement whether or not such remains exist, with a map reference. There is some mention of 
the site of Barnwell Priory on p. 235, but it is obscure and appears to imply that it lay in Chester- 
ton on the wrong side of the river. There is no reference to the arms of any of the houses, and it 
is to be hoped that this will be remedied in the topographical section. Some minor errors were 
noticed. Tonbert died in 655, not 955 (p. 199). Hervey, being already Bishop of Bangor, could 
not have been consecrated to Ely in 1109, but translated (p. 203). The verb ‘said’, applied to 
a pontifical High Mass on p. 225, implies a lack of familiarity with liturgical practice. 

The section on Schools, by Dr. Ethel Hampson, is brief by comparison, largely because 
economic backwardness and bad roads resulted, as the author points out, in a shortage of suitable 
centres for grammar schools, while interest in education was absorbed largely by the University. 
Elementary schools, on the other hand, which provide little historical material, seem to have 
been more adequate to the needs of the population in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries than in some more developed areas. In our own time, the county has been the pioneer 
in the establishment of Village Colleges, which are centres of social life as well as of education. 
The omission of any mention of Impington, the newest and best of these, shows that it has not 
been possible to bring this section up to date since the war. In the account of the Perse School, 
on p. 324, the site forming part of the old Augustinian Friary lay not south but east of Free 
School Lane. 

Dr. Frances Page, who writes on the Industries of the county, seems to have little liking for 
her task, since she starts with a plaint to the effect that they are of little importance and that not 
much is known about them. The section is, therefore, brief, but it contains several mistakes 
which could easily have been avoided. Fan tracery does not exist in the Lady Chapel at Ely, 
neither is St. John’s College Chapel at Cambridge a good building to cite in connexion with the 
use of clunch (p. 365). The ascription of ‘extreme durability’ to this stone (p. 366) shows that 
the author, if she has ever been in Cambridge, does not know clunch when she sees it. The 
section dealing with coprolite mining includes geological matter which would, in view of the 
competent treatment of the geology of the county in Vol. I, have been merely superfluous if it 
had not been ludicrously wrong. It gives a pretty picture of a ‘formidable series of prehistoric 
animals’ roaming ‘the lands now the Fens’, when a few minutes’ conversation with a geologist 
would have shown the author that the lands in question were under water at the time, that the 
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Cretaceous period is rather remote to be called ‘prehistoric’, that Scelidosaurus neither belonged 
to this period nor was it a kangaroo, that Ichthyosaurus is no sort of relation to a shark, and that 
her use of the word ‘faulted’ makes nonsense. 

The account of the Political History, by Professor Darby and Mr. E. Miller, is clear and 
valuable, with abundant references. The medieval campaigns are well described, although a 
certain lack of understanding of topographical conditions is evident here and there. It is hard, 
for instance, to see how Burwell Castle could be a direct threat to Fordham, from which it was 
separated by marshes. It is curious to see no mention of the attempt to build a stone castle on the 
Isle of Ely, which was frustrated by the action of frost on the mortar. 

Ina county which lacks any good modern topographical description, the forthcoming volumes 
will be particularly valuable, and it is to be hoped that their production will not be unduly delayed. 
The prospectus gives no hint of any account of the county in Roman times. Logically this should 
have been dealt with in the first volume, but even now it is not too late to repair a serious 
omission. 

T. C. LetrupripGe 
G. H. S. BusHnexr 


Corpus of Ancient Near Eastern Seals in North American Collections: The Collection of the Pier- 
pont Morgan Library. By Eprrx Porapa, in collaboration with Briccs Bucnanan. The 
Bollinger Series, XIV. Vol. I. Text. 12 x9. Pp. xxvii+187. Vol. II. Pls. 176. Pantheon 
Books Inc., 1948. $15.00. 


Seals are (with scarabs) the most numerous, the best preserved, among the most attractive, 
certainly the most portable, of all the antiquities of the pre-classical world, hence the most 
collected and the widest distributed. All Western countries have them in numbers unknown, 
both as museum pieces and in the possession of individuals. —The museum collections of Europe 
have been patchily displayed in catalogues, with very notable exceptions, and a few general works 
have attempted a wider survey. These two handsome, and unfortunately expensive, volumes are 
the beginning of a larger project, the presentation of all such objects in the collections of North 
America, that is, the United States and Canada. So long as ‘collections’ is limited to the property 
of public or semi-public institutions this ambitious scheme may be fulfilled, and it is upon this 
assumption that a forecast of its scope is given as five volumes. But since another page mentions 
advertising addressed to private owners as well, this limit seems very speculative, and those who 
look forward to acquiring the whole range of what will certainly be a valuable compendium must 
reckon with a large, if widely spaced, outlay. 

The arrangement of this first instalment, devoted to the well-known Pierpont Morgan Library 
seals, is carefully thought out and reflects the present state of knowledge as fully as it can be 
applied. Beginning with the homeland of the cylinder-seal in southern Babylonia it goes through 
the now well-established periods, with certain subdivisions not all so securely founded, and 
within each it divides the material according to the principal element in the scenes depicted. The 
same treatment—by geography, chronology, subject—is then extended upon a considered plan 
to the outlying, and in this matter largely derivative, regions of the Near East, defined for this 
purpose as Iran, Anatolia, Syria and Palestine, North Mesopotamia, and Cyprus, to which the 
chronological and subject criteria apply with varying degrees of certainty, as the editors are aware. 
They are, in fact, handicapped in this by their plan of publication, for whereas this volume cannot 
avoid assuming the character of a general classification of Near Eastern glyptic, it is confined to 
the resources of a single collection, representative indeed, but the less adequate to afford typo- 
logical evidence as none of it was derived from controlled excavations. But although this first 
volume has been obliged to anticipate in a certain degree that synthesis which is planned for the 
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fifth, there will certainly remain ample matter for general incorporation when the intervening 
volumes have presented, as may be hoped, many more of those rougher pieces which would not 
be found in so choice a collection as the Pierpont Morgan, but are of such frequent occurrence 
elsewhere, and often so difficult to assign in place and time, as every museum curator has experienced, 

Interpretation of the devices found upon the seals has been wisely avoided, since the object is 
presentation of material, but this has not excluded descriptions of technical method and the kinds 
of subjects favoured in each period; these general remarks are prefixed to each of the main and 
subordinate divisions. The interspersed catalogue of the seals contains all factual details, and 
fortunately dispenses with much of that obvious kind of description which is the bane of certain 
books of this kind. Nevertheless, the text portion of this work is still a bulky volume of nearly 
200 pages, and it is questionable whether a publication of seals needs to be burdened with so much 
descriptive matter seeing that by far the most important requirement is the illustration itself, 
which in this case is admirably given by the collotype plates of the second part. These are fine in 
execution although some of the plaster impressions seem not to be very well made. Certain 
larger illustrations, marked E, which often serve to bring out detail, are soon understood to be 
enlargements, though this does not appear to be stated in the book. Only impressions are repro- 
duced, never the seals themselves, which has the disadvantage that the contour of the work is 
not seen, and this is often significant; the deficiency is partially supplied in the catalogue by stating 
the variation of diameter, when such is present. Separate descriptions concerning the same object 
are generally to be deprecated as inconvenient, and the editor has not in this case (p. xxii) givena 
reason why the inscriptions should have been relegated to an appendix. More systematic atten- 
tion, also, might be given later to the variations in popularity of materials used for making seals 
at different periods, doubtless according to faith in their magical efficacy. 

C. J. Gapp 


The Neolithic Period in Bulgaria. By James Harvey Gaut. 9 X6. Pp. xliv-+252. American 
School of Prehistoric Research, Bulletin 16, 1948. 


The sixteenth annual Bulletin of the American School of Prehistoric Research is entirely 
devoted to the posthumous publication of the most useful work done in 1938-9 by the School’s 
Fellow, the late J. H. Gaul, who was tortured and killed by the Nazis in January 1945. The 
Editor, our Fellow Dr. Hencken, has conferred a lasting benefit on prehistory by preparing the 
author’s text for publication and producing it with 69 excellent plates and 7 maps. (We must, 
however, deplore the arrangement of the references; the notes, instead of being printed at the 
foot of the page, are grouped together at the end of each chapter and there give only a cryptic 
abbreviation which has to be deciphered by reference to the bibliography at the back so that, to 
find the authority for any statement, the reader is compelled to turn to two other pages, not 
always easily located!) Gaul’s text gives the only comprehensive survey of the remarkable cul- 
tures flourishing in the eastern Balkans that is available in any language and makes accessible 
the quite substantial and very intriguing results of forty years’ excavations that have otherwise 
been described only in Bulgarian and that in comparatively rare journals. Now these results are 
recapitulated in English, in a most reliable but properly critical manner, a very judicious selection 
of the leading types is illustrated, and a serious attempt has been made for the first time to order 
and interpret the material in the light of modern knowledge. The record is too fragmentary— 
and most of the Bulgarian excavation reports too unscientific—for this attempt to be in any way 
conclusive. In particular, when Gaul wrote the culture-sequence seemed interrupted by a very 
puzzling lacuna; practically nothing was known between the rich and varied ‘chalcolithic’ cul- 
tures and those of the Early Iron Age. Since 1939 pottery and other relics appropriately attri- 
buted to the ‘Bronze Age’ have been published from half a dozen new sites. But apart froma 
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group of vases, anchor ornaments, and other objects, almost identical with familiar early Macedo- 
nian types from the Svilengrad region of the middle Martitsa, none of the new finds can readily 
be fitted into place in either an Aegean or a central European sequence. In any case, Gaul’s 
account will for a long time form the base from which further research in the prehistory of the 
eastern Balkans must start. The potential significance of that region—the northern hinterland 
of the Aegean and a putative corridor for cultural influence or even folk migration to, or from, 
central Europe and the Ukraine—is patent to all British archaeologists and was fully appreciated 


by Dr. Gaul himself. 
V. Gorpon CHILDE 


Urgeschichte der Schweiz, von den namenlosen Anfangen bis zu Karl dem Grossen. Edited by 
Orro Tscuumr. Vol. I: Die Erdgeschichte, by Heinz Bacuter; Die Pflanzenwelt, by 
Wattuer Rytz; Die Tierwelt, by Kart Hescnerer and Emit Kuun; Der Mensch, 
by Orro SCHLAGINHAUFEN; Die Steinzeitlichen Epochen, by Otro Tscuumi. 10$ x7}. Pp. 
xvi-+752, 282 figures, 4 folding maps and diagrams and 9 plates. Frauenfeld: Huber & Co., 


1949. Fr. 64. 

The handsome volume which has just been produced under the direction of Professor Tschumi 
worthily reflects the progress made by Swiss prehistory since the similarly named work by 
Heierli was published half a century ago and, indeed, since the appearance twenty-five years ago 
of an earlier Urgeschichte der Schweiz by Tschumi himself. That progress has depended, to a 
large extent, on the help given by the natural sciences, and the editor has shown his recognition 
of this by devoting rather more than half of the present volume to chapters, each written by a 
specialist, on the contribution of each of these sciences to the study of ancient Switzerland. The 
remainder of the first volume carries the human record down to the end of the Neolithic; it is 
hoped that a second, somewhat smaller volume taking it down to the time of Charlemagne will 
be published in 1951. 

Among the chapters dealing with the natural sciences that concerned with fauna is particularly 
detailed and rich in illustrations, and should be especially useful to prehistorians outside of 
Switzerland. In the geological section it may be noted that H. Bachler favourably reviews the 
application, with modifications, of Milankovitch’s theory of solar radiation to the chronology of 
the Ice Ages in the Alps. 

Schlaginhaufen’s study of the human skeletal remains is chiefly interesting for its analysis of 
the two contrasting groups of skulls from the Neolithic land settlements and burials and the 
contemporary lake-dwellings. This reveals a variety of human types, even within the lake- 
dwelling group, which tallies with the archaeological evidence for the presence of several distinct 
cultures in Neolithic Switzerland. 

The chapters on the Stone Age have been written entirely by Professor Tschumi, with the 
exception of one on the Wildkirchli group of caves in east Switzerland, which has been contri- 
buted by H. Bachler. There is not space here to refer to more than a few of the more recent 
developments of research in Switzerland which are embodied in these chapters. —Tschumi divides 
the Swiss Palaeolithic into two main phases, corresponding to the familiar Lower and Upper 
Palaeolithic. The first has an early ‘Mousterioid’ stage dated to the end of the last Interglacial 
and represented by deposits in a number of Alpine caves, including the Wildkirchli group with 
their remarkable trophies of cave-bear skulls, and a late Mousterian stage, with hand-picks, 
represented only at Cotencher in the Jura. The second also has two stages, the first showing 
Aurignacian, the second Magdalenian influence; but the former is very poorly represented. Few 
important discoveries belonging to these periods have, however, been made in recent years: it is 
the Mesolithic period that has been transformed, by discoveries, in the north-west, of Azilian 
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rock-shelters and open stations with sealed Mesolithic deposits which can be dated geologically; 
the Mesolithic element in the earliest lake-dwellings and moor-villages has, moreover, received 
further definition. 

In the Neolithic phase the last important contribution to the problem of pile-dwellings ig 
represented by the discovery at Burgischi-E. in 1944 of a pile-dwelling floor with the remains of 
ladders connecting it with the ground-level still zm s¢tu. But as in the Late Bronze Age, the most 
important achievement of Swiss prehistorians in recent years has been the study of land-settlements 
outside the lake-dwelling areas, in the Jura and on the upper Rhine in east Switzerland, and the 
construction of a more balanced picture of Neolithic civilization in Switzerland as a whole. The 
majority of these settlements have been of the fortified hill-top variety and their exploration 
has disclosed a cultural make-up differing from that of the lake villages, with Michelsberg, 
Rossen, and Schussenried elements predominating. This development helps to explain the re- 
markable beast-figurines of Danubian inspiration found at Burgaschi-SW. in 1945. At Lutzen- 
giietli in Liechtenstein a Michelsberg layer overlay a Schussenried, and was surmounted by 
a Horgen one, while a copper awl came from the borderline between the two lower levels, 
‘Turning now to interpretation, Tschumi’s view that Neolithic man’s apparent preference for 
lake shores for settlement was due to his inability to cope with the heavy forests away from the 
lake margins appears to reckon without the results of recent work on Neolithic husbandry, as 
well as the evidence provided by the lavish use of timber in the settlements themselves. 

In conclusion it should be said that the method of presentation followed throughout the 
archaeological chapters has secured a balance between synthesis and the detailed description of 
sites and finds, and this together with good indexing has produced an admirable work of 
reference. 


H. N. Savory 


Antioch Mosaic Pavements. By Doro Levi. 14 x11}. Vol. I, Text, pp. xxi+650, 229 figs; 
Vol. II, Plates, 4 plans, 183 plates. Princeton University Press, 1947. £10. 


Floor mosaics, figured and ‘geometric’, are among the most familiar and ubiquitous, and yet, 
in some respects, among the most tantalizing and elusive, monuments of Roman-Age art. In the 
western Empire, outside such sites as Pompeii and Herculaneum, those pavements which can be 
more or less precisely dated by external evidence, that is by known facts in the history of their 
find-spots, or by the objects in the archaeological strata sealed beneath them, are, relatively 
speaking, few; for modern scientific investigations are by no means always rewarded by such 
knowledge or discoveries, and the mosaics which came to light in days when records of associated 
finds were far less scrupulously preserved than they are to-day still form a very large proportion 
of our total material. Attempts to date mosaics by internal evidence alone, by style and content, 
are notoriously subjective and precarious, in view of the inherent nature of the Roman mosaicist’s 
art and of the conditions under which he plied it. The problem of dating and of defining local 
schools is further complicated by the fact that cartoons and pattern-books, circulating widely 
throughout the Empire, were part of the mosaicist’s stock-in-trade, and that some mosaicists, at 
least, travelled and worked far afield from their place of origin. In such circumstances it would 
be difficult to overestimate the value of this monumental work to students of Roman art. The 
minute and critical examination of the data of excavation-finds on a site both exceptionally 
prolific and exhaustively explored has provided us with a continuous series of figured and ‘geo- 
metric’ floors ranging in date over the best part of five centuries, from the second half of the first, 
down to the second quarter of the sixth, century of our era. Here, for what is virtually the first 
time, we can trace the evolution of mosaic style within a sure chronological framework and on 
a single site, from the heyday of free Hellenistic naturalism in the Atrium House (before 4.D. 
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115) down to the hieratic Byzantine formalism of the House of the Bird Rinceau (526-40). 
Here we can watch the process whereby three-dimensional spatial compositions, with delicately 
balanced grouping, gradually yielded place to flat, two-dimensional, rigidly patterned and 
repetitive designs. 

The introductory essay contains a clear and useful summary of the present state of our general 
knowledge of the mosaic art in the Roman world. Inter alia the author disposes convincingly of 
A. Ippel’s theory that Roman mosaics were often mass-produced in centralized factories com- 
parable to those of modern times. More than half of the main body of the text is devoted to a very 
detailed and richly illustrated description and interpretation of the figured pavements, taken in 
chronological order. The Antiochene version of each myth or subject represented is analysed 
in the light of other versions of the same theme culled from ancient literature and from monu- 
ments of all kinds and of all periods in the history of classical art. The book is thus a storehouse of 
information relative to the treatment and documentation of any motif which entered the Antioch 
mosaicists’ repertory, enriched by the author’s own observations and comments. It must, however, 
be admitted that the very wealth of the material brought together can be something of an embar- 
rassment. ‘The special interest and significance of the particular Antioch pavement under dis- 
cussion are sometimes almost smothered under the mass of comparative material. Since a high 
proportion of the Antioch mosaics date from the fourth, fifth, and early sixth centuries, the series 
is of special interest for the study of late classical iconography. Mythological scenes, with pagan 
deities as protagonists, are comparatively rare after a.D. 312. But the personifications of natural 
forces and of abstract ideas, which form so notable a feature of the Antioch pavements as a 
whole, not only survived, but flourished, under the Christian Empire. Specifically Christian 
themes are absent; although such ‘neutral’ scenes as the animal paradeisos in the Martyrion of 
Seleucia must have carried a Christian meaning. A particularly striking instance of the late 
survival of the naturalistic classical style is to be found in the Amazonomachy panel (c. A.D. 
400: pl. LxIx, c), with its vigour and freedom of movement, and its use of foreshortening and of 
careful modelling and shading in the horses and male warriors. But Antioch has provided no true 
parallel to the early fifth-century mosaic in the Great Palace of the Emperors in Constantinople, 
where a heterogeneous assortment of unrelated scenes, including vivid little vignettes of everyday 
life in the country, are spilled in polychrome, in three irregular registers, across a white ground. 

The second half of the text concerns technique and style. In the chapter on ornamental style 
the author discusses the origin and evolution of individual ‘geometric’ patterns and of vegetable 
decoration. Here we are warned against excessive faith in the influence of textiles on mosaic 
motifs. The floret-semis, for example, for which a source in oriental rugs and carpets is so 
commonly sought, appears in Roman paintings and mosaics of early imperial date. The sections 
on the development of figure-style and composition are virtually essays on the history of Roman 
painting as a whole. Here again we could wish that the particular story of mosaic evolution at 
Antioch could have been thrown into stronger relief. 

Detailed criticism of a work of this size is obviously impossible within the limits of a short 
review. ‘Two points must suffice. First, is it prudent, in view of our very partial knowledge of 
Hellenistic painting and works of ‘minor’ art, to state so categorically that ‘realistic details of 
life... are undoubtedly of an Italic origin’ (p. 334)? Secondly, is it necessary to relate the lively 
impressionistic manner of rendering historical and political scenes, such as that shown in some 
of the Constantinian friezes on the Arch of Constantine, to ‘popular currents’ invading official 
art (p. §58)? Is this not, rather, the outcome of a tendency, discernible throughout the preceding 
century and even earlier, to envisage sculpture increasingly in the terms of drawing and 
painting? 

The 182 plates in volume ii are of excellent quality. Plates xc11—c_xxxm, illustrating the 
second half of the text, which provide a conspectus of the principal ‘geometric’ and floral motifs 
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in use at Antioch and some magnificent ‘close-ups’ of human figures, beasts, birds, and fish, 
deserve our especial gratitude. 

The author and the Princeton University Press are to be congratulated on a notable achieve. 
ment, in which the work accomplished by Miss Blake and the American Academy in Rome on 
Italian mosaics has been carried on into the field of east-Roman art. 


J. M. C. Toynazgg 


Topography of Roman Scotland north of the Antonine Wall. By O. G.S. CRAwForD. 9? x 7}, 
Pp. xii + 162. Cambridge: at the University Press, 1949. 25s. 


This description of all the sites of the Roman period north of the Antonine Wall known in 
1943 is the result of combining field-survey with a careful sifting of information contained in 
old records, parish histories, and the like. Local histories, and particularly the Statistical Accounts 
of Scotland, contain much archaeological information of which Mr. Crawford has made full use, 
The Roman antiquities of this part of Scotland form an unusually interesting and varied body of 
material, which has been studied by many archaeologists since the sites were discovered and 
planned by General Roy and others in the eighteenth century. 

The remains comprise both temporary and permanent works, such as are to be found in many 
Roman frontier districts. There are forts, a legionary fortress, a road with a line of signal-stations 
at present unique in Britain, and a series of large marching-camps. Mr. Crawford’s account of 
this material is on a geographical basis; starting at Camelon, he works northwards describing each 
site in turn. His descriptions often raise important questions. Camelon was excavated before the 
principles of stratification were fully understood. There were both Flavian and Antonine occupa- 
tions, but how many periods in each can only be discovered by further work. It is not generally 
realized how much of the fort is still open ground available for digging. As the starting-point on 
the Roman road that extends north from the Wall, Camelon was surely an important base for 
troop movements. ‘Though no marching-camps are known, they are to be expected here, for 
example, on the level ground to west of the fort. 

Mr. Crawford discusses the crossing of the Forth: it was very probably, as he decides, at 
Stirling, at the lowest practicable ford on the river and a garrison-town in medieval and modern 
times. However, the site of the bridge-head fort there has hitherto escaped observation both on 
the ground and from the air. The account of Ardoch is not easy to follow: sketch-maps showing 
his conjectural restoration of the fort-outline at different periods would have helped the reader. 
Strageath is illustrated by Mr. Alington’s air photograph which shows the outline of the fort and 
a possible annexe revealed by burnt lines in the grass. This is one of the photographs taken on 
Mr. Crawford’s air reconnaissance of Roman Scotland during a spell of hot weather in the first 
half of June 1939. Conditions were favourable for discovering buried sites as parched marks in 
grass-land, but this seldom gives so detailed a rendering as marks in a cereal crop. Most of these 
sites are in open country, and conditions at each will be worth watching from the air over a 
period of years to obtain the best combination of weather and crops for disclosing buried features. 

A plan of one of the excavated signal-stations on the Gask ridge would have been worth 
inclusion. Near the junction of the Tay and the Almond Mr. Crawford describes three sites: 
the camp of Grassy Walls, the fort of Bertha, and an earthwork known as Gold Castle. Air 
photography has confirmed the Roman character of Grassy Walls by revealing the position of 
two sides and a gate with a tutulus. But if the mark visible on pl. x1 is really the south angle 
then the south-east corner of the camp lies awkwardly on low ground, while the shape is exception- 
ally irregular even compared with Raedykes. The air photograph of Bertha (pl. vimt) adds 
nothing to what can be seen on the surface. God Castle, on the east bank of the Tay, is now 
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intersected by a streamlet and encloses some wet ground: certainly a much better position could 
have been chosen close at hand. Mr. Crawford’s opinion that it is a semi-permanent Roman fort 
invites confirmation by digging. 

The description of Fendoch based on Dr. Richmond’s excavations conveys a detailed picture 
of one of the Flavian forts. The plan is a standardized one, adapted to mass production, and 
the expenditure of man-power and materials required for consolidating the territory Agricola 
had won becomes apparent. 

The spacing of the large marching-camps which lie at intervals from Ardoch northwards 
shows that the series is incomplete, and Mr. Crawford’s observation that air photography is the 
best means of discovering others has since been confirmed to the extent of two of the missing 
examples. Mr. Crawford adduces convincing arguments for placing the battle of Mons Graupius 
at Raedykes. It would be interesting to know if he had considered the Pass of Grange as an 
alternative site. This is another bottle-neck on the easiest route to the Moray Firth. 

The book has been beautifully produced by the Cambridge University Press. A few misprints 
have escaped proof-readers: p. 15, line 8, ‘south’ should read ‘north’, p. 43, line 23 ‘east’ should 
read ‘west’, and on p. 45, the last line but one, the area of Fendoch should be 4-4 acres. The 
spelling Castle Carey is used in the text passim, instead of the usual Castlecary as on the end-paper 
maps. 


J. K. Sr. Joseru 


Roman Ways in the Weald. By 1. D. Marcary, F.S.A. 8} 5}. Pp. 287, illustrated with 
maps, diagrams, and photographs. Foreword by O. G. S. Crawrorp, F.S.A. London: 
Phoenix House, 1948. 25s. 


In his early chapters Mr. Margary discusses the main features of Roman roads in Britain and 
describes the modern technique for verifying their course. Evidence must be sought from sources 
which range from place-names to air-photographs, but the main task lies in field-work followed 
up by adequate publication of the results. From wide experience he provides a fund of detailed 
advice which deserves the most careful attention. 

The main portion of the book presents the evidence for the course and structure of each 
Wealden road. Though necessarily more local in interest, it shows an instructive variety of types 
ranging from trunk-roads like Stane Street and the London—Lewes Way to local roads round 
Glynde or the routes which linked the iron-workings of the eastern Weald with Kent. Some of 
these routes were unknown, or at least unproved as Roman, until the last two decades. Now the 
picture of the network is tolerably complete, thanks to the devoted labours of Mr. Margary 
and others, and he presents an authoritative survey of this special area which should stimulate 
such work in other regions. 

The plates are excellent, considering the range of sites and difficulty of showing features like 
grassy mounds to advantage: a few, like pls. vir B, VIII A, or x A, are not too clear or would have 
been improved by ranging-poles to mark the scale. The diagrams show the road-sections clearly 
and emphasize the slightness of structure in many instances. Numerous strip-maps, derived from 
the six-inch O.S. sheets, are skilfully arranged within the limits of each page, though some of the 
added lettering has blurred in printing. 

As an adjunct to the roads the author discusses the remarkable rectangularity of the field-grid 
at Ripe and argues attractively for a Roman origin. 


R. P. WricHT 
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The Commandant’s House at Margidunum. By Fe.tx Oswatp, D.Sc., F.S.A., F.G.S. 94 x6, 
Pp. 41. University College, Nottingham, 1948. 7s. 6d. 

The Terra Sigillata of Margidunum. By Fe.tx Oswatp, D.Sc., F.S.A., F.G.S. 94x6, 
Pp. 123. The University, Nottingham, 1949. 15s. 


First, a word of thanks to the University of Nottingham for publishing these two studies by 
its Honorary Reader in the History of Roman Britain; they serve to show what an exceptionally 
interesting and important collection is housed in the University’s Margidunum Museum, and 
provide an invaluable basis for the study of the history of that remarkable site. Both studies are 
amply illustrated, pottery predominating and Terra Sigillata taking pride of place: was it not at 
Margidunum that the immortal partnership Oswald and Pryce was established? Our veteran 
Fellow, Dr. Oswald, shows no signs of abating his industry, and if he had done nothing more 
than draw the rich series of pottery types which are illustrated in the present pair of papers he 
would have earned our gratitude; it is all the deeper for his careful study of the typology of the 
decorated Samian, and for the care with which he endeayours to attribute pieces to specific 
potters. 

The present reviewer does not feel able to accept the historical interpretation which forms 
the basis of Dr. Oswald’s treatment; in particular, he is not satisfied that the courtyard building 
was in fact the commandant’s house in a fort (and not a mansio for official travellers) or that it 
was built in stone before the time of Pius; analogy with the material from Corbridge may suggest 
that there was a substantial break in the occupation of Margidunum between circa 120 and 150, 
and in general reference to northern site-evidence will show that Dr. Oswald’s typological dating 
may require considerable modification (thus his “Trajan period’ includes many pieces for which 
Hadrianic sites provide regular parallels, and his ‘Hadrian-Antonine period’ in general matches 
deposits of circa 140-160 or later in the north of England). But such criticisms are not intended 
to detract from the value of Dr. Oswald’s achievement. His conclusions may not all be accepted, 


but he has done, and dorte on a noble scale, what too few excavators make a point of doing: he 
has published the evidence in such detail as to enable others to study and interpret it; and if the 
advances made elsewhere result in fresh interpretations of the Margidunum evidence being 
put forward, that will be the best justification for all the care and all the scholarship which 
Dr. Oswald has devoted to placing it on record. 


E. Brrvey 


Merowingerzeit: Original-Altertiimer des Rémisch-Germanischen Zentralmuseums in Mainz. 
Katalog 13. By Gustav Benrens. 113 <8. Pp. vi+84 with 8 plates and 165 text-figures. 
Mainz: E. Schneider, 1947. 


This useful publication contains a fully illustrated and descriptive catalogue of the Merovin- 
gian antiquities in the Zentralmuseum in Mainz. It has been in preparation for a very long time, 
its completion having been held up repeatedly in various ways by the vicissitudes of war and 
peace. The delay, however, has probably improved the result besides making possible the inclu- 
sion of recent acquisitions of importance, and the authorities of the museum are certainly to be 
congratulated on a very useful and practical handbook to their notable Dark Age collections. 

These collections fall into four parts: the grave-groups from the important cemetery at 
Schwarzrheindorf, the Heerdt collection, the Fliedner collection, and a section of miscellaneous 
acquisitions not all of which are of local (Rhineland) provenance. For the student of Merovin- 
gian antiquities the Schwarzrheindorf material is by far the most important, for, although the 
objects were acquired by purchase after many of the most valuable had gone to other museums, 
it has been possible with the help of the excavator’s notes to reassemble the contents of no fewer 
than eighty-seven well-furnished graves, and these have all been illustrated and described in 
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detail with a note of the objects, now missing, which once belonged to each: some of the latter, 
identifiable in other museums, are also here described. The graves contained a notable range of 
sixth- and seventh-century objects, especially pottery (mostly stamped biconical vessels), glass 
tumblers, and bone combs: many of the brooches are missing, but a number, including garnet- 
inlaid disc and bird types as well as square-headed and radiate fibulae reminiscent of Kentish 
forms, are illustrated from examples now at Hamburg, Berlin, and Frankfort. 

The Heerdt collection includes a range of brooches, buckles, and other small objects whose 
provenance is unknown, though some are from the bed of the Rhine. The Fliedner collection 
contains five grave-groups from excavations at Westhofen in 1886 and a notable display of 
weapons, brooches, buckles, etc., mostly of unknown provenance. A girdle hanger, apparently 
of Anglian type and described as a key, comes from Moérstadt: and there is a remarkable perfo- 
rated disc with a design of intertwined wrestling men. The pottery, including biconical types, 
sub-Roman jugs, dishes, and jars, and a few hand-made examples of Anglo-Saxon affinities 
(Abb. 136) is noteworthy. 

The section of miscellaneous acquisitions includes an unusual bronze buckle with freehand 
drawings of two human figures, one on horseback. 

The catalogue is well produced and the drawings clear but in some cases rather excessively 
reduced; the photographic reproductions are undistinguished. 


J. N. L. Myres 


Late Saxon and Viking Art. By T. D. Kenpricx. 84 x5}. Pp. xvi+152, with 96 plates. 
London: Methuen, 1949. 32s. 6d. 


This volume covers the tenth and eleventh centuries, carrying on the survey begun in the 
author’s earlier work on Anglo-Saxon art. Mr. Kendrick approaches the subject primarily as 
an art historian. His stylistic analysis of the monuments is comprehensive and penetrating, and 
his conclusions are presented with a fluency and charm that command assent even in those cases 
in which our studies or predilections would lead us to another solution. The historical back- 
ground with its interplay of continental, Scandinavian, and native influences is well brought out 
and we begin to appreciate the contemporary attitude to the products of these several traditions. 

The work begins with a study of the Winchester illumination, a southern English school, 
evolved in the middle of the tenth century under the inspiration of the classicism of contemporary 
continental painting. A careful choice of illustrations reveals the gradual rise and flowering of 
this art, starting with the ‘clumsy imitation of Frankish painting’ in the Corpus Christi Bede and 
reaching its culmination in the great series of manuscripts connected with the monastic reform 
carried out by St. Dunstan and his disciples. —The work of this school is, Mr. Kendrick argues, 
the finest thing in Anglo-Saxon art, and, studying the sensitive and expressive drawings illustrated 
in this book, it is difficult to gainsay the claim, even though the senses are seduced by the barbaric 
splendour of an earlier age. 

The five chapters dealing with Saxon sculpture bring out the uneven quality of the achieve- 
ment. So much has been lost that new discoveries may bring about a revision of our ideas. This 
was recently the case in London, where the war-time discoveries at All Hallows, Barkingside, 
demonstrated the hitherto unsuspected existence in the City of a ‘Saxon school of sculptors that 
worked in the grand manner of the ancient panelled crosses’. 

These chapters include the author’s most startling conclusions. A number of pieces which 
we have been accustomed to regard as Saxon have been exiled to the post-Conquest age. ‘The 
Byzantine Madonna of York ‘has in style nothing to do with the known corpus of Saxon sculp- 
ture’. The same is argued about the draped rood at Langford and the two panels at Chichester, 
while details of the rood at Romsey are held to be ‘foreign to Saxon art’. A subsequent 
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volume, of which we are given a hint on p. 137, will doubtless develop in detail the views here 
expressed and show these pieces against their own background. Meanwhile Mr. Kendrick 
provides a summary of the stylistic and iconographic grounds on which some of these ascriptions 
are based. For example, discussing the Chichester panels, he argues that the peculiar manner. 
isms are English, but that the style takes its origin in German works like the Hildesheim 
candlestick (c. 1015). He continues: ‘if, however, we keep, as we must, to the province of 
sculpture in stone the valid comparison . . . is between the Chichester carvings and the group of 
carvings at Gernrode, at the foot of the Harz Mountains, the date of which is about 1100’. 
A number of other details are cited all pointing to continental parallels of this date. Similar 
arguments are used to place the Romsey rood in the twelfth century, but this sculpture, unlike 
the Chichester panels, forms part of a building of which the architectural history is known. The 
rood is built into the outer wall of the transept. It was not designed for such a position, but was 
presumably reset from an older building, when the crossing and transepts of the Norman church 
were built about 1150. The Saxon church at Romsey was a cruciform building with an apse 
and an added south aisle. The plan is typical of the late tenth or early eleventh century and the 
aisle was probably added after Christina, the sister of Edgar Atheling, took the veil in 1086 
(V.C.H. Hants, iv, 160). All the parallels suggest that the rood was part of a composition at the 
east end of the nave—probably with attendant angels like those at Bradford-on-Avon—and if 
this is so it can only have belonged to the Saxon church. Mr. Kendrick’s arguments for the late 
dating of these sculptures are cogently put and he is not alone in his views. It is now for the 
proponents of an earlier period to refute the case on its own ground or to adduce other arguments, 
as Sir Alfred Clapham has recently done in a paper read to the Royal Archaeological Institute, 
in which he set out the reasons for attributing the York Madonna to c. 1000. It will not be easy 
to decide between these conflicting views, and the author’s disarming conclusion to the chapter 
from which these two examples have been taken shows that he fully appreciates the difficulties. 

Mr. Kendrick is at his best when dealing with the Viking styles, their significance, and their 
influence on the native arts. We can follow the difference between Jellinge, which inspired 
a renaissance of the barbaric element in Saxon sculpture, Ringerike with its fleeting intrusions 
into the classical art of the south, which had been adapted by the Danish conqueror, and Urnes, 
which was accepted overseas as a Christian Scandinavian style and enjoyed a certain vogue in 
England and Ireland about 1100. 

Finally we would congratulate the author and publishers on the magnificent series of plates. 
It is a great achievement, in these days of austerity, to illustrate, as it should be illustrated, an 
important contribution to the art history of this island. The price is moderate, and we can only 
regret that short supply makes the book difficult to obtain. 

C. A. RaLtecu Raprorp 


Art in Mediaeval France 987-1498. By Joan Evans, D.Litt., D.Lit., F.S.A. 103 7}. Pp. 


}. 
xxvill+-300. London, Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1948. £3. 3s. od. 
The appearance of a new book by Miss Joan Evans is always an event for the student of 
medieval art or history. She has the broad historian’s view which enables the reader to see and 
estimate an entire epoch or department of civilization, but also, as her specialized studies of such 
subjects as jewellery and ornament show, she has the collector’s and art-connoisseur’s eye for 
detail. In the present volume the two faculties are present; the text serves as an historical back- 
ground to the 280 fine plates illustrating architecture and the minor arts, and a number of text- 
figures, mostly architectural plans. In a preface characterized by discernment and sensibility 
she points out that there is so much good art in medieval France that it ‘becomes overwhelming 
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unless a sense of historical development brings order into the mass’; art is no mere series of museum 
specimens without reason or background. 

The author, who has known France from childhood and paid many visits to it since, writes 
with feeling of the survivals of the middle ages in the industries and crafts of the people, especially 
before the age of extended travel and industrial mass-production, to say nothing of the monu- 
ments, which not even two devastating modern wars have entirely wiped out. 

Miss Evans begins her story not at the Battle of Fontanet (84.1), when the country was delivered 
from the Holy Roman Empire, but with the accession of Hugh Capet (987). From the Franks, 
who had come not to destroy the Roman Empire, but to enjoy its riches, he had inherited a 
Christian civilization and had no territorial ambitions outside France. Christian institutions 
were established in France, and there was evidence of their artistic traditions. Monasticism had 
come to Gaul in the fourth century, which showed Oriental rather than Roman influences. 
Hugh Capet’s reign marked the completion of the Benedictine revival and the beginning of a 
great period of monastic building, the work being done by masons and carvers not monks, but 
showing monastic influence in ornament and iconography. 

The emphasis of the book is on patronage, and the author is concerned to show how the forms 
of art and architecture were conditioned by those who commissioned them. Thus chapters and 
sections are headed by the various monastic orders, the ecclesiastical authorities, the king and 
court, the citizens and villagers; a concluding chapter deals with the end of the middle ages 
and the decline of medieval art. 

In this scheme we see the entirely admirable purpose of breathing life into what might seem 
to be the dry bones of a collection of museum specimens, and the enhancement of profound 
knowledge by a devotion to and enthusiastic, in places almost lyrical, appreciation of the subject 
on the whole not too common in English works on archaeology and art history. In the matter 
of the minor arts, for example, which are usually encountered as museum pieces, it is particularly 
valuable to have such things as religious ivories placed in their true setting in the chapels of 
medieval castles, and to note the taste for statuettes and tabernacles in the precious metals coming 
in in the course of the fourteenth century. 

Given the scheme, the working out may be said to have succeeded, as far as success may be 
commanded in so ambitious an enterprise. Here and there this or that specialist may find himself 
inadequately catered for, but he is at least referred to a very copious bibliography including many 
publications which appeared in the war years and later. In dealing with so large a book one 
cannot go into great detail, and doubtless some slips have escaped notice. One may be 
mentioned: on p. 277 we are told that ‘the mother of the Virgin appears as a child’ (fig. 267), 
and on p. 289 that ‘a statue of St. Anne recaptures the nobility of age’, with the same figure- 
reference, the illustration perhaps confirming the latter view. 

But these are small matters, and we may express gratitude for a distinguished study, presented 
in the handsome format characteristic of its publishers. In addition to its other excellent features 
we should mention a singularly clear and informative map at the end of the volume. 

A. B. Tonnocuy 


The Stained Glass of French Churches. With an essay by Louts Gropecxi. 12} X9. Pp. 32+ 
32 plates in colour. London: Lindsay Drummond, Ltd.; Paris: Les Editions du Chéne, 1948. 


455. 


There is no form of medieval art—not even illuminated manuscripts—which is harder to 
illustrate satisfactorily than stained glass. Any photograph that is not fogged kills the luminosity 
of the window, and so overemphasizes the blacks of the leading. Some form of coloured reproduc- 
tion can alone give the true values, and some excellent if very expensive reproductions in colour 

H 
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have recently been published in Switzerland. Unfortunately the plates from colour-photographs 
by Quievroux in the book under review can in no wise be compared with them. One or two of 
the small roundels—notably those of the Ark of the Covenant at Saint-Denis, Church and Syna- 
gogue at Chalons-sur-Marne, and Daniel killing the Dragon at Mulhouse—come out well, but 
most of the rest are honest failures. Some from Chartres are worse than this, and can only be 
qualified as deplorable. The happiest photographs in the book are those which show the place of 
the glass in such architectural ensembles as Laon, Saint-Urbain de Troyes, and the Sainte. 
Chapelle. 

M. Grodecki’s introductory essay should be read in the French version; the translators have 
found his aesthetic appreciations and his descriptions of technical processes too much for them, 
His able plea that stained glass, at least in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, should be 
accounted a major art will find a sympathetic hearing in this country. He takes the view that in the 
obvious interrelation between glass and manuscript illumination in the thirteenth century priority 
of creation often rests with the glass-painter. His whole essay is fresh and interesting, and more 
worthy of serious study than is usual with the introduction to a picture-book. 

Much modern French book-production is admirable, but this volume is hardly worthy of the 
Editions du Chéne. By a regrettable romanticism a medieval subject is thought to demand 
uncial chapter-titles and black-letter marginal headings in a page of ordinary modern type. Itis 
quite a relief to reach sans-serif in the heading of the bibliography. 

Joan Evans 


The Armorial Glass of the Oxford Diocese, 1250-1850. By E. A. GREENING LamBorn. 8} x 5}. 
Pp. xxxi-+179 with 65 plates and 8 pedigrees. Published for the Berkshire Archaeological 
Society by Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, London, 1949. 30s. 


Mr. Greening Lamborn’s book, published under the auspices of the Berkshire Archaeological 
Society with the help of the Pilgrim Trust, is a model of what such a record should be and will 
be welcome to everyone interested in armory and painted glass. The genealogical and topographi- 
cal notes must represent years of enlightened and persevering research. Specially noteworthy 
is the elucidation of some abnormal marshallings such, for instance, as that of Thomas Windsor 
at Bradenham (pl. 27) where the impaled shield displays on the dexter the quartered coat of 
Windsor with the arms of Thomas’s mother in pretence, and on the sinister the impaled arms of 
his wife’s father and mother, both quarterly of six. Other unusual marshallings are to be seen in 
the coats of John Barton at Fifield (pl. 48) and Baroness Wentworth at Bradenham (pl. 25), 
while that of Walter Spenlove at Abingdon is a good example of the vagaries of eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century monumental heraldry, for the arms of Queens’ College (Cambridge) are 
impaled with his own although he was not even a fellow, let alone master, of the college. 

The student of badges will find some interesting examples, but Mr. Lamborn is not always a 
reliable guide in that particular branch of armory. His statement, for example, that the crowned 
rose-branch first appears in a royal warrant of Queen Victoria is very wide of the mark. The 
rose-slip, both crowned and uncrowned, was among the many badges given by Henry VII and 
it may still be seen in the doors of his chapel at Westminster. Nor was Queen Elizabeth’s dragon 
supporter green; it was sometimes red, but perhaps more often gold. Again, although Richard 
III’s ‘bore’ can be read as an anagram of ‘Ebor’, it cannot refer to ‘his dukedom of York’ for he 
never held that title. The origin of the badge is obscure. Some manuscripts say that it was for 
the honour of Windsor, but the fifteenth-century Digby MS., mentioned by Mr. Lamborn on 
p. 46, says that a blue boar was given by the Duke of York for King Edward, that is, Edward III, 
who is called ‘aper’ in a contemporary Latin poem. If the Duke of York’s boar was blue, then 
we may take it that Richard changed its colour to white as a difference. The couched stag which 
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hangs from the Yorkist collar of suns and roses at Waterperry is the white hart of Richard II 
which is also listed as a Yorkist badge in the Digby MS. Another royal badge is the yale, or eale, 
of which there is a good example at Bisham (pl. 8). As a hunter of yales Mr. Lamborn is over- 
sanguine, for that is the only one of his bag which is really a yale; Lord Danvers’s sinister sup- 
porter is a leopard (pl. 9) and the supporters of Henry VI are antelopes, a very different creature as 
a glance at plates 3 and 11 will show. Although rated as one of the king’s beasts in Henry VIII's 
time the yale was not used as supporter by any of our sovereigns. It is best known as a Beaufort 
badge, and it was as such that it was assigned to Henry Fitzroy as supporter for his duchy of 
Somerset and was taken by Lord Hunsdon as his dexter supporter. It was, no doubt, a canting 
device for Kendal, Kend-eale, for it was used not only by John Beaufort who was created Earl 
of Kendal in 1443 but also by John, Duke of Bedford who held that title from 1414 to 1435. 

The ‘sun-rays’ in which a shield of Stafford is set at Nether Winchendon are almost certainly 
the star of Baux. This was one of the quarterings inherited by Katherine and Elizabeth Wydville 
from Jaquetta of Luxembourg, and the star was a favourite Wydville device. Charged with the 
Scales scallop it was given as badge both by Anthony, Earl Rivers and by his brother Sir Edward 
Wydville, K.G. It was also taken by two, at least, of Katherine Wydville’s husbands. Sir 
Richard Wingfield set the star in the middle of his quartered shield and displayed it on his standard 
as well as calling his pursuivant Etoile Volant. As a Stafford badge it is displayed in the window 
of the great hall in Thornbury Castle together with other badges inherited through Katherine. 
All of these are drawn in a seventeenth-century manuscript in the College of Arms and were 
exemplified to William Stafford Howard in 1720 by Garter Anstis, but Mr. Lamborn with his 
bias against the heralds can hardly be expected to know that. 

Nor is it altogether surprising that he should have misdescribed one of the few heralds whom 
he deigns to mention. John Wrythe, the third Garter, was not a knight; he was not appointed 
Garter in 1479 but on 6th July 1478; and he did not use the name Wriothesley. That was the 
invention of his younger son, Sir Thomas, who succeeded him as Garter in 1505. The elongated 
form of the name was also adopted by his elder son William, father of the first Earl of Southamp- 
ton. As for the statement that it was Wrythe who invented cadency stigmata (Spelman, Aspilogia, 
ed. Bysshe, p. 140), that is only possible in the sense of systematizing their use. Examples of such 
stigmata are to be found long before Wrythe’s day. Sandford says that the arms of John Beaufort 
and his brothers were in a window at Wanlip church, Leicestershire, Henry’s differenced with a 
crescent and Thomas’s with a molet. As the arms are the pre-legitimation coat (On a bend gules 
the 3 leopards of England and a label of France, ina field party argent and azure), the glass must 
have been set up in or before 1395. Again, in York Minster there are still five Scrope shields set 
up by the ard Lord Scrope of Masham between 1411 and 1415. These all charge the Scrope bend 
with the umbra of a lion and clearly represent Lord Scrope and his brothers, for four of the shields 
also bear a cadency stigma, annulet, crescent, fleur-de-lis, and trefoil respectively. Many such 
stigmata are to be found in fifteenth-century rolls of arms and, as in the York series, they are 
by no means always the crescent, etc., of the manuals; moreover, even when those charges are 
used they rarely seem to have their modern numerical value. 

Mr. Lamborn’s introduction is meant mainly for novices in these studies and it may be hoped 
that they will not swallow his fulminations against the heralds without the proverbial grain of 
salt. Antiquaries will not need that warning, but one point calls for notice. Mr. Lamborn quotes 
approvingly the dictum of Nicholas Upton (c. 1440) that arms taken by a man’s own authority 
are valid (ed. Bysshe, p. 258), but even in Upton’s day that opinion was not unchallenged, for 
the Regula aurea, a treatise written in 1454, after observing that merchants’ marks are not arms, 
goes on: “eny manne may take hym a marke but none armys witowt an herowds or porsuawant’ 
(B.M. MS. Harl. 2259, p. 10). 

H. Stanrorp Lonpon 
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The Abbey of St. Mary of the Meadows, Leicester. By A. Hamitton THompson. 84 x 5}. 
Pp. 274. The Leicestershire Archaeological Society, 1949. 215. x 


The history of the monastery of St. Mary of the Meadows is of outstanding interest. It was 
founded for Augustinian Canons in 1143 by Robert Bossu, who transferred to them the endow- 
ments of a college of secular canons established in the castle by his father, Robert of Meulan, 
In other places secular canons were ousted in favour of regular canons; at Leicester the dean and 
eight canons remained to serve the castle church; they were subject to the control of the abbot 
and canons of St. Mary of the Meadows, who were responsible for their stipends. It was at 
first intended that canons living under a rule in a monastery should serve neighbouring churches, 
and large gifts of churches were made to their houses. The ideal was impossible of fulfilment, 
for fifty-six churches were at one time or another in the patronage of St. Mary of the Meadows, 
Over thirty were eventually appropriated. A chapter on these churches contains much informa- 
tion about their dependent chapels and some chantries, and a list of rectors and vicars presented 
by the abbot and convent until the Dissolution. 

From Knighton’s chronicle and the episcopal registers of Lincoln Professor Hamilton 
‘Thompson has written vivid accounts of some of the abbots. “he monastery was most prosperous 
under William Clown (1345-80), who was conspicuous for his delightful character and business 
capacity. Philip Repingdon, a canon, was sent to study at Oxford and for a time was in open 
sympathy with Wycliffe; afterwards he abjured heretical opinions, was elected abbot in 1393, 
and became bishop of Lincoln in 1404. Abbot Sadyngton (1420-42) was a tyrannical adminis- 
trator and practised magic arts. 

The canon who left the most interesting record of service was William Charyte, who entered 
the monastery in 1439. In 1502, in his eighty-second year, he compiled asummary and systematic 
account of the abbey’s property. About 1493 he made a subject catalogue of the library: works 
on theology, the liberal arts and sciences, civil and canon law, with descriptions of the binding, 
The manuscript was transcribed and edited by the late Dr. M. R. James, with some revision 
after his death. Professor Hamilton Thompson has written an illuminating chapter on the books 
of this large library and on the contents of some of an odd character. 

There was no general chapter of Augustinian canons at Leicester in 15113 the reference in 
the note is in fact to that of 1518, one of unusual importance, for it lasted four days.! “The Sunday 
procession of 170 canons from the abbey to St. Martin’s was met at the High Cross in the market- 
place by the mayor and twenty citizens in scarlet, who entertained them with 10 gallons of Gascon 
wine and cakes. One of the scribes of the chapter was Hugh Whitwick, prior of the students at 
Oxford and much interested in Cardinal Wolsey’s letter offering to build a college at the 
University for Augustinian Canons. The chapter offered to give the cardinal the fines imposed 
on those monasteries which failed to send students to Oxford. Though the chapel for St. Mary’s 
College for Augustinian Canons was ready for use in 1443, the college buildings were never 
completed.2 

Rose GRAHAM 


The Complete Peerage, or a History of the House of Lords and all its Members from the Earliest Times. 
By G. E. C., revised and much enlarged. Edited by Gzorrrey H. Wuire, F.S.A. Volume 
XI. Rickerton to Sisonby. 11 x8. Pp. vii+748-+161. London: St. Catherine Press, 1949. 


The original Complete Peerage was compiled single-handed, though not unassisted, by George 
Edward Cokayne, Clarenceux King of Arms, and published in eight octavo volumes between 


1 Chapters of the Augustinian Canons, ed. H.E. Augustinian Canons, Oxford Archaeological Society, 
Salter, pp. 131-43, Canterbury and York Society. 1931, pp. 367-91. 
2 E. Evans, St. Mary’s College in Oxford for 
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1887 and 1898. The first volume of the ‘new edition, revised and much enlarged’ appeared in 
1910, edited by G. E. C.’s nephew Vicary Gibbs. This was from the first in some measure a 
work of collaboration, and in the third volume, which appeared in 1913, the name of H. Arthur 
Doubleday, who had been associated with the work from the outset as its publisher, appeared 
on the title-page as assistant editor. In 1920 Doubleday took over the direction of the work which 
he retained till his death in 1941, when the present editor, Mr. Geoffrey White, succeeded him. 

It is not surprising that in nearly forty years the editors have acquired a greater mastery of their 
material than they possessed at first. A comparison of this eleventh volume with the first and with 
those which intervene will show that the present solidity and completeness of genealogical and 
biographical detail and reference have been achieved only by years of experience. In the region 
of medieval genealogy this improvement is particularly marked. Indeed it may be confidently 
asserted that the small band of scholars, upon whom the recent achievements of the Complete 
Peerage in this sphere rest, need fear no comparison with their predecessors of any age whatever. 
Four outstanding names must be mentioned, those of the late Mr. L. C. Loyd and the late Miss 
Ethel Stokes, and those of the present editor Mr. Geoffrey White and of Mr. C. T. Clay. 

In the presentation of later periods (for which the late Mr. Yeames was responsible in this 
volume) there has been no falling off. Indeed the biographical detail is, ifanything, more complete. 
It appears, however, that the livelier extracts from eighteenth- and nineteenth-century memoirs 
are still largely the contribution of G. E. C. and Vicary Gibbs. Some of G. E. C.’s footnotes on 
general subjects, arising out of the articles on particular titles, had run to inordinate length; 
and Vicary Gibbs decided that in the new edition such would be more conveniently accommodated 
as appendixes. “hese have now become an institution and the lists of them, which appear at 
the end of recent volumes, show a fascinatingly wide range of subject. A reference in the 
introduction to one appendix as ‘an exhaustive study of a subject not hitherto discussed in print’ 
may at first blush alarm the delicate-minded reader, but she need have no fear. 

Of especial interest to students of heraldry is the appendix on the Plantagenet enamel at 
Le Mans. Mr. White has written on this subject already, but he here sums up his final con- 
clusions, taking into account more than one fact not known or not appreciated before. While 
Geoffrey of Anjou used a coat of six lions, his younger and perhaps his elder son bore one lion 
only. Mr. White thinks the explanation may be that the single lion was the coat of Geoffrey’s 
father-in-law Henry I. This may well be, but an alternative explanation, which should not be 
excluded, is suggested by the contemporary reduction of the arms of Clare from chevronny to 
three chevrons. 

The appendix on the Irish Peerage before 1500 is inserted to fulfil a promise made by 
Vicary Gibbs in Volume I, yet does not actually do so. This seems regrettable and it is to be 
hoped that other such promises will be literally fulfilled. 

In a work of this extent and scope some few omissions and errors will inevitably be found. 
It is stated that the reason for Richard Wydevill’s choice of Rivers as a title has not been dis- 
covered. But Dugdale’s Baronage gives the clue, which the heraldry of the Garter Stall Plates 
confirms, as indeed does footnote (7) on page 22 of the present work. Why Thomas Darcy took 
the same title is less easy to see. It may be just worth mentioning that ‘Finch’ on page 207, 
note (4), should read ‘French’. 

A. R. WaGNeR 


Wealberswick Churchwardens’ Accounts, A.D. 1450-1499. Transcribed by the Rev. R. W. M. 
Lewis, M.A., F.S.A. 937}. Pp. viii+271. Privately printed and obtainable from the 
Rey. A. D. Thompson, The Vicarage, Walberswick, 1949. 425. 


Our Fellow, Mr. Lewis, has printed privately the earliest of three volumes of these accounts 
which are now deposited in the Ipswich Central Library; and their great importance, apart 
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altogether from the point of view of local history, will be recognized for many lines of research, 
including the history of prices, especially of materials used for the maintenance of the church, 
and the history of the herring industry, the proceeds of which formed a large proportion of the 
available receipts. The entries are almost entirely in English, and unusual forms of early spellings 
are abundant. The accounts have been transcribed verbatim, but for some reason not apparent 
the receipts and payments have been printed in separate sections, whereas in the manuscript they 
are entered together for each year, as the numerical heading shows. The result produces certain 
difficulties in the matter of dating, and a few receipts for the year 1489 have actually been printed 
twice over with slightly varying texts. Explanatory footnotes for several passages would have 
been welcome; and the short glossary, not arranged alphabetically, could have been extended with 
great advantage. Several points of interest in the history of Walberswick Church are noted in the 
introduction by Mr. Lewis, who has added to the value of the volume by printing a transcript of 
the covenant for the building of the steeple, drawn up in English in 1426, together with a 
reproduction. 
CHARLES CLAY 


Some Examples of English Handwriting from Essex Official, Ecclesiastical, Estate and Family 
Archives of the 12th to the 17th Century. Prepared for the Records Committee by Hixpa E. P. 
Grirve, B.E.M., B.A. 93 x 6. Pp. 30. Essex Record Office Publications, No. 6. Chelmsford: 
The Essex County Council, 1949. 5s. 


A most useful handbook especially valuable to the amateur interesting himself in original 
research into local history. This booklet is profusely illustrated with documents most likely to be 
found in a family accumulation of archives and therefore covers fields untouched by Wright and 
Jenkinson. Transcriptions, with translations of the Latin, and valuable footnotes on peculiarities 
in the text are related to each illustration. 

It is to be regretted that no space can be found for a table of the more usual abbreviations. 

W. H. C. Le Harpy 


Old Churches and Modern Craftsmanship. By Atpan D. R. Carog. Pp. xxii+-223. Illustrated 
by 24 plates and 29 drawings in the text. Oxford University Press, 1949. 18s. 


The scarcity among practising architects of men who have familiarized themselves sufficiently 
with ancient buildings to be trusted with their repair is a matter of common knowledge and 
regret. In face of the arrears of maintenance which have accumulated in the last ten years 
the need for skilled advice is becoming urgent and its lack increases the anxiety of those who are 
responsible for the upkeep of old buildings. Prominent among these are our parish churches 
which in almost incredible numbers have managed to survive neglect and ill treatment but are 
now succumbing, in spite of their sterling craftsmanship, to the assault of time and the elements. 
It is therefore an opportune moment that Mr. Alban Caroe has chosen for the issue of his book, 
Old Churches and Modern Craftsmanship. 

The title does not quite fit the book, which, in the main, is a compendious account of the 
problems met in the repair of churches, the solution of which requires a special technique often 
at variance with the questicnable expedients of modern practice. Craftsmanship in the old 
sense is far to seek to-day, but on the other hand scientific research has proved invaluable in this 
field and has often come out in defence of ancient methods, as in the vindication of the superiority 
of lime mortar over cement. Mr. Caroe’s purpose is to prescribe the right treatment for ailing 
structures, a treatment based on a close study of the buildings themselves and the methods used 
by their builders. 
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This book in its wide range and obvious desire to set down in objective fashion all the difficulties 
encountered in conscientious reconditioning should do much to educate the public both clerical 
and lay. It has the advantage of being based on the experience of the author himself and on that 
of his father (to whose memory it is a filial tribute) during the last sixty years. Much has been 
learnt in this period, methods have been revised and more sympathetic and conservative prin- 
ciples adopted than in the old bad days of church ‘restoration’. Mr. Caroe is to be congratulated 
in keeping abreast of these changes in outlook and, where controversy is still active, in giving a fair 
presentation of opposing views. The excellent illustrations add very greatly to the usefulness of 
the volume. 


W. H. Goprrey 


Woodland Crafts in Britain. An Account of the Traditional Uses of Trees and Timbers in the 
British country-side. By H. L. Epuin. 84 x 54. Pp. x-+182. London: Batsford, 1949. 155. 


This book aims to describe ‘the whole range of woodland crafts that use timber or tree pro- 
ducts as practised in Britain at the present day or within recent times’. The author has succeeded 
admirably in his purpose. The book has charm and is at the same time an authoritative record 
which will remain valuable for a long time to all students of the subject. The twenty-seven 
chapters deal with most woodland problems from tree-felling to truffles, and only those who know 
the complexity of the subjects here dealt with will appreciate fully the extent of the author’s 
labours and the thoroughness of his work. Only infrequently (e.g. in linguistic derivations) does 
Mr. Edlin appear to be too dogmatic or ill informed, as when he states (p. 79) that ‘the name of 
“mazer” or “‘masarn” applied to maple bowls in England suggests a connection with the Welsh 
name of the tree, and a possible continuance of the craft of carving from Celtic times’. Welsh 
masarn is a borrowal from English ‘mazer’ (cf. Welsh siswrn < ‘scissor’ and trenstwrn < ‘tren- 
cher’). There is no /inguistic evidence here. Nor was the peithynen (p. 37) an ‘early form of 
Welsh ‘“‘book’’’. It was merely part of the eighteenth-century neo-druidic paraphernalia. 

The illustrations are excellent, but in pl. 80 I regret to see my old turner friend, the late 
William Rees, guilty of maltreating a ladle by placing it in an zron vice! It is, indeed, ironic that 
this almost perfect craftsman should have such a rare lapse recorded in this book. Abercych 
(pl. 82) is in Pembrokeshire, Cenarth (pl. 129) in Carmarthenshire. 

IoRWERTH C. PEATE 


A Hundred Years of Welsh Archaeology. (Cambrian Archaeological Association Centenary 
Volume 1846-1946.) 215. to non-members. 


It is a pleasure to welcome this record, the centenary volume of the Cambrian Archaeological 
Association, which has to so large an extent been responsible for the facts and activities which the 
book records. 

Apart from the Foreword by Lord Harlech, and the Introduction by Sir John E. Lloyd, 
which are more personal to the Association, the record is divided into four sections: Prehistoric, 
by W. F. Grimes; Roman, by H. J. Randall; Early Christian, by Lady Fox and R. A. S. 
Macalister; and Medieval, by B. H. St. J. O’Neil and A. J. Taylor. All are excellent. References 
would have been a useful addition to Mr. Grimes’s masterly summary, and all of us may regret 
that an index for the first hundred volumes of Archaeologia Cambrensis could not have accom- 
panied the Centenary volume. 


W. J. Hemp 
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Priory Church, Nuneaton, by P. B. Chatwin; The arms of Richard Neville, Earl of Warwick, by Miss 
H. Goode; Armitage font and cross shaft, by S. A. Jeavons. 


TRANS. BRISTOL & GLOS. ARCH. SOC., vol. 67: —Endowed charity in Bristol and Gloucestershire, 
by W. Leighton; Graffiti on the reredos of the Lady Chapel of Gloucester Cathedral, by H. H. D. 
Short; The Fleece in Upper Westgate Street, a ‘Great Inn’ of about 1500, by R. G. W. Household; 
The civil government of Gloucester, 1640-6, by J. K. G. Taylor; Dowdeswell Court book, 1577-1673, 
by M. C. Hill; Medieval Gloucester, II, by L. E. W. O. Fullbrook-Leggatt; The architectural history 
of Chepstow Castle during the Middle Ages, by J. Clifford Perks; A first-century well in Estcourt Road, 
Gloucester, by C. Green; Robert Tracy (c. 1695-1767), by H. B. Faut; A medieval sermon, by Rev. 
E. P. Baker; Mortarium—stamps in Gloucester Museum, by E. Birley; Mosaic floor at Cirencester, by 
Mrs. E. M. Clifford; Tyley Bottom, Wotton under Edge, by Rev. C. Overy. 


PROC. CAMBRIDGE ANTIQ. SOC., vol. 42:—Railways to Cambridge, actual and projected: a cen- 
tenary review, by Canon R. B. Fellows; Andrew Doket and his architect, by A. Oswald; The authorship 
ofa seventeenth-century Harvests’ Account Book from Fowlmere, by W. P. Baker; The Cambridgeshire 
properties of the nunnery of St. Mary Clerkenwell, by W. O. Hassall; The clergy of Sawston, 1197 to 
1948, by F. J. Bywaters; Jconomania in eighteenth-century Cambridge. Notes on a newly-acquired 
miniature of Dr. Farmer and his interest in historical portraiture, by Prof. G. R. Owst; Combined Beaker 
and Iron Age sites at Lakenheath, Suffolk, by G. Briscoe; An Early Iron Age site at Lakenheath, Suffolk, 
by A. S. R. Gell; Further excavations at the War Ditches, by T. C. Lethbridge. 


CAMB. HIST. JOURN., vol. 9, no. 3:—The disputed election of Hugh Balsham, Bishop of Ely, by 
W. Ullmann; William III and the emergence of a Mediterranean naval policy, 1692-4, by J. Ehrman; 
Catalan consulates in the thirteenth century, by A. B. Hibbert. 


TRANS. CAMB. & HUNTS. ARCH. SOC., vol. 7, pt. 2:—Ellington, Hunts., by S. Inskip Ladds; 
Ancient glass in Diddington church, Hunts., by E. H. Vigers. 


TRANS. C. & W.A. & A: SOC., n.s., vol. 48:—Some Bronze Age burial circles at Lacra, near Kirksanton, 
by J. A. Dixon and C. Fell; Trial trenching at Burrow in Lonsdale, 1947, by Lt.-Col. O. H. North and 
E. J. W. Hildyard; The Roman fort at Moresby, by E. Birley; Viking burials in Cumbria, by J. D. 
Corven; The estates of the Lanercost canons, by Rev. J. R. H. Moorman; The pre-Reformation church 
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bells of West Cumberland, by M. C. Fair; The origin and early pedigree of the Lowther family, by 
Rev. C. M. Lowther Bouch; Border Service, 1662-1757, by J. L. Kirby; Captain Thomas Ollivant, 
by C. R. Hudleston; George Smith the geographer and his ascent of Crossfell, by Prof. G. Manley; 
Notes on Ireleth School and Chapel, by J. L. Hobbs; The letters of Catharine, Countess of Suffolk and 
Berkshire, pt. 2, by Mrs. O. R. Bagot. 


JOURN. DERBYSHIRE ARCH. & N.H. SOC., no. 68, 1948:—The Sanders family and the descent of 
the Manors of Caldwell, Coton-in-the-Elms and Little Ireton, by J. L. Hobbs; Hanoverian propaganda, 
by H. S. Twells; Cinerary urns from Kirk Ireton, by Prof. V. G. Childe, G. T. Warwick, and G. §, 
Johnson; A note on Wingfield Manor House, by W. H. Hanbury; Supplementary Derbyshire clergy 
list, by F. N. Fisher. 


TRANS. DEVON. ASSOC., vol. 80:—The invasion of North Devon by Hubba the Dane in the year 
a.D. 878, by I. Rogers; Bideford Bridge, by F. E. Whiting; Arts and crafts of an old seaport, by V. C, 
Boyle; The Three Tuns, Barnstable, by B. W. Oliver; Some notes on Shebbear and Durpley Castle, by 
Mrs. B. W. Oliver; The Tavistock theatre, by H. R. Hicks; The Duchy of Lancaster in the County of 
Devon, by Rev. J. A. S. Castlehow; Devonshire banknotes, by C. E. Hicks; Dartmoor sheep bells, pt. 3, 
by R. H. Worth. 


ESSEX REV., vol. 58, no. 231:—The administration of poor relief, 1604-1834, by M. Hopkirk; 
Billericay market in the days of Queen Anne, by F. Hull; Arthur Young on Essex, 1767-1807, by G.E. 
Fussell; Essex drama under Puritanism and the Commonwealth, by the late Dr. W. A. Mepham. 


TRANS. HALIFAX ANT. SOC., 1948:—Halifax gibbet law, by E. Armitage; Brighouse Quaker meet- 
ing, by H. Travis Clay; Early inhabitants of Rastrick, by H. Travis Clay; The Halifax borough coat of 
arms, by R. Bretton; The Halifax gibbet custom, by T. W. Hanson; Commercial Street and Cheapside 
Corner, by W. B. Trigg; The Elland flagstone and the millstone grit in the parish of Halifax, by J. F. 
Walsh. 


SOCIETE JERSIAISE: BULL. ANN., 1949:—Excavations at the Pinnacle, parish of St. Quen, Jersey 
(1930-6), by Major A. D. B. Godfray and Father C. Burdo; The old town of St. Aubin, by Julia M. 
Marett. 


LINCOLNSHIRE HISTORIAN, no. 4:—Field archaeology in Lincolnshire (cot.), by C. W. Phillips; 
The estates of the monastery of Peterborough in the county of Lincoln (conc/.), by W. T. Mellows; 
Dissenters’ certificates in the Lincoln Diocesan Records, by J. Varley. 


TRANS. LONDON & MIDDLESEX ARCH. SOC., n.s., vol. 10, pt. 1:—Report of the excavations at 
Brockley Hill, Middlesex, August and September, 1947, by K. M. Richardson; Royal hatchments in 
City churches, by L. B. Ellis; Two studies in Hornsey church books, by F. W. M. Draper; The 
Garrick-Shakespeare memorial, by N. G. Brett-James. 


PROC. S.A. NEWCASTLE, 4th ser., vol. 11, no. 7:—A forgotten specimen of Roman sculpture from 
Hadrian’s Wall, by C. E. Stevens; Extracts from the Society’s early letter books, by J. D. Cowen; Traces 
of ancient cultivation at Swinhope, by E. S. Wood; A marked rock at Jenny’s Lantern Hill, by E. Miller; 
Extracts from the Culley papers, pt. 1, by A. Macdonald; Extracts from the books of St. Mary’s, Gates- 
head, pt. 5, by M. Hope Dodds. 


FRIENDS OF NORWICH CATHEDRAL, roth Ann. Rep. 1948:—The stalls of Norwich Cathedral, 
by A. B. Whittingham. 


OXONIENSIA, vols. 11 & 12:—A palaeolith from the Hanborough Terrace, by W. J. Arkell; A Middle 
Bronze Age barrow at Cassington, Oxon., by R. J.C. Atkinson; A Late Bronze Age and Iron Age site on 
Standlake Downs, Oxon., by D. N. Riley; Excavations at Langford Downs, Oxon., in 1943, by Mrs. 
Audrey Williams; Gloucester College, by W. A. Pantin; The chronology of Perpendicular Architecture 
in Oxford, by R. H. C. Davis; The family of Dormer in Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire, by M. 
Maclagan; The inventory of John English, B.C.L., Fellow of St. John’s College, by W. C. Costin; 
Charles I and the Perrots of Northleigh, by M. R. Toynbee; Notes on some Christ Church portraits, 
including one of Oriel and two of Pembroke College, by W. G. Hiscock; A manuscript history of 
Summertown, by H. Minn. 
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TRANS. N. STAFFS. F.C., vol. 83:—Staffordshire clog almanacs, by J. S. Horne; The old road from 
Ashbourne to Leek, by A. E. and E. M. Dodd; Dr. Plot and land utilisation in Staffordshire, by J. Myers. 


PROC. SUFFOLK INS. ARCH., vol. 24, pt. 3:—A short history of the Suffolk Institute of Archaeology 
and Natural History, with indexes, by L. Dow; Roman Suffolk, by Rev. I. E. Moore; A history of 
printing and publishing in Ipswich, by S. F. Watson; Saxon Rendlesham, by R. L. S. Bruce Mitford; 
The Mildenhall treasure, by J. W. Brailsford. 


TRANS. THOROTON SOC., vol. 52:—An eighteenth-century portrait, by A. C. Wood; Vicars of 
Basford, by K. S. S. Train; Ancient glass in Nottinghamshire, by the late N. Truman; Slate headstones 
in Nottinghamshire, by M. W. Barley; The tympana of Nottinghamshire churches, by F. Oswald; 
A list of words illustrating the Nottinghamshire dialect, by the late E. L. Guilford. 


PROC. I.0.W. N.H. & ARCH. SOC., vol. 4, pt. 2:—Chillerton Down Camp, Gatcombe, I.0.W., by 
G. C. Dunning. 
Vol. 4, pt. 3:—Acheulian ovate from Bembridge, by F. Stroh; Iron Age settlement at Ventnor, by 
G. C. Benson. 


WILTS. ARCH. & N.H. MAG., vol. 53, no. 190:—The Wardens of Savernake Forest, pt. 4: The 
Brudenell Wardens, by the Earl of Cardigan; A Walter family at Winterslow, by J. S. Judd; A hoard of 
bangles from Ebbesbourne Wake, Wilts., by H. de S. Shortt; The weavers and fullers of Marlborough, 
by K. G. Ponting; The St. John’s Almshouse, Malmesbury, by Maj.-Gen. Sir R. H. Luce. 


TRANS. WOOLHOPE N.F.C., vol. for 1946-8, pt. 3:—-The Church in Herefordshire. ‘The Restoration 
(1660) to the Georges (1714), by Major A. E. W. Salt; Friendly Societies in Herefordshire, by F. C. 
Morgan; Notes on White Castle and Raglan Castle, by Rev. H. Menken; Notes on North Herefordshire 
pottery sites, by J. W. B. Griffiths; Fonts in Herefordshire, pt. 1, by G. Marshall. 


TRANS. WORCS. ARCH. SOC., vol. 25, n.s.:—Robert Luddington of Worcester, Merchant Adven- 
turer (1549-1625), by Rev. Canon W. R. Buchanan-Dunlop; Some Beoley parish accounts, 1656-1700, 
with appendices, by E. A. B. Barnard; Thomas Vaulx of Worcester, arms printer and student of heraldry 
(1601-80), by Rev. Canon W. R. Buchanan-Dunlop; Bishop Isaac Maddox and the Yorkes, by E. A. B. 
Barnard; Worcestershire records, II, by E. H. Sargeant; Sparrows and sparrow-pots, by E. A. B. 
Barnard. 


TRANS. GEORGIAN SOC. E. YORKS, vol. 2, pt. 3:—The bicentenary of William Kent, by F. 
Johnson; ‘Field House’, Bridlington Quay, East Yorkshire, by F. Johnson; Weston Grange, by R. A. 
Alec-Smith; John Carr’s contribution to the Gothic Revival, by M. E. Ingram. 


ARCH. CAMB., vol. 100, pt. 1:—Pentre-Ifan burial chamber, Pembrokeshire, by W. F. Grimes; Celtic 
mirror handles in Britain, by Sir C. Fox; The building stones of the churches in the Vale of Clwyd, 
by E. Neaverson; Ministry of Works. Ancient Monuments Branch. Report on work in Wales, 1945- 
48, by the Inspector of Ancient Monuments for Wales; The copper mines on Great Orme’s Head, 
Caernarvonshire, by O. Davies; Two Middle Bronze Age palisade barrows at Letterston, Pembrokeshire, 
by H. N. Savory. 


TRANS. CAERNARVONSHIRE HIST. SOC., vol. 8:—Documents relating to the early history of 
Conway, by J. Griffiths; Caernarvonshire excavations. 
Vol. 9:—The saints of Gwynedd, by E. G. Bowen; A note on Walter of Hereford, builder of 
Caernarvon Castle, by A. J. Taylor; Culverins for Charles, by N. Tucker; The Glynnes and the Wynns 
of Glynllifon, by G. Roberts. 


BULL. BOARD OF CELTIC STUDIES, vol. 13, pt. 2:—The Roman villa at Llanfrynach, Brecknock- 
shire, by V. E. Nash-Williams; Current work in Welsh archaeology by H. N. Savory, W. E. Griffiths, 
and E. H. Edwards. 


JOURN. MERIONETH HIST. & RECORD SOC., vol. 1, pt. 1:—Glyn Cywarch, by Lord Harlech; 
Ancient Meirionydd, by 'T. Jones Pierce; Robert Vaughan of Hengwrt, by E. D. Jones; Ellis Wynne O 
Las Ynys, by J. Lloyd; Court Rolls and other records of the Borough of Dinas Mawddwy and the 
Manor of Mawddwy, by B. G. Charles. 
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MONTGOMERYSHIRE COLL., vol. 50, pt. 2:—Notes on an inscribed tomb-cover in Llanymynich 
churchyard, by E. Glasgow; ‘Richard Griffiths of County Montgomery, gent., Mr. Case’s scholar’, by 
W.A. Griffiths; The rectors of Montgomery, 1227-1946, by J. D. K. Lloyd; Sycharth, by R. Richards; 
Ecclesiastical history: an essay review, by R. Richards. 


SCOTTISH HIST. REV., Apr. 1949:—Naval defence in Norse Scotland, by H. Marwick; The Legate 
Otto in Scotland and Ireland, 1237-1240, by D. M. Williamson; The Scottish materials in a Paris 
manuscript, Bib. Nat. Latin 4126, by M. O. Anderson; The surrender of Edinburgh Castle, December 
1650, by K. C. Corsar. 

Oct. 1949:—The lists of the kings, by M. O. Anderson; Two early paintings of the Scots Brigade, 
by W. H. Finlayson; The English mission to Edinburgh in 1328, by E. L. G. Stones; Some notes on 
the Scottish army in the first half of the sixteenth century, by G. Dickinson. 


PROC. ROY. IRISH ACAD., vol. 52, sect. C, no. 3:—Lough Gur excavations: Carraig Aille and the 
‘Spectacles’, by S. P. ORforddin. 
Vol. 52, sect. C, no. 4:—Giraldus Cambrensis in Topographia Hibernie. Text of the first recension, 
by J. J. O’Meara. 


JOURN. R. SOC. ANTIQ. IRELAND, vol. 79:—St. Canice’s Cathedral, Kilkenny, by H. G. Leask; 
Some Italian merchant bankers in Ireland in the later thirteenth century, by M. D. O’Sullivan; Cooley, 
Gandon and the Four Courts, by C. P. Curran; Place-name study as applied to history, by L. Price; 
The ‘David cycle’ in early Irish art, by H. M. Roe; Some observations on the arms of the Four Provinces, 
by E. MacLysaght; Pre-Norman Dublin, by Rev. J. Ryan; Some wall-paintings in Ireland in the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, by A. K. Longfield; The origins of St. Mary’s Abbey, Dublin, 
by Rev. A. Gwynn; Lough Gur excavations: Three marshland habitation sites, by S. P. ORiorddin; 
Two barrows at Ballingoola, by M. MacDermott; The Coarbs of Killaloe Diocese, by D. F. Gleeson; 
The ‘Larnian’ culture: a review, by G. F. Mitchell; The care of ancient monuments in Northern Ireland, 
1921-1948, by D. A. Chart; Sidelights on eighteenth-century land tenure, by J. Ainsworth; The earliest 
Irish coinage, by W. O’Sullivan. 


JOURN. CORK HIST. & ARCH. SOC., vol. 54, no. 179:—Arthur O’Leary, the outlaw, by J. T. 
Collins; An example of passage-grave art from Co. Cork, by M. J. O’Kelly; Some researches in ancient 
Irish law. A complementary note, by C. J. F. MacCarthy; Foreign fishing fleets along the Irish coasts, 
by A. E. J. Went; Studies in Waterford history, VII, by S. Pender; Placenames of north-east Cork, by 
L. OBuachalla. 


ULSTER JOURN. ARCH., 3rd ser., vol. 12, pts. 1 and 2:—A catalogue of the estate maps, etc., in the 
Downshire Office, Hillsborough, Co. Down, by E. R. R. Green; Excavations at the horned cairn of 
Ballymarlagh, Co. Antrim, by O. Davies; A summary of the archaeology of Ulster, part II, by O. Davies; 
Down charter of John de Couray’s wife, by J. Otway-Ruthven; A promontory fort on Tory Island, by 
J. M. Sidebotham; Old Ireland and New England, by E. Estyn Evans. 


BULL. S. AFRICAN ARCH. SOC., vol. 4, no. 13:—Remains of large animal paintings in South-West 
Africa, older than all the other frescoes, by Abbé H. Breuil; The age and the authors of the painted rocks 
of Austral Africa, by Abbé H. Breuil; Rock paintings near Cathedral Peak, by C. van Riet Lowe; 
Magosian and Howieson’s Poort, by B. D. Malan. 

Vol. 4, no. 14:—Some foreigners in the frescoes on rocks in Southern Africa, by Abbé H. Breuil. 


MEMOIRS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME, vol. 19:—The order of the Consuls’ 
names in the yearly lists, by L. R. Taylor and T. R. S. Broughton; The ‘Campanian’ origin of C. Naevius 
and its literary attestation, by H. T. Rowell; The Tribunician Day from Domitian through Antoninus: 
a re-examination, by M. Hammond; The procession of the Ara Pacis, by I. S. Ryberg; On Edict II and 
the Senatus Consultum at Cyrene, by J. H. Oliver; A selection from the antiquities at the American 
Academy in Rome, by A. W. Van Buren; Manuscripts of Tacitus’ minor works, by C. W. Mendell. 


PROC. AMERICAN ANTIQ. SOC., vol. 58, pt. 2:—Letters of the Reverend Thomas Walley of 
Barnstable to the Reverend John Cotton of Plymouth, by W. M. Whitehill. 
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PERIODICAL LITERATURE III 


AMERICAN JOURN. ARCH., vol. 53, no. 2:—Metal working in the ancient world, by H. Maryon; 
Weapons and tools from Anyang, and Siberian analogies, by M. Loehr. 

Vol. 53, no. 3: The new excavations at Marseilles, by F. Benoit; Eight pieces of pottery, by F. P. 
Johnson; The Claudian letter E, by R. P. Oliver; A Roman head in Rochester, by E. G. Suhr; On 
enclosure walls at El Kab, by A. Kriesis; On Corinthian terracotta sculpture, by S. S. Weinberg; The 
Xanthippos Ostracon, by E. Schweigert; Records of a Roman bath in Upper Egypt, by H. C. Youtie; 
Note on an amulet in Vienna, by C. Bonner; The problem of Zoroaster, by A. D. Nock. 

Vol. 53, no. 4:—The twelfth imperial acclamation of Septimius Severus, by A. A. Boyce; Nazca 
pottery in Florida State University, by G. B. Martin-Vegue; Post-war prehistory in Poland, by I. 
Kostrzewski; The inscription on the Eleusis vase, by W. T. M. Forbes; The Boston Siren aryballos, 
by J. R. T. Pollard; An anthemion from Thasos, by G. Bakalakis; Fasti consulares, by A. Suskin. 


ART BULLETIN, vol. 31, no. 1:—The Hellenistic tradition in Northwestern India, by B. Rowland, Jr. 
Vol. 31, no. 2:—The Anhalt Morgan gospels, by H. Swarzenoki; ‘Ars sine scientia nihil est.’ Gothic 
theory of architecture at the Cathedral of Milan, by J. S. Ackerman; Localization of the enamels of the 
upper hemisphere of the Holy Crown of Hungary, by M. de Barany-Oberschall. 
Vol. 31, no. 3:—Iconography of the cloister of Monreale, by C. D. Sheppard, Jr. 


JOURN. NEAR EASTERN STUDIES, vol. 8, no. 3:—A ninth-century fragment of the “Thousand 
Nights’, by N. Abbott; The reading of the word for the regnal year, by Sir A. Gardiner; The golden 
garments of the Gods, by A. L. Oppenheim; Ishtar of Troy, by H. Frankfort; Certain reliefs at Karnak 
and Medinet Habu and the ritual of Amenophis I, by H. H. Nelson; A special usage of the Akkadian 
term SADU, by A. Heidel; The Oriental Institute: thirty years and the present, by T. Jacobsen and 
J. A. Wilson; Jahreszeiten im Sumerisch-Akkadischen, von B. Landsberger. 

Vol. 8, no. 4:—Jahreszeiten im Sumerisch-Akkadischen (conc/.), von B. Landsberger; The Orientalist 
as historian, by W. A. Irwin; Certain reliefs at Karnak and Medinet Habu and the ritual of Amenophis I 
(concl.), by H. H. Nelson; The date of the cruciform monument of Mani8tu8u, by I. J. Gelb; Some 
Egyptian sun hymns, by T. G. Allen; Two Elamite texts of syllabary A, by R. T. Hallock; A rare 
grammatical construction in a neglected Egyptian text, by K. C. Seele. 


NEW ENGLAND HIST. & GENEAL. REGISTER, July 1949:—Stephen Hopkins of the Mayflower 
and some of his descendants (comc/.), by M. Griffith; Charlotte, Maine, vital records, by Mrs. M. F. 
Seaverns; Gleanings from English records, by G. A. Moriarty; Deaths in the First Parish of Scar- 
borough, Maine, by W. G. Davis; The Washington origins, by S. H. Lee Washington; President John 
Sanford of Portsmouth, R.I., and his family, by G. A. Moriarty. 

Oct. 1949:—A Winthrop-Bernadotte pedigree, by M. Rubincarn; Deaths in the First Parish, Scar- 
borough, Maine, 1795-1873, by W. G. Davis; President John Sanford of Portsmouth, R.I., and his 
family, by G. A. Moriarty; Charlotte, Maine, vital records, by Mrs. M. F. Seaverns; ‘The Amundevilles 
and the Washingtons; their common ancestry, by S. H. Lee Washington; The early Wingfields, by 
G. A. Moriarty; Baptisms and funeral services conducted by Rev. Obed Wilson of Bingham, Maine, 
by F. H. Wilson; Stephen Hopkins of the Mayflower and some of his descendants (cont.), by M. Griffith; 
Warren, New York, cemetery inscriptions, by G. O. Chapman. 


SPECULUM, vol. 24, no. 2:—The ‘Second Bulgarian Empire’. Its origins and history to 1204, by 
R. L. Wolff; Local Caesar Traditions in Britain, by H. Nearing, Jr.; The Friars of the Blessed Mary and 
the Pied Friars, by R. W. Emery. 

Vol. 24, no. 3:—Dutch tribal problems, by B. H. Slicher van Bath; The Congress of Gnieszno in the 
year 1000, by A. F. Czajkowski; Chaucer and the ‘Pitous Deeth’ of ‘Petro, Glorie of Spayne’, by H. 
Savage; Frequency of preaching in thirteenth-century England, by D. W. Robertson; Joseph of Exeter: 
the Cambridge manuscript, by G. B. Riddehough; Three medieval English alabasters in French churches, 
by A. S. Tavender. 


ARCHAEOLOGIA AUSTRIACA, Heft 3:—Ur- und friihgeschichtliche Haustierfunde aus Osterreich, 
von J. Wolfgang Amschler. 

Heft 4:—Ein Skelett aus Carnuntum und der Versuch seiner anthropologischen Deutung, 

von H. M. Pacher; Das Niedermoor von Sappl, Karnten, von F. Brandtner; Rémisch-baiwarische 
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Siedlungsfunde aus Grédig bei Salzburg, von M. Hell; Ein Baiwarengrab aus Oberndorf a.d. Salzach, 
von M. Hell; Beitrige zur Kenntnis der Glockenbecherkultur in Osterreich, von K. Hetzner; Der 
langobardische Fuss und die vorkarolingische Martinskirche in Linz, von F. Juraschek; Awarisch. 
bairische Wechselbeziehungen im Spiegel der Bodenfunde, von H. Mitscha-Marheim; Die Bedeutung 
der modernen Volksglaubensforschung fiir die Urgeschichte, von L. Schmidt. 


ACAD. ROY. DE BELGIQUE. BULL. DE LACOMMISSION ROYALE D’HISTOIRE, CXIV;— 


Documents inédits sur l’organisation domaniale de l’abbaye de Saint-Trond au xu® siécle, par J. Stienn 
g y P on. 


ACAD. ROY. DE BELGIQUE. BULL. DE LA CLASSE DES LETTRES, 1949, no. 6:—Le 
noms de |’ile de Chypre, par G. Dossin; Cernunnos et le Cerf de ‘Justice’, par A. Blanchet. 
1949, no. 7:—Une premiére campagne de fouilles 4 Alba Fucens, par F. De Visscher; Une biblio- 
théque gnostique copte découverte en Haute Egypte, par J. Doresse. 
1949, nos. 8—g:—Le Ba‘al de Kerenteri§ et Kylindros de Cilicie, par I. Lévy. 


REVUE BELGE D’ARCHEOLOGIE ET D’HISTOIRE DE L’ART, XVIII, 1-2:—Les abbatiales 
pré-romane et romane de S. Bertin, par P. Heliot; La facade et la tour de S. Bertin et de S. Riquier, 
par P. Heliot; Les Evangiles du Musée Mayer van der Bergh, par A. Boutemy; Les auteurs des verriéres 
d’Hoogstraeten, par J. Helbig. 


REVUE BENEDICTINE, tome 59, nos. 1-4:—Les états de texte des homélies pseudo-basiliennes sur /a 
création de [’ homme, par D. Amand; Sermons inédits de saint Augustin pour les fétes de saints, par C. 
Lambot; Augustinus und Athanasius, von B. Altaner; Fragments des lettres XCII A et CLXXIIIA 
d’Augustin dans le ms. Paris B.N. lat. 11641, par C. Charlier; Sermons de |’école de saint Augustin, 
par J. Leclercq; Deux sermons restitués 4 saint Pierre Chrysologue, par A. Olivar; Les prologues du 
‘Liber scintillarum’, par H. M. Rochais; Bref discours pastoral attribuable 4 Paulin d’Aquillée, par 
J. Leclercq; Saint-Ruf et ses coutumes aux x1 et x11® siécles, par Ch. Dereine; Saint Bernard et Origéne 
d’aprés un manuscrit de Madrid, par J. Leclercq; Sermon ancien sur les danses déshonnétes, par J. 
Leclercq. 


ANALECTA BOLLANDIANA, tomus eee et notices propres au Synaxaire de Chifflet, par 
F. Halkin; Les sources de la Vie de S. Cassien, Evéque d’Autun, par B. de Gaiffier; S. Saturnin de 
Toulouse venait-il d’Orient? par B. de Gaiffier; Le synaxaire grec de Christ Church 4 Oxford, par 
F. Halkin; Une fiction d’origine rhénane: S. Suibert, év€que-martyr de Bethléem, par M. Coens; Un 
prétendu sanctuaire romain de S. Denys de Paris, par R. J. Loenertz; Jacques de Saroug appartient-il 4 
la secte monophysite? par P. Peeters; Trois piéces sur S. Sénan, par P. Grosjean; Le Miracle posthume 
de S. Thomas l’Apétre, par P. Devos; Les avatars de S. Helarinus, par B. de Gaiffier; Hellenica, 1939- 
1948. Contributions grecques aux études hagiographiques, par F. Halkin; Bulletin d’hagiographie 
italo-grecque, par F. Halkin; Hagiographie hispanique, par B. de Gaiffier. 


BULL. DES MUSEES ROYAUX D’ART ET D’HISTOIRE, Janvier—Juin 1948:—La civilisation des 
‘gobelets’ en Belgique, par M. E. Marién. 


FRA NATIONAL MUSEETS ARBEJDSMARK, 1949:—Barker, Danmarks eldste landsby, af 
P. V. Glob; Hvordan de assyriske relieffer kom til Antiksamlingen, af P. J. Riis; Nationalmuseets 
bebyggelseshistoriske undersogelser, af T. Mathiassen; Cimon og Pero, et romersk sagnmotiv i dansk 
folkekunst, af A. Steensberg; Messe hagelen fra Vor Frue i Arhus, af F. Lindahl og P. J. Riis; Guld- 
karrene fra Midskov, af E. Albrechtsen; Aggersborg; vikingelejren ved Limfjorden, af C. G. Schultz. 


ARCHEOLOGICKE ROZHLEDY, Cast 1-2, 1949 (Summaries of papers in Russian and French):— 
Tumulus énigmatique de Zur4i, par J. Poulfk; Fouilles de la station des chasseurs de mammouths 4 
Doln{ Véstonice, par B. Klima; Fouilles du bourgwall de Staré Koutim en 1948, par M. Solle; 
Nouvelles fouilles au cimetiére slave de Staré Mésto, par V. Hruby; Nécropole des agriculteurs vieux- 
slaves 4 Dolni Dunajovice, par J. Poulik; Staré-Zdmky prés Brno, un centre de l’Epoque de la Grande 
Moravie, par J. Poulik; Tombe d’un seigneur de ]’époque des provinces romaines 4 Prague-Bubenet, 
par B. Novotny; Blu&ina prés de Zidlochovice, station fortifiée de l’4ge du bronze, par K. Tihelka et 
V. Hank; Nécropole du peuple des champs d’urnes 4 Opava-Katefinky, par L. Jisl; Le chateau fort des 
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Premyslides et son faubourg 4 Olomouc, par K. Reichertovd4; Résultats des fouilles du campement des 
chasseurs de la période glaciaire 4 Cracovie-Zwierzyniec, par L. Sawicki. 

C4st 3, 1949:—Fouilles de Levy Hradec en 1949, par I. Borkovsky; Découverte d’une église du 9° 
siécle au cimetiére slave de Staré Mésto en Moravie, par V. Hruby; Fouilles du cimetiére slave 4 
Drdzovce, dépt. de Nitra, en Slovaquie, par L. Kraskovské; Nouveaux tumuli découverts en Bohéme du 
Sud-Ouest, par J. Kabét; Cimetiére vieux-slave prés de Dolni Véstonice en Moravie méridionale, par 


J. Poulik. 


L’ANTHROPOLOGIE, Tome 53, nos. 3-4:—Les Limons de la région de Villejuif et leurs industries 
paléolithiques, par F. Bordes et P. Fitte; Le Pech de Saint-Sourd, par G. Leyssalles et A. V. V. Noone. 


REVUE ARCHEOLOGIQUE, Jan.—Mars, 1949:—Les fouilles en Asie occidentale (1946-8), par 
G.Contenau; Revue des publications épigraphiques relatives  l’antiquité romaine, par A. Merlin. 
Avril—Juin, 1949:—Chronologie et origine de la civilisation du bronze ancien de Chypre, par C. F. A. 
Schaeffer; L’oppidum de Cayla, commune de Mailhac, par O. et J. Taffanel; Un nouveau mouvement 
de la déesse celto-romaine Epona, par L. Botouchrova; Aux origines de l’architecture chrétienne. 
Découvertes et théories nouvelles, par P. Lemerle. 
Tables des années, 1900-1945, par Y. Béquignon. 


RECUEIL DES NOTICES ET MEMOIRES DE LA SOCIETE ARCHEOLOGIQUE DU 
DEPARTEMENT DE CONSTANTINE, vol. 66 (1948):—Sur les lésions, dites syphilitiques, du 
crane préhistorique du Djebel-Fartas, par F. G. Marill; Note sur une épitaphe du martyr récemment 
découverte 4 Tipasa de Maurétanie, par J. Carcopino; Une assignation de terres en Afrique sous Septime 
Sévére, par L. Leschi; Sur une inscription de Constantine, par C. Courtois; Les sacerdotes de Saburne 
et les sacrifices humains dans ]’Afrique romaine, par G. C. Picard; Note sur un plat orné représentant 
Adam et Eve, par A. Berthier et M. Martin; Le trésor monétaire de Tiddis, par M. Troussel; Les 
pierres gravées d’Akfadou, par R. Troussel; Note sur les spirales, par A. Lac de Bosredon. 


MEMOIRES DE LA COMMISSION DES ANTIQUITES DU DEPT. DE LA COTE-D’OR, 
Tome 22, fasc. 1 (1940—1):—Bibliographie des travaux d’Henry Corot, par G. Grémaud; La broche 
ronde du tumulus de la Friche, 4 Mauvilly. Contribution a ]’étude de la fibule au second Age du Fer, 
par R. Lantier; Aux sources de la Seine. Le sanctuaire et le culte de la Dea Sequana, par J. Toutain; 
Archéologie et Folklore. Les monuments dits du Cavalier et de l’Anguipéde en Bourgogne et en Nivernais, 
par P. Lebel; Les Lingons dans l’armée romaine, par G. Drioux; Les sépultures anciennes du bois du 
Deffend, 4 Cussy-la-Colonne, par E. Thevenot. 


RIVISTA DI STUDI LIGURI, Anno 15, no. 1-2:—Stations préhistoriques de la Costitre de Nimes, 
par M. Louis; Le culture preistoriche della Francia meridionale e della Catalogna e la successione 
strategrafica delle Arene Candide, per L. Bernabd Brea; La culture de la Lagozza en Catalufia, par 
J. Maluquer de Motes; Vasos de boca quadrada en Catalufia, per J. Maluquer de Motes; Dolmens et 
roches gravés du Roussillon, par P. Ponsich; Cerdmica gnega gris de los siglos VI y V a. J.C. en Ampurias, 
per M. Almagro; L’antico nome ligure di ‘Monte Berigiema’ nel quadro dei suoi presumibili con- 
tinuatori, per G. D. Serra; Notas sobre alfabetos hispanicos antiguos, per A. Beltran; L’expansion du 
monnayage de Marseille dans le Pays celto-ligure, par H. Rolland; La fondazione di Emporion e il 
periplo di Avieno, per N. Lamboglia; ‘Influences’ et ‘invasions’, par M. Louis. 


BULL. DE LA SOC. ACADEMIQUE DES ANTIQUAIRES DE LA MORINIE, tome 17, fasc. 
320:—La confrérie de Saint-Omer au xu siécle, par G. Coolen; Sobriquets militaires, par G. Coolen; 
Trois lieux de la Notice des Dignités: portus Aepatiacus, Marcis, Locus Hornensis sive Quartensis, par 
G. Coolen; Le praetor Urbanus de Saint-Omer, par Dr Feuchére. 


BULL. TRIM. DE LA SOC. DES ANTIQUAIRES DE PICARDIE, 1948, 2° et 3° trimestres:— 
Eglises de la fin du xviu® siécle datées, par M. Estienne; Histoire d’une église d’aprés les comptes de 
fabrique (St. Sulpice-lés-Ham 1612-1786), par M. Estienne; Une énigme de l’iconographie 4 la 
cathédrale d’Amiens, par Mme Lefrangois-Pillion; Etudes sur les vitraux de Picardie: l’église de Lier- 
court, par G. R. Canton et P. Hainsselin. 

I 
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BULL. DE LA SOC. PREHISTORIQUE FRANCAISE, tome 45, nos. gq—10:—Note au sujet de deur 


haches polies trouvées, l’une 4 Legrand, l’autre au Bersac, par F. Roumieu; Note au sujet d’un abri sous 
roche préhistorique découvert . . . au lieu dit Le Casset, au Bersac, par F. Roumieu; Les haches Polies 
de la haute Corréze, par M. Vazeilles; Rochers 4 cupules sur le Plateau de Millevaches, par M. Vazeilles; 
Le Périgordien, l’Aurignacien, et le Solutréen en Eurasie, d’aprés les derniéres fouilles, par D. Peyrony; 
Stratigraphie de Badegoule, par A. Cheynier; Les Hominidés géants de Java et de Chine, par G. Pottier; 
Microlithes australiens, par E. Veguard; Sur quelques éclats en calcaire, de type moustérien, provenant 
de Saint-Cyprien, par F. Bordes et M. Bourgon. 

Tome 46, nos. 1-2:—La préhistoire en Tchécoslovaquie, par J. Mauduit; Les foréts de la Téne, par 
J. Harmand; Pointes a soie de la Font-Robert, en place, a l’abri de Laraux, par Dr L. Pradel; Quelques 
pierres taillées du Maniema (Congo belge), par J. Palgen; Le Paléolithique en Bourbonnais, a propos 
du mammouth de Jaligny, par E. Buisson; Contribution a |’étude des Limons et de leurs industries 
primitives. La briqueterie d’Allonnes, par F. Bordes et P. Fitte. 

Tome 46, nos. 3-4:—Roches utilisées par les tailleurs de pierre de la station tardenoisienne d’Auffargis, 
par Mile H. Alimen et F. Vignard; La ‘téte coupée’ de Liborne, par F. Benoit; La civilisation d’Ertbille 
et les origines du Campignien, par J. Corbet; A propos des enceintes en rapport avec les roches a pétro- 
glyphes, par R. de Saint-Périer; Contribution de la luminescence et de la photographie a |’étude des 
gravures préhistoriques, par G. Tendron; Sur un nucleus levalloisien mimant les ‘livres de beurre’, par 
F. Bordes; A propos du Néolithique en Bourbonnais, par E. Buisson; L’art pictural de la grotte de 
Lascaux et celui dit ‘Levantin espagnol’, par D. Peyrony; Note sur un poignard en silex, par J. Caussanel; 
Un vase magdalénien en grés, par Dr A. Cheynier; Piéces chelléo-acheuléennes trouvées au Néolithique, 
par L. R. Nougier; La station préhistorique de Beauregard, d’aprés la collection de M. Soudan, par 
A. Nouel. 


SYRIA, tome 26, fasc. 1, 2:—La légende cananéenne d’Aghat, d’aprés les travaux récents, par A. Herdner; 
Antiquités syriennes, par H. Seyrig; Autour d’une dédicace 4 Sadrafa et 4 Du‘anat, par J. Starcky; La 
tour funéraire de Palmyre, par E. Will; Un bronze d’Asie Mineure du Musée de Leyde, par A. Roes; 
Remarques a propos d’un article, par M. Dunand. 


MITTEILUNGEN DES DEUTSCHEN ARCHAEOLOGISCHEN INSTITUTS, Band 58, 1943, 


1-2:—Die Entstehung von Salvatorkirche und Clitumnustempel bei Spoleto, von F. W. Deichmann; 
Cul8u und Vano, von R. Enking; L’epitaffio del fanciullo Eutico, par A. Galieti; Bronzestatuetten 
etruskischen Stils, von E. Homann-Wedeking; I] culto ed i templi di Apollo in Roma prima di Augusto, 
per G. Marchetti-Longhi; Sarkophagprobleme, von G. Rodenwaldt; Zur Rekonstruktion von S. 
Costanza, von M. Stettler; Die angebliche Porticus Triumphi auf dem Marsfelde in Rom, von E. Billig; 
Zu S. Anastasia in Rom, von F. W. Deichmann; Zur Datierung der Unterkirche von S. Clemente in Rom, 
von F. W. Deichmann. 

Band 58, 1943, 3-4:—Die angeblich etruskischen Pfeilerkapitelle in Pompeji, ein Beitrag zur 
Etruskerfrage, von A. Gerkan; Di un’ anfora di Gela di maturo stile severo, per T. Romagnoli; Streit- 
fragen um Konstantin den Grossen, von J. Vogt; Die Ephebenstatue in Agrigent, von E. Langlotz; 
Weiteres zur Einwohnerzahl Roms in der Kaiserzeit, von A. Gerkan; Ein Bildnis des Athalarich im 
Museo Civico zu Forli, von S. Fuchs. 

Band 59, 1944:—Architekten in vergangener und in kommender Zeit, von W. Andrae; Gesichts- 
halften, von F. Boehringer; Miszellen zur Geschichte des griechischen Portrats, von L. Curtius; 
Zum Menander-Vergil-Problem, von R. Herbig; Vergleichende Studien zur italisch-rémischen 
Struktur, von G. Kaschnitz-Weinberg; Aurum Coronarium, von T. Klauser; Zwei rémische Portrats 
vortetrarchischer Zeit, von J. Kollwitz; Die Prora an der Tiberinsel in Rom, von F. Krauss; Loéwen- 
monument und Maussolleion, von F. Krischen; Zum Kabiren-Tempel in Larissa am Hermos, von 
R. Naumann; Eine neue mykenische Kriegervase, von E. Pernice; Jagdsarkophag in Reims, von G. 
Rodenwaldt; West-Ostliches, von C. Weickert. 


BAYERISCHE VORGESCHICHTSBLATTER, Heft 17 (1948):—Hallstattzeitliche Grabhiigelfunde 
aus Miinchen-Riem, von H. Knéll; Die Burg bei Méggingen, von E. Frickhinger; Eine schnurkera- 
mische Lochart aus Mankham bei Trostberg, von M. Hell; Funde der Bronzezeit und Urnenfelder- 
kultur aus Marzoll, von M. Hell; Rémischer Strassenburgus bei Dreiheiligen, von L. Ohlenroth; 
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Spatrémische Festung und frihmittelalterliche Ministerialenburg auf dem Goldberg bei Tirkheim, 
yon L. Ohlenroth; Ein Reihengraberfeld in Hofham, von M. Hell; Zwei alamannische Reihengraber- 
felder im Ries, von E. Frickhinger und M. Strohmener-Franken; Bericht der vor- und friihgeschicht- 
lichen Abteilung des Bayerischen Landesamtes fiir Denkmalpflege fiir die Jahre 1939-1943, von F. 


Wagner. 


GERMANIA, Jahrgang 27, Heft 34:—Jungbronzezeitliche Keramik aus Grabhiigeln von Griinwald bei 


Minchen, von P. Reinecke; Probleme thiiringischer Burgwille, von W. A. v. Brunn; Metz als Her- 
stellungsort belgischer Keramik, von W. Reusch; Neue Steine aus dem Kastell Mainhardt, von P. 
Goessler; Die Ausgrabung der Hiinenburg bei Emsbiiren, von E. Sprockhoff. 


BERICHT DER ROMISCH-GERMANISCHEN KOM., 1941, 31 (II):—Niedersachsens Bedeutung 


fiir die Bronzezeit Westeuropas. Zur Verankerung einer neuen Kulturprovinz, von E. Sprockhoff; 


Bibliographie Paul Reinecke, 1896-1942, von F. Wagner. 


TRIERER ZEITSCHRIFT, 16/17 Jahrgang, 1941-2:—Die gallischen und die germanischen Dioskuren. 


Die Martes Divanno und Dinomogetimarus und die Aldus, von E. Kriiger; Zur éstlichen Abgrenzung 
der Hunsriick—Eifel Kultur, von W. Jorns; PH.H.L.4.F.F und die stadtrémischen Vorlaufer der 
‘belgischen’ Tongefiasse, von A. Oxé; Inventar des Archivs Schloss Biibingen, von C. Wilkes; Notizen 
zum Enschringen-Tiirsturz im Hof Ruland und zur Geschichte des Wisskirchener Hofes, von R. 
Brandts; Miinzfund von ‘Traunen um 1688, von W. Hagen. 

18 Jahrgang, 1949:—Der Trierer Agricius-Sarkophag, von F. Gerke. 


SUMER, vol. 5, no. 2:—Dudu, the Sumerian scribe, by N. Al-Asil; The identification of Dudu, by 
F. Safar; Supplement to the date-formulae from Hamal, by Taha Baqir; Soundings in the Mathmur 
Plain, by M. El Amin and M. E. L. Mallowan; Soundings at Tell Al-Laham, by F. Safar; Soundings 
at Tell Al-Dhiba‘i, by M. A. Mustafa; Rare Islamic coins in the Iraq Museum, by N. Nakshabandi. 


RIVISTA DI ARCHEOLOGIA CRISTIANA, Anni 23 e 24, numeri 1-4:—Richerche intorno alla 
Memoria Apostolorum, per F.’'Tolotti; Ricomposizione delle Jmagines di due coniugi nella parte centrale 
di un sarcofago del 1v secolo, per G. Bovini; La basilichetta trichora del Salvatore a Catania, per G. 
Agnello; Le basiliche paleocristiane di Aquileia, per S. Stucchi; Indaghi del Duomo di Pola con una 
tavola fuori testo, per M. M. Roberti; II battistero di Grado, per P. L. Zovatto; La chiesa di S. Maria 
di Vescovio, antica Cattedrale di Sabina, per B. M. A. Ghetti; Sur quelques signes chrétiens, par R. du 
M. du Buisson; Eine Ueberkannte Augustinus Handschrift in der Zentralbibliothek zu Ziirich, von 
L. C. Mohlberg; In Tertulliani apologeticum, per H. Tescari; La chiesa di San Nicola e Cataldo in 


Lecce e le due iscrizioni relative alla sua fondazione, per B. de Sanctis. 


ATTI DELLA ACCADEMIA NAZIONALE DEI LINCEI, vol. 4, fasc. r-2:—La trasformazione di 
Roma pagana in Roma cristiana, per G. Lugli; Le digressioni erudite di Ammiano, per A. Solari; Le 
Cinque Terre e gli Otto Luoghi della Liguria, per P. Revelli; La casa veneziana antica, per G. Fiocco; 
Tre note di cronologia ellenistica, per E. Manni; L’Appia antica dal miglio x1x al xxvu, per G. Cressedi; 
Il ‘Fedone’ latino con note autografe del Petrarca, per L. Minio-Paluello. 

Vol. 4, fasc. 3-4:—II contributo di Dionisio I alle operazioni di Antalcida del 387 av. Cr., per P. 
Meloni. 


BULL. DI PALETNOLOGIA ITALIANA, n.s. Anno 8, pt. 1:—Sulla statuetta femminile scoperta a 
Chiozza di Scandiano. Notizie preliminari sullo scavo, per M. Degani; I] deposito quaternario di Villa 
di Quinzano presso Verona, per Fr. Zorzi ed A. Pasa. 

n.s. Anno 8, pt. 2:—I] deposito quaternario di Villa di Quinzano presso Verona (continua), per 
Fr. Zorzi ed A. Pasa; Richerche stratigrafiche nella stazione palustre arginata di Castello del Tartaro, 
per S. M. Puglisi; L’etnolisi di A. C. Blanc ed i risultati moderni dell’ etnologia, per R. Boccassino. 


RIVISTA DI SCIENZE PREISTORICHE, vol. 3, fasc. 1-2:—II Marocco preistorico, per A. Ruhl- 
mann; La plastica antropomorfa cucuteniana nella Dacia, per M. D. Marin; Les recherches et décou- 
vertes préhistoriques au Portugal a partir de 1940, per V. Rau; Su di un raro ornamento ricavato da 
zanne di cinghiale della palafitta di Fiavé, par R. Battaglia; Le Néolithique de la Garrigue Langue- 
docienne, par M. Louis; I resti scheletrici umani della necropoli preistorica di Ischia di Castro, per ' 
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P. Graziosi; Nuove scoperte intorno all’ esistenza di Fanerantropi nel Pleistocene antico, per G, M. 
Guarnieri. 

Vol. 3, fasc. 3-4:—Crani Atestini, per V. Marcozzi; Una nuova stazione veneta dell’ Eta del bronzo: 
i ‘fondi di capanne’ di sossano presso i Colli Berici, per P. Leonardi; Dimore, castelli e costruzioni rural; 
raffigurate nei petroglifi camuni, per G. Manfrin. 


VIKING. TIDSSKRIFT FOR NORR@N ARKEOLOGI, Bind 13:—Germansk Jzernalders Begyn- 
delse i Norden, av H. Norling-Christensen; Sorumsverdet, av A. Hagen; To pengedepoter fra Oldtiden, 
av T. D. Hauge; Lundevalportalen, av P. Gjerder; Et unikt vendelstilsarbeide fra Romsdal, ay 
Blindheim; Ormegarden, av O. Nordland. 


AMPURIAS, XI:—La cueva Corruggi en el territorio de Pachino, por L. Bernabé Brea; La cueva deh, 
Treille, por H. Martin y J. Taffanel y J. Arnal; Los délmenes de corredor con muros de pieda seca en el 
Hérault, por J. Arnal; La estratigrafia de ‘Albintimilium’ y la cronologia de la cerdmica romana, por 
N. Lambroglia; La pintura etrusca del periodo orientalizzante, por G. Bovini; El sepulcro de torre 
mediterrdéneo y sus relaciones con la tipologia monumental, por C. Cid Priego; Ponderales y exagia 
romanobizantinos en Espajia, por P. de Palol; La fecha del epigrafe emeritense de la mértir Eulalia, por 
J. M. de Navascués. 


ARCHIVO ESPANOL DE ARQUEOLOGIA, no. 75:—La estatuaria provenzal en sus relaciones con 
la estatuaria ibérica en la época preromana, por F. Benoit; El] sarcéfago de Hipdlito, de la ‘Punta de la 
Mora’ del mar tarraconense, por S. V. y Solsona; La ciudad de los Vascos, por F. Jiménez de Gregorio, 


ARCHIVO ESPANOL DE ARTE, no. 88:—Sobre el bronce de Bernini en el Prado, por M. Lorente 
Junquera; La Arquitectura religiosa en el siglo xvi y las obras del Burgo de Osma, por F. Chueca 
Goitia; Leonardo de Figueroa y el patio de San Acasio de Sevilla, por A. Sancho Corbacho. 


MUS. OF FAR EASTERN ANTIQUITIES, STOCKHOLM, BULL. no. 21:—Some bronzes in the 
Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, by B. Karlgren; A carved lacquer plaque of the late Chou period, 
by F. Low-Beer; Shih-t’ao, painter, poet and theoretician, by O. Sirén; Glosses on the Book of Docu- 
ments, II, by B. Karlgren. 


FORNVANNEN, 1949, hafte 2-3:—Senromansk absiddekor i Fjelie Kyrka anpassad efter gotiska 
malningar, av M. Rydbeck; Karnan i Hilsingborg. Ett rekonstruktionsférsék, av A. Tuulse; Almgren 
68. Om dateringen av en fibulaform fran romersk jarnalder, av C. A. Moberg; Snérkeramikboplatsen 
vid Rosenlund, Hjulberga, Ekers sn, Narke, av A. Bagge; Kokstenshégar, av K. A. Gustawsson. 

1949, heft 4:—Die Vendelgraber und die Uppsala-~Grabhiigel in ihrem historischen Milieu, von N. 
Aberg; Schwedische Kolonien in Lettland, von E. Sturms; Schar und Sech bei vorgeschichtlichen 
Pfliigen, von R. Jirlow; ‘Ostgermanen’ und ‘Westgermanen’—’'Terminologisches und Grundsiatzliches, 
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to Sisonby. 11x 8. Pp. viit+748+161. London: St. Catherine Press, 1949. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


Corpus Inscriptionum Insularum Celticarum, vol. 2. By R. A. S. Macalister. 93x 6. Pp. 213. Dublin: 
Stationery Office, 1949. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


The Romance of Sir Degrevant. A parallel-text edition from MSS. Lincoln Cathedral A. 5. 2 and Cam- 
bridge University FF. 1: 6. By L. F. Casson. 84x 5}. Pp. lxxvii+ 167. London: published for 
the Early English Text Society by Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1949. 525. 6d. 

The Tree of Battles of Honoré Bonet. An English version with introduction by G. W. Coopland, M.A. 
B.Sc., Litt.D. 93x7. Pp. 316. Liverpool: at the University Press, 1949. 305. 
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Les peintures de l’Evangéliaire de Sinope. Reproduites en fac-similé. Introd. d’André Grabar. 14} x 12. 
Pp. 31. Bibliothéque Nationale, 1948. 

Un livre d’heures rouennais, enluminé d’aprés le Specu/um Humanae Salvationis. Reproductions photo- 
typiques d’un manuscrit de la Bibliothé¢que de Cherbourg. Précédées d’une notice par Jean Lafond. 
8x6. Pp. xl+pls. 22. Rouen: Imprimerie Albert Lainé, 1929. 


MAPS 
Maps and map-makers. By R. V. Tooley. 93x74. Pp. viii+128. London: Batsford, 1949. 30s. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

The badges of warrant and non-commissioned rank in the British army. By Major N. P. Dawnay. 93x 7}. 
Pp. 64. Society for Army Historical Research, special publication No. 6. London and Aldershot: 
Gale & Polden, 1949. 10s. 6d. 

Medieval bestiaries. By J. P. Harthan. 9}x 7}. Reprint Geographical Magazine, Sept. 1949, pp. 182-90. 

The Crown jewels. By Martin Holmes, F.S.A. 84x 5}. Ministry of Works Official Guide. London: 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1949. 2d. 

Monumental inscriptions in the Chapel of All Souls College, Oxford. Trans. by F. E. Hutchinson, 
prepared for publication by Sir E. Craster. 8x6. Pp. 55. Privately printed at the University Press, 
Oxford, 1949. 

Oud-Nederlandsche majolica en Delftsch aardewerk: een ontwikkelingsgeschiedenis van omstreeks 15 50— 
1800. Door Jonkvrouwe Dr. C. H. de Jonge. 10x74. Pp. xii+445. Amsterdam: Scheltema en 
Holkema, 1947. 

A tribute offered by the University of Aberdeen to the memory of William Kelly, LL.D., A.R.S.A. 
937}. Pp. go. Aberdeen University Studies, no. 125. Aberdeen: The University Press, 1949. 
15s. 

Style in costume. By James Laver. 73x 5. Pp. 63. London: Oxford University Press, 1949. 6s. 

Sir John Mandeville: the man and his book. By Malcolm Letts, F.S.A. 84x54}. Pp. 192. London: 
The Batchworth Press, 1949. 155. 

Venezia Minore. Per Egle Renata Trincanato. 11} 8. Pp. 376. Milano: Edizioni del Milione, 1948. 

English town crafts. A survey of their development from early times to the present day. By Norman 
Wymer. 84x54. Pp. viiit+-128. London: Batsford, 1949. 155. 


NEAR EASTERN ARCHAEOLOGY 

Manuel d’archéologie orientale, depuis les origines jusqu’a l’époque d’Alexandre. Par G. Contenau. 
I. Notions générales. Histoire de art. Pp. 545. II. Histoire de l’art (suite). Pp. 546-1120. 
III. Histoire de l’art (fin). Pp. 1121-1685. IV. Les découvertes archéologiques de 1930 4 1939. 
Pp. 1686-2378. Paris: Editions A. et J. Picard, 1927-47. 

Kingship and the Gods. A study of ancient Near Eastern religion as the integration of society and nature. 
By Henri Frankfort. 9$x 6}. Pp. xxv+444. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1948. $7.50. 

The structural history of the Aqsa Mosque. A record of archaeological gleanings from the repairs of 
1938-1942. By R. W. Hamilton, F.S.A. 103x8. Pp. xii+104. Jerusalem: published for the 
Government of Palestine by Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, London, 1949. 

The Temple of Kawa. By M. F. Laming Macadam, B.A., D.Phil. I. Text. Pp. xvi+142. II. Plates 66. 
Published on behalf of the Griffiths Institute, Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, by Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
Oxford University Press, London, 1949. 6 guineas. 

Karahéyiik Hafriyati Raporu 1947 (Ausgrabungen in Karahéyik). By Dr. T. Ozgiig and Dr. N. Ozgiic. 
1339}. Pp. vii+1o06. Ankara: Turk Tarih Kurumu Basimevi, 1949. 

Hama. Fouilles et recherches de la Fondation Carlsberg 1931-1938. Les cimetiéres 4 crémation. Par 
P. F. Riis. 13410. Pp. xvi++260. Kobenhavn: Gyldendalske Boghandel, Nordisk Forlag, 1948. 

The Statue of Idri-mi. By Sidney Smith, with an introduction by Sir Leonard Woolley, D.Litt., LL.D. 
11X84}. Pp. iv+108. Occasional publications of the British Institute of Archaeology in Ankara, 
No. 1. London, 1949. 255. 
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NUMISMATICS 


Tiirkiyenin antik devirdeki Meskikatina dair Bibliyografya. By Dr. E. Bosch. 93x 6}. Pp. xii+243. 
Ankara: Tiirk Tarih Kurumu Basimevi, 1949. 

The Roman Imperial Coinage. Vol. 4, Part 3, Gordian I]J—Uranius Antoninus. Edited by Harold 
Mattingly, M.A., F.B.A., F.S.A., Edward A. Sydenham, M.A., and C. H. V. Sutherland, M.A, 
D.Litt. 10x 6}. Pp. xxiili+246. London: Spink & Son, 1949. 

Masterpieces of Greek coinage. Essay and commentary by Charles Seltman. 93x 7}. Pp. 128. Oxford: 
Bruno Cassirer, 1949. 215. 

Sylloge Nummorum Graecorum, vol. 3. ‘The Lockett Collection, pt. 5. Lesbos—Cyrenaica: Addenda 
(gold and silver). 16x 113. Pls. 49-54. London: published for the British Academy, 1949. 


PREHISTORIC ARCHAEOLOGY 


Die Franken und Westgoten in der Vélkerwanderungszeit. Von N. Aberg. 10}x 63. Pp. viii+282. 
Uppsala: A. B. Akademiska Bokhandeln, 1922. 

Nordisk Befolkningshistoria under Stenaldern. Av Nils Aberg. 93x63. Pp. 122 (German summary). 
K. Vitt. Hist. o. Ant. Akad. Hand]. 70:1. Stockholm: Wahlstrém & Widstrand, 1949. 

Jebel Moya. By Frank Addison, F.S.A., with a chapter by A. D. Lacaille, F.S.A. 12}x 10. Vol. I. Text. 
Pp. xiv+ 399. Vol. II. Pls. 116. Published by the Trustees of the late Sir Henry Wellcome by 
the Oxford University Press, London, 1949. 6 guineas. 

The Old Stone Age in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. By A. J. Arkell, M.C., B.Litt., F.S.A. 93x 7}. Pp. 52. 
Sudan Antiquities Service. Occasional Papers No. 1. Obtainable from Deighton, Bell & Co., Cam- 
bridge. 1949. 25 P.T. or 5s. 

Stendldern. Av Ture Arne. 9x6. Pp. 104. Stockholm: Saxon & Lindstréms Forlag, n.d. 

Italische Graiberkunde. Von Friederich von Duhn. 9x6}. Band 1. Pp. viii+688. Band II. Pp. xiv+ 
383. Heidelberg: Carl Winter’s Universititsbuchhandlung, 1924 and 1939. 

Die Entstehung des Sachsischen Stammes. Von A. Genrich. 11}x8}. Reprint Forschumgen und 
Fortschritte, Marz, 1949. Pp. 49-52. 

Oldtidsagre. Af Gudmund Hatt. ro#x 8}. Pp. 182. Det Kgl. Danske Videnskabernes Selskab. Arkzo- 
logisk-Kunsthistoriske Skrifter, bind II, nr. 1. Kobenhavn, 1949. Kr. 40. 

Les tumulus du Département de la Céte-d’Or. Par Francoise Henry. 1037}. Pp. 194. Paris: Librairie 
Ernest Leroux, 1933. 

Die Altsteinzeitfunde aus dem Leintal bei Hannover. Von K. H. Jacob-Friesen. 12$x9}. Pp. 133. 
Hildesheim: August Lax Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1949. 

Das beigabenlose Grab. Von Karl Keller-Tarnuzzer. 9}x 6}. Reprint Archiv der Fulius Klaus-Stiftung 
fiir Vererbungsforschung, Sozialanthropologie und Rassenhygiene, Band 24, 1949, pp- 559-63. 

Les origines de la civilisation polonaise. Préhistoire—Protohistoire. Par Jézef Kostrzewski. 83x 6. Pp. 671. 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1949. 

Histoire des recherches polonaises de préhistoire. Par Jézef Kostrzewski. 10x 7. Pp. 220. Biblioteka 
Prehistoryczna Tom 8. Poznan, 1949. 

Tentative study of the Pleistocene climatic changes and Stone Age culture sequence in North-Eastern 
Angola. By L. S. B. Leakey. 124x9. Pp. 82. Companhia de Diamantes de Angola, Servicos 
Culturais. Museo do Dundo. Lisboa, 1949. 

Cambridge excavations in Minorca. 'Trapucé, pt. II. By Margaret A. Murray, with chapters by H. Beck 
and John Cameron. 1047. Pp. 47. London: Quaritch, 1938. 12s. 6d. 

Vases anthropomorphes de I’Epoque néolithique. Par J. Neustupny. (French summary.) 10}x7}. 
Reprint Oézor praehistoricky, vol. 9, pp. 86-105. 

Représentations des bipennes de Bohéme et la chronologie absolue du néolithique de l’Europe Centrale. 
Par J. Neustupny. (Text in Czech.) 12x 8}. Reprint Pamdtky archaeologické, vol. 9-16, pp. 5. 

Die prahistorische Forschung in der Tschecho-Slovakei in den letzten zwanzig Jahren. Von J. Neustupny. 
93x 63. Reprint Prager Rundschau, 1938, Pp. 383-403. 

Contributions 4 l’époque de la grande migration des peuples dans le bassin des Carpathes. Par J. Neustupny. 
(French summary.) 1037}. Reprint Odzor Praehistoricky, pp. 11-32. 

Beitrag zur Chronologie des mittel-europaischen Neolitikums. Von J. Neustupny. 12x 8}. Reprint Jpek 

II (1936/7), pp. 16-31. 
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Pravéké Déjiny Luzice (The Prehistory of Lusatia). By Dr. Jiti Neustupny. (Text in Czech.) 84x 6. 
Pp. 148. Praha: Spoletnost P¥dtel LuZice, 1946. 

Pravék Lidstva (The Prehistory of Man). By Jifi Neustupny. (Text in Czech.) 10x7. Pp. 578. Praha: 
Orbis, 1946. 

Das Vordringen der Knobitzer Kultur nach Sidbéhmen. Von Jifi Neustupny. 93x63. Reprint 4/7- 
bihmen und Altmahren, Bd. 2, 1942, pp. 111-17. 

Gehérnte Idole und Henkel der jiingsten Steinzeit aus B6hmen. Von Jifi Neustupny. 93x63. Reprint 
Altbihmen und Altmahren, Bd. 1, 1941, pp. 139-52. 

Depotfund der Bronzezeit aus Drevenik bei Spi’ské Podhradie. (German summary.) Von Jiff Neustupny. 
9}x 6}. Pp. 201-20. Reprint. 

Contribution a la chronologie de la céramique slave dans le bassin de l’Elbe. Par J. Neustupny. (French 
summary.) 10x 63. Reprint S/avia Antiqua, tom 1. 

Le Paléolithique et son art en Bohéme. Par J. Neustupny. 12x 9. Reprint Artibus Asiae, vol. XI/3, 1948, 

. 214-38. 

A seneiiaain of the Galley Hill skeleton. By K. P. Oakley and M. F. Ashley Montagu. 10x7}. 
Pp. 46. Bulletin of the British Museum (Natural History), Geology, vol. 1, no. 2. London, 1949. 

Man the tool-maker. By Kenneth P. Oakley. 83x54. Pp. 98. London: Printed by order of the Trustees 
of the British Museum, 1949. 25. 6d. 

Staroslovanské Morava (Moravia in the Old Slavonic period). By Josef Poulék. 1148. Pp. 215 (Eng- 
lish Summary.) Praha: Nikladem Stdtniho Archeologického Ustavu, 1948. 

A Mesolithic survey of West Surrey greensand. By W. F. Rankine, F.S.A. Scot. 93x 7}. Pp. 50. Research 
Papers of the Surrey Arch. Soc. No. 2. Obtainable from the Surrey Arch. Soc., Castle Arch, Guild- 
ford. Members 2s. 6¢. Non-members 5s. Postage 3d. 

Die Kulturen der jiingeren Steinzeit in der Mark Brandenburg. Von Ernst Sprockhoff. 10}x 6%. Pp. 
183. Vorgeschichtliche Forschungen, Band 1, Heft 4. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1926. 

Zur Handelsgeschichte der germanischen Bronzezeit. Von Ernst Sprockhoff. 10} 6}. Pp. 161. Vor- 
geschichtliche Forschungen, Heft 7. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1930. 

Urgeschichte des Schweiz. Band 1. Herausgegeben von Otto Tschumi. 10}x74. Pp. xiv+751. 
Frauenfeld: Verlag Huber & Co., 1949. 

Die Graber der Stein- und Bronzezeit im Gebiet der Niederelbe. Von Dr. Willi Wegewitz. 12}x 9}. 
Pp. 190. Hildesheim: August Lax Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1949. 
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Rhein und Donau in der Rémerzeit. Von Andreas Alféldi. 9x6}. Pp. 19. Reprint Fahresbericht 
1948/49 Gesellschaft pro Vindonissa, Brugg. 

Vue aérienne de l’organisation romaine dans le Sud-Algérien. Fossatum Africae. Par Jean Baradez. 
10$x 8. Pp. x+368. Paris: Aux Editions Arts et Métiers Graphiques, 1949. 

Byzantium. An introduction to East Roman civilization. Edited by Norman H. Baynes and H. St. L. B. 
Moss. 83x 5}. Pp. xxxi+436. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1949. 215. 

The Lost Province or the Worth of Britain, By M. P. Charlesworth, F.B.A., F.S.A. 83x 54. Pp. vii+89. 
Gregynog Lectures, 1948. Cardiff: University of Wales Press, 1949. 85. 6d. 

Der Lindenhof in Zirich. Zwélf Jahrhunderte Stadtgeschichte auf Grund der Ausgrabungen 1937/38. 
Von Emil Vogt. 1138}. Pp. 232. Ziirich: Orell Fiissli Verlag, 1948. 


SCANDINAVIAN ARCHAEOLOGY 
Gripsholm under Vasatiden. Av Per-Olof Westlund. 93x63. Pp. viiit+364. K. Vitt. Hist. o. Ant. 
Akad. Handl. 67. Stockholm: Wahlstrém & Widstrand, 1949. 


WELSH ARCHAEOLOGY 

A hundred years of Welsh archaeology. Centenary volume, 1846-1946, Cambrian Archaeological Associa- 
tion. 9x7}. Pp. 160. Gloucester: printed for the Cambrian Archaeological Association by John 
Bellows, n.d. 








PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES 


Thursday, 27th October 1949. Sir James Mann, President, in the Chair. 

Dr. D. L. Galbreath and Mr. J. H. S. Waddington were admited Fellows. 

Dr. H. Buchthal read a paper on Miniature Painting in the Crusading Kingdom: the 
Thirteenth Century. 


Thursday, 3rd November 1949. Sir James Mann, President, in the Chair. 

The President paid a tribute to the memory of Dr. D. L. Galbreath, who had died suddenly 
the previous day, Fellows rising in their places. 

Mr. H. Stanford London, F.S.A., communicated to the Society Dr. Galbreath’s paper on 
Arms for Peace. 


Thursday, roth November 1949. Sir James Mann, President, in the Chair. 
Mr. A. J. Arkell, F.S.A., read a paper on Excavations at Esh Shaheinab, a Neolithic occupa- 
tion site in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 


Thursday, 17th November 1949. Sir James Mann, President, in the Chair. 

Mr. F. M. Underhill and Dr. A. J. Macdonald were admitted Fellows. 

Sir James Mann, President, read a paper on a Fifteenth-century sallet in Standish Church, 
Lancashire, and Mr. G. Zarnecki read a paper on a Capital of the Coronation of the Virgin 
from Reading Abbey. 


Thursday, 24th November 1949. Sir James Mann, President, in the chair. 
Mr. J. P. T. Burchell, F.S.A., read a paper on Romano-Gallic Ritual Shafts, with special 
reference to those recently discovered at Eastry and Birchington, Kent. 


Thursday, 1st December 1949. B. H. St. J. O’Neil, Esq., Vice-President, in the Chair. 
Miss B. de Cardi and Professor Stuart Piggott, F.S.A., read a paper on Prehistoric India and 
the West: new material. 


Thursday, 8th December 1949. Sir James Mann, President, in the Chair. 

Mr. A. R. Myers was admitted a Fellow. 

Sir Alfred Clapham, Hon. V-P.S.A., read a paper on the Pre-Conquest Cathedral at Sher- 
borne, and Mr. Hugh Braun, F.S.A., read a paper on the Carmelite Friary at Aylesford. 


Thursday, 15th December 1949. Sir James Mann, President, in the Chair. 

Mr. W. A. Eden was admitted a Fellow. 

Mr. R. G. Goodchild, F.$.A., read a paper on recent discoveries in the Roman limes of 
Tripolitania. 


Thursday, 12th Fanuary 1950. Sir James Mann, President, in the chair. 

Professor G. R. Potter and Mr. J. Salmon were admitted Fellows. 

The following were elected Fellows of the Society: Mr. M. E. Ingram, Mrs. D. W. Brogan, 
Mr. C. A. Gresham, Mr. J. L. Denman, Mr. J. W. Bridge, Mr. R. H. Ellis, Mr. J. W. 
Gardner, Mrs. $. W. Rawlins, Miss F. M. Patchett, Mr. J. H. Edwards, Dr. J. Waechter, 
Mr. W. N. Weech, Mr. G. B. Leach. 

Mr. B. W. Pearce, F.S.A., exhibited various objects found at Richborough; Mr. G. C. 
Dunning, F.S.A., exhibited an embossed strip of bronze and a pig of lead stamped LEG I! AVG 
from Pound Lane, Caerwent; Mr. E. M. Jope, F.S.A., exhibited an ibex-headed pin and a 
bronze brooch from Dunfanaghy, Co. Donegal; Mr. C. J. P. Cave, F.S.A., exhibited photographs 
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of newly discovered roof bosses from Winchester Cathedral; Mr. J. W. Brailsford, F.S.A., 
exhibited a Roman inkpot with graffito; Mr. H. de S. Shortt, F.S.A., exhibited a piece of gold 
textile found in 1910 at Old Sarum and an oval silver medallion of the Prince Archbishop of 
Salzburg, 1694; and Mr. G. D. Squibb, F.S.A., exhibited a pedigree of the Earls of Kildare, 
compiled by Richard Boyle, Earl of Cork, and an exemplification of arms and grant of crest 
by William Segar, Garter, to John Castelock of Faversham, 1614. 


Thursday, 19th fFanuary 1950. Sir James Mann, President, in the Chair. 
Mr. J. L. Denman, Col. H. S$. P. Hopkinson, Miss F. M. Patchett, and Mrs. D. W. Brogan 
were admitted Fellows. 


Miss K. M. Kenyon, F.S.A., read a paper on the excavation of Sutton Walls Camp, Hereford- 
shire. 


Thursday, 26th Fanuary 1950. Sir James Mann, President, in the Chair. 
Mr. W. N. Weech, Dr. J. Waechter, and Mr. J. W. Gardner were admitted Fellows. 
Prof. D. A. E. Garrod, F.S.A., read a paper on Excavation in an Early Magdalenian 
Rock-shelter at Angles-sur-l’Anglin in the Vienne. 











